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FOREWORD 


When the members of the Rowell-Sirois Commission began their collec- 
tive task in 1937, very littlhe was known about the evolution of the 
Canadian economy. What was known, moreover, had not been exten- 
sively analyzed by the slender cadre of social scientists of the day. 

When we set out upon our task nearly 50 years later, we enjoyed a 
substantial advantage over our predecessors; we had a wealth of infor- 
mation. We inherited the work of scholars at universities across Canada 
and we had the benefit of the work of experts from private research 
institutes and publicly sponsored organizations such as the Ontario 
Economic Council and the Economic Council of Canada. Although 
there were still important gaps, our problem was not a shortage of 
information; it was to interrelate and integrate — to synthesize — the 
results of much of the information we already had. 

The mandate of this Commission is unusually broad. It encompasses 
many of the fundamental policy issues expected to confront the people 
of Canada and their governments for the next several decades. The 
nature of the mandate also identified, in advance, the subject matter for 
much of the research and suggested the scope of enquiry and the need for 
vigorous efforts to interrelate and integrate the research disciplines. The 
resulting research program, therefore, is particularly noteworthy in 
three respects: along with original research studies, it includes survey 
papers which synthesize work already done in specialized fields; it 
avoids duplication of work which, in the judgment of the Canadian 
research community, has already been well done; and, considered as a 
whole, it is the most thorough examination of the Canadian economic, 
political and legal systems ever undertaken by an independent agency. 


The Commission’s research program was carried out under the joint 
direction of three prominent and highly respected Canadian scholars: 
Dr. Ivan Bernier (Law and Constitutional Issues), Dr. Alan Cairns (Pol- 
itics and Institutions of Government) and Dr. David C. Smith (Economics). 

Dr. Ivan Bernier is Dean of the Faculty of Law at Laval University. 
Dr. Alan Cairns is former Head of the Department of Political Science at 
the University of British Columbia and, prior to joining the Commission, 
was William Lyon Mackenzie King Visiting Professor of Canadian Stud- 
ies at Harvard University. Dr. David C. Smith, former Head of the 
Department of Economics at Queen’s University in Kingston, is now 
Principal of that University. When Dr. Smith assumed his new respon- 
sibilities at Queen’s in September 1984, he was succeeded by 
Dr. Kenneth Norrie of the University of Alberta and John Sargent of the 
federal Department of Finance, who together acted as Co-directors of 
Research for the concluding phase of the Economics research program. 

I am confident that the efforts of the Research Directors, research 
coordinators and authors whose work appears in this and other volumes, 
have provided the community of Canadian scholars and policy makers 
with a series of publications that will continue to be of value for many 
years to come. And I hope that the value of the research program to 
Canadian scholarship will be enhanced by the fact that Commission 
research is being made available to interested readers in both English 
and French. 

] extend my personal thanks, and that of my fellow Commissioners, to 
the Research Directors and those immediately associated with them in 
the Commission’s research program. I also want to thank the members of 
the many research advisory groups whose counsel contributed so sub- 
stantially to this undertaking. 


DONALD S. MACDONALD 


INTRODUCTION 


At its most general level, the Royal Commission’s research program has 
examined how the Canadian political economy can better adapt to 
change. As a basis of enquiry, this question reflects our belief that the 
future will always take us partly by surprise. Our political, legal and 
economic institutions should therefore be flexible enough to accommo- 
date surprises and yet solid enough to ensure that they help us meet our 
future goals. This theme of an adaptive political economy led us to 
explore the interdependencies between political, legal and economic 
_ systems and drew our research efforts in an interdisciplinary direction. 

The sheer magnitude of the research output (more than 280 separate 
studies in 72 volumes) as well as its disciplinary and ideological diversity 
have, however, made complete integration impossible and, we have 
concluded, undesirable. The research output as a whole brings varying 
perspectives and methodologies to the study of common problems and 
we therefore urge readers to look beyond their particular field of interest 
and to explore topics across disciplines. 

The three research areas — Law and Constitutional Issues, under Ivan 
Bernier; Politics and Institutions of Government, under Alan Cairns; and 
Economics, under David C. Smith (co-directed with Kenneth Norrie and 
John Sargent for the concluding phase of the research program) — were 
further divided into 19 sections headed by research coordinators. 

The area Law and Constitutional Issues has been organized into five 
major sections headed by the research coordinators identified below. 


¢ Law, Society and the Economy — Ivan Bernier and Andrée Lajoie 
¢ The International Legal Environment — John J. Quinn 
¢ The Canadian Economic Union — Mark Krasnick 


Xi 


¢ Harmonization of Laws in Canada — Ronald C.C. Cuming 
¢ Institutional and Constitutional Arrangements — Clare F. Beckton 
and A. Wayne MacKay 


Since law in its numerous manifestations is the most fundamental means 
of implementing state policy, it was necessary to investigate how and 
when law could be mobilized most effectively to address the problems 
raised by the Commission’s mandate. Adopting a broad perspective, 
researchers examined Canada’s legal system from the standpoint of how 
law evolves as a result of social, economic and political changes and 
how, in turn, law brings about changes in our social, economic and 
political conduct. 

Within Politics and Institutions of Government, research has been 
organized into seven major sections. 


¢ Canada and the International Political Economy — Denis Stairs and 
Gilbert Winham 

¢ State and Society in the Modern Era — Keith Banting 

¢ Constitutionalism, Citizenship and Society — Alan Cairns and 
Cynthia Williams 

¢ The Politics of Canadian Federalism — Richard Simeon 

¢ Representative Institutions — Peter Aucoin 

¢ The Politics of Economic Policy — G. Bruce Doern 

¢ Industrial Policy — André Blais 


This area examines a number of developments which have led Canadians 
to question their ability to govern themselves wisely and effectively. 
Many of these developments are not unique to Canada and a number of 
comparative studies canvass and assess how others have coped with 
similar problems. Within the context of the Canadian heritage of parlia- 
mentary government, federalism, a mixed economy, and a bilingual and 
multicultural society, the research also explores ways of rearranging the 
relationships of power and influence among institutions to restore and 
enhance the fundamental democratic principles of representativeness, 
responsiveness and accountability. 
Economics research was organized into seven major sections. 


¢ Macroeconomics — John Sargent 

¢ Federalism and the Economic Union — Kenneth Norrie 

¢ Industrial Structure — Donald G. McFetridge 

¢ International Trade — John Whalley 

¢ Income Distribution and Economic Security — Francois Vaillancourt 
¢ Labour Markets and Labour Relations — Craig Riddell 

¢ Economic Ideas and Social Issues — David Laidler 


Economics research examines the allocation of Canada’s human and 
other resources, the ways in which institutions and policies affect this 
allocation, and the distribution of the gains from their use. It also 
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considers the nature of economic development, the forces that shape our 
regional and industrial structure, and our economic interdependence 
with other countries. The thrust of the research in economics is to 
increase our comprehension of what determines our economic potential 
and how instruments of economic policy may move us closer to our 
future goals. 

One section from each of the three research areas — The Canadian 
Economic Union, The Politics of Canadian Federalism, and Federalism 
and the Economic Union — have been blended into one unified research 
effort. Consequently, the volumes on Federalism and the Economic 
Union as well as the volume on The North are the results of an inter- 
disciplinary research effort. 

We owe a special debt to the research coordinators. Not only did they 
organize, assemble and analyze the many research studies and combine 
their major findings in overviews, but they also made substantial contri- 
butions to the Final Report. We wish to thank them for their perfor- 
mance, often under heavy pressure. 

Unfortunately, space does not permit us to thank all members of the 
Commission staff individually. However, we are particularly grateful to 
the Chairman, The Hon. Donald S. Macdonald; the Commission’s Exec- 
utive Director, J. Gerald Godsoe; and the Director of Policy, Alan 
Nymark, all of whom were closely involved with the Research Program 
and played key roles in the contribution of Research to the Final Report. 
We wish to express our appreciation to the Commission’s Administrative 
Advisor, Harry Stewart, for his guidance and advice, and to the Director 
of Publishing, Ed Matheson, who managed the research publication 
process. A special thanks to Jamie Benidickson, Policy Coordinator and 
Special Assistant to the Chairman, who played a valuable liaison role 
between Research and the Chairman and Commissioners. We are also 
grateful to our office administrator, Donna Stebbing, and to our sec- 
retarial staff, Monique Carpentier, Barbara Cowtan, Tina DeLuca, 
Francoise Guilbault and Marilyn Sheldon. 

Finally, a well-deserved thank you to our closest assistants: Jacques 
J.M. Shore, Law and Constitutional Issues; Cynthia Williams and her 
successor Karen Jackson, Politics and Institutions of Government; and 
I. Lilla Connidis, Economics. We appreciate not only their individual 
contribution to each research area, but also their cooperative contribu- 
tion to the research program and the Commission. 


IVAN BERNIER 
ALAN CAIRNS 
DAVID C. SMITH 
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PREFACE 


The scope and terms of reference of this study are drawn from the 
mandate of the present Royal Commission, supplemented by the 
authors’ awareness of gaps in the existing published literature on the 
Canadian public service bureaucracies as political institutions. 

The Commission’s mandate included the study of a number of core 
institutions, among them the Canadian federation, cabinet-parliamen- 
tary government and the modern public service, in order to examine 
several major related themes. These include the adequacy of our basic 
goal-setting processes, the growth of government and the extent to 
which basic democratic accountability is preserved, given the develop- 
ment of these core institutions and their close interdependence. 

The first purpose of this study, derived from this formidable task, is to 
present an historical view of the evolution of public service 
bureaucracies as political institutions over the past three or four 
decades. While our historical analysis builds on existing literature, in 
three areas this literature proved inadequate to deal with the concerns of 
the Commission mandate. Moreover, these were areas essential to form- 
ing any prospective view of where future reform agendas might lie. The 
three are: 


¢ the emergence of a cluster of public service organizations which’ we 
refer to as the “control” bureaucracy or, in the context of our histor- 
ical typology presented in the introduction, simply as Public Service 
Bureaucracy III; 

¢ the increasing degree to which public service bureaucracy has been 
treated as the object of public policy in such a way as to strain its 
capacity to carry out its basic function of implementing policy; and 
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¢ the role of political parties as institutions with primary and fundamen- 
tal responsibilities in the democratic control of the public service. 


Thus, the second purpose of this study is to evaluate the modern public 
service reform agenda in light of these less recognized, undervalued 
phenomena as well as in the context of the general historical setting. 

The contemporary public service reform agenda covers many issues 
which, in the course of pursuing the first two purposes of the study, we 
will examine; for example, the power and influence of senior public 
servants versus the control and accountability of entire public service 
agencies; the role of merit in a rights-oriented society, collective bargain- 
ing in the public service; and the public servant as citizen, including the 
right to political participation. In addition, we believe that this study 
contributes toward some greater integration of the study of federal and 
provincial public services. Our focus is still on the former but we have 
attempted to bring together some existing material on the provinces and 
to add to it where feasible. We have updated and expanded the quan- 
titative data on the growth and characteristics of the public service. 

The organization of the study reflects its dual purpose. The Introduc- 
tion presents a basic sketch of the authors’ framework used to build an 
understanding of the historic evolution of public service bureaucracies 
in Canada. The framework is threefold, involving: the traditional line 
departments; the quasi-independent, quasi-representative cluster of 
bodies including regulatory boards, Crown corporations, and educa- 
tional and health bureaucracies; and the control bureaucracy, a cluster of 
bodies such as central agencies, ombudsmen, policy advisory bodies, 
auditors, human rights agencies, and information rights bodies. 

For the expert reader, some parts of our analysis will be too detailed, 
others not detailed enough. We have tried to resolve these inevitable 
assessments in favour of that larger group of informed lay readers who, 
in the context of the Commission’s mandate, are invited to look at the 
broader administrative state so as to understand how it has evolved in 
recent decades. 

Chapter | elaborates on the framework by examining in detail why 
each of the three elements or phases of the public service has evolved 
and now concurrently exists, and how each fits or is partially distorted in 
relation to basic, underlying constitutional concepts such as federalism, 
parliamentary government, and representativeness. It presents the basis 
for the main lines of reform which we highlight in the study. 

The next four chapters revisit the three public service bureaucracies in 
order to view them from different perspectives. Chapter 2 examines the 
array of controls that exist, most of them, paradoxically, relating to the 
first bureaucracy, the one that is often characterized as being most out of 
control. This is followed in Chapter 3 by a basic quantitative mapping of 
employment in the bureaucracy so that one gains a sense of what has 
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grown, what is in or out of control, and most important, what distinc- 
tions must be made, between the growth of officialdom as such and that 
of government and programs. Chapters 4 and 5 then examine the issues 
of “bureaucracy as an object of policy,” that is, bureaucracy as a social 
and economic policy laboratory, and the role of political parties, both as 
public service control institutions and as advocates of bureaucratic 
reform. 

In Chapter 6, we offer several concluding observations on the main 
themes of the study and on the general directions of the whole reform 
agenda. We do not offer detailed reforms; rather, we address general 
lines of reform on the issues set out above. 


SHARON L. SUTHERLAND 
AND 
G. BRUCE DOERN 
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Introduction 


A Framework for Analysis 


When one thinks of all the major institutions of Canadian society and of 
how they have evolved in the past four decades, it is perhaps the public 
service, the bureaucracy, that has changed the most. It is no longer 
sufficient to view the federal or the provincial public service in terms of a 
broad constitutional role as the implementor of the policies, legislation 
and orders promulgated through the democratic process, or as the 
neutral non-partisan advisor to elected politicians. While this classic 
role remains, the bureaucracy, representing total direct public sector 
employment, has also become a significant social and economic institu- 
tion — indeed, the source of employment for about one-fifth of all 
working Canadians. The bureaucracy writ large has itself increasingly 
become an object of public policy: the crucible in which some kinds of 
social experimentation are carried out, either as an example to the 
private sector and society as a whole or as a substitute for more exten- 
sive political action. 

The metaphor of the blind men rambling around an elephant, arguing 
about the correct categories for organizing a description, is an appropri- 
ate one when beginning a study of bureaucracy. It becomes apparent 
immediately that the beast is massive and varied in its parts, but one is 
stymied as to what to say next, or how to characterize the whole. How, 
then, to characterize the public service across Canada? If one does not 
like what bureaucracies have become, what reform goals make sense 
and what kinds of policies and institutional change are likely to produce 
the desired results? These are the overriding questions examined in this 
study. Since we are interested in the overall trends rather than in every 
ripple and bump along the path to the 1980s, we propose a framework for 
examining the evolution and current composition and roles of the public 


service at the federal and provincial levels of government. 

First, it is necessary to define what is meant by the word “govern- 
ment.” All useful definitions of what constitutes government are multi- 
dimensional. The British political scientist Richard Rose, for example, 
defines government as: 


. . . Organizations established by the constitution or public law, headed by 
elected officials or having their heads appointed by elected officials, and/or 
primarily financed by tax revenues or owned by the state. ! 


The use of several attributes to separate governmental from non-govern- 
mental institutions, Rose says, serves to emphasize and reflect the 
diversity of forms taken by modern governmental organizations. His 
definition focusses upon the constitutional and legal status of public 
organizations, the fact that there is some political accountability for their 
direction, and the fact that they rely on public finance. 

Our own framework for discussing government bureaucracy accepts 
Rose’s basic definition of what organizations are part of government. 
But, because we are interested in bureaucracy as a political institution, 
we posit a framework that emphasizes the accountability link between 
elected leadership and permanent officials. This framework dis- 
tinguishes three public service bureaucracies that have evolved: the 
traditional civil service that is closely controlled by the cabinet; a 
conglomerate of a great variety of non-departmental forms, all of which 
are distinguished by indirect accountability links; and a ‘“‘control”’ 
bureaucracy which nominally assists the cabinet and Parliament in 
surveillance of the first two bureaucracies and which also, very impor- 
tantly, presumes to exercise significant if not total independence in 
action. 

Before describing the framework, however, it is important to refresh 
the reader’s view of what a bureaucracy is, and how it is a precondition of 
representative democracy. 


Definition of Bureaucracy: Pervasive, Necessary 


The concept of bureaucracy is for organizations what the rule of law is 
for society as a whole: control by rules is substituted for control by 
_ Individual personalities. The philosopher, historian and sociologist 
Max Weber judged the development of bureaucracy to be the single 
most important feature of modern industrial society, in socialist and 
capitalist states alike. To be organized ‘“‘bureaucratically” is to be orga- 
nized by a well-articulated and public set of policies and rules. To quote 
Weber: 


The development of the modern form of the organization of corporate 
groups in all fields is nothing less than identical with the development and 
continued spread of bureaucratic administration. This is true of church and 
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state, or armies, political parties, economic enterprises, organizations to 
promote all kinds of causes, private associations, clubs, and many oth- 
ers... . Its development, largely under capitalist auspices, has created an 
urgent need for stable, strict, intensive and calculable administration. It is 
this need which gives bureaucracy a crucial role in our society as the central 
element in any kind of large-scale administration. 


Bureaucratic organization is therefore essential for a democratic govern- 
ment because it is reliable, and hence capable of being controlled. 
Weber’s word “calculable” suggests that it is possible to anticipate what 
a bureaucracy will do in a given instance. This is what makes the form 
desirable. Efficiency, in the sense that a bureaucracy will follow the 
“best” route for the individual case, is much less significant. (See 
Chapter | for a discussion of efficiency as a contending value.) Indeed, 
and notoriously, the rule-correct way of doing something is not neces- 
sarily the most efficient. In fact, in a trivial sense, rule-breaking will 
almost always be more efficient in the individual case. That is, once the 
rules have been set up, a quick analysis of them will often reveal how to 
do “efficient” end runs. For example, the person who cuts in on an 
orderly line-up is making use of a bureaucratic mode of organization at 
the same time as he or she flouts it. Overall, therefore, the main reasons 
for the pervasiveness of bureaucracy in modern life have little to do with 
simple efficiency. In the words of the contemporary British sociologist 
Kenneth Thompson: 
Weber’s explanation for its success includes a wider list of operational 
virtues: precision, speed, unambiguity, knowledge of the files, continuity, 
discretion, strict subordination, reduction of friction and of material and 
personal costs. Certain other developments in industrial society also favour 
the spread of bureaucracy, such as the speed up on communication and 
transport, the adoption of modern accounting methods, the demand for 
equal treatment by citizens in a democracy and the growth of mass produc- 
tion and mass administration. Weber was thus offering a general theory of 
modern culture, rationalization in all spheres. 


“Rationalization” is to be understood as applying to the whole organiza- 
tion, to whole classes of actions. This is why bureaucracy is the ideal, 
indeed the only, form for administration in a representative democracy. 
Representative democracy, whereby we elect some few individuals from 
among our numbers to represent our interests and concerns in popular 
assemblies, is the best we can aspire to. Direct democracy, in which each 
citizen represents him- or herself, is the familiar ideal, but it is not 
realizable except for limited purposes in very small settings. The resort 
to elected representatives is a stage away from the ideal. When adminis- 
tration, or the carrying out of decisions in accordance with law and due 
process, and the keeping of records, is delegated to salaried officers who 
are directly appointed and controlled by the elected persons, we are 
removed still one more stage from popular control. The final step away 
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from direct popular control is the use, for administration, of “personnel 
who are neither elected nor politically appointive and removable, but 
rather are chosen on bases of stated criteria . . . and, once appointed, 
are protected from removal on political grounds.’ 

In an idealized (and likely unrealizable) sense, democracy as popular 
sovereignty is to be attained if one can build in “control” to substitute for 
the lost directness. Therefore the more that administration is “‘bureau- 
cratic,” that is, according to rules, laws and due process with the objects 
set by the elected representatives, the more positive democratic control 
we have. We can indeed go just slightly further and say that any authority 
at all which is delegated must be handled ‘‘bureaucratically.’’ The 
elected politician who makes patronage appointments and does not try 
to control them is substituting the idiosyncratic rule of an officer for his 
or her own ultimately accountable (through the ballot box) rule. Admin- 
istrations must be bureaucracies in order to be able to accept direction. 
In a democracy, any external authority that cuts into the chain of 
command and diverts the permanent officers from seeking the ends of 
the elected officers, ideally through a replicable process, is a threat to the 
democratic control of policy as defined above. In this sense, ad hoc 
“efficiency,” while not unimportant as one political value, is not to be 
preferred to rule-bound, and therefore accountable, “inefficiencies.” 
Accountability for the proper process is at least as important as effi- 
ciency in executing the task. 

At the level of the organization, then, a bureaucracy should be fully 
calculable, in Weber’s terms. The complementary idea at the individual 
level is that a bureaucracy must be staffed by “experts” of process, 
people with the skill and background to be able to learn, appreciate and 
apply the rules by which the whole organization runs. The 
“bureaupaths” in Merton’s lexicon? are not formerly competent people 
gone bad from overindulgence in rules; rather, they are incompetent 
officers who fail to understand the purpose of a particular process, or are 
not sufficiently professional to be able to carry out a process smoothly. 
They will confuse and bottle up the traffic until they are isolated and 
ordered off the roads. In Weber’s words, “Bureaucratic authority is 
specifically rational in character.” And, “Bureaucratic authority is spe- 
cifically rational in the sense of being bound to discursively analysable 

-rules.”® Officials know what to do and why they are doing it. 

The organizational evils of a political or other type of patronage 
appointment to a regular civil service position can be understood from 
this perspective. The quality of the whole organization is jeopardized to 
the extent that the person does not merit the position. 

But despite the approval and support that logic, such as that above, 
gives to bureaucratic structures, almost all of us worry about 
bureaucracy and control from many perspectives, often in an inherently 
contradictory way. We worry that bureaucracy is uncontrolled or out of 
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control in its very nature, that it is so complex as to be ineffective by 
definition. In almost the same breath, we can worry that bureaucracy is 
too impersonal and too much in control, in the sense that ordinary 
activities of life such as education, marrying, having children, dying, are 
bent out of shape by the formal requirements of the state. Such concerns 
span the continuum of political ideology, from furthest right to left. 

It is because of this ambivalence about large-scale bureaucracy that, 
in discussing our framework, we use the combination of “public ser- 
vice” and “bureaucracy” for each of its three parts. This is done to 
provide a constant reminder of the basically ambivalent and all-encom- 
passing role that public service bureaucrats play in a democracy. The 
words “public service” evoke a positive notion of the role, in which the 
delivery and implementation of services, and the idea of the public 
official as a servant of democracy, are paramount. The word 
“bureaucracy,” on the other hand, as often as not, carries all the unfortu- 
nate connotations we have just discussed: formality, insensitivity and 
the usurpation of power. 


The Three Public Service Bureaucracies: 
A Framework for Analysis 


As with an examination of any major institution, it is insufficient to view 
the bureaucracy as a monolith. This is not just because we are dealing 
with both federal and provincial public services; rather, it arises from the 
need to appreciate what modern Canadian public services have become. 

The framework outlined below distinguishes three public service 
bureaucracies, I, If and I, which in total constitute the public sector. 
Table 0-1 portrays their basic characteristics. As with any table, the 
categories are visually portrayed as if they were watertight. Inevitably, 
there is some leakage across categories and considerable diversity 
within the categories. The table is perhaps better thought of as a form of 
a layer cake in which Public Service Bureaucracy IH is added onto a basic 
foundation of Public Service Bureaucracy 1, and Public Service 
Bureaucracy III becomes the top layer. We are interested in both the total 
and in its cumulative construction. 

A range of characteristics is shown in the left hand column. We 
characterize each of public service bureaucracies I, I] and III in relation 
to: its main structural manifestation; the primary constitutional/nor- 
mative ideas associated with it; examples of the type of officials that 
could be considered to be most characteristic of it; its basic size and 
growth characteristics; its main period of development and ascendance; 
and its basic links with other institutions such as cabinet-parliamentary 
government and federalism. While we elaborate on why the three 
bureaucracies have emerged in Chapter 1, and on the characteristics in 
greater detail through the study, our first task is to highlight the basic 
features of each. 
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A Framework for Analysis 


A 


Public Service Bureaucracy I: 
Traditional Departmental “Civil Service” 


The main structural manifestation of Public Service Bureaucracy | is the 
classic line department of government headed by an elected minister. 
The line departments of Bureaucracy I perform the most traditional 
functions of government. 

J.E. Hodgetts, in his survey of the evolution of Canadian federal 
departments of government, remarks that his “recital of an administra- 
tive evolution covering nearly a century leaves the impression that the 
founding fathers were remarkably perceptive in selecting departmental 
portfolios that could survive the test of time and the accumulating 
burden of responsibilities. The charts . . . reveal that seven of the orig- 
inal roster of operating departments have survived intact, at least as to 
title: Agriculture, Finance, Justice, Post Office, Privy Council Office, 
Public Works, and Secretary of State.”’? He carries on to name another 
dozen departments whose antecedents in the first governments were 
clear. 

The superficial historical continuity noted by Hodgetts is not unique 
to Canada. Although scholars will always disagree on whether particular 
features of the state are appropriate or necessary, all are agreed that 
worldwide, the need for protection and civil order is basic. The demand 
forjustice, whether or not met, is also universal. To provide these goods, 
the state has historically monopolized the capacity to exercise force, a 
capacity that brings with it some numbers of officials. And, so that it is 
not necessary to continually exert force, all states set up some mecha- 
nisms for encouraging consent by the population to orderly rule. These 
range from elections to consultative exercises and from royalty and 
symbolic occasions to the use of propaganda. 

If one moves forward to Chapter 3, which provides counts of officials 
under “functions” of government at all levels in Canada, one sees a 
contemporary classification that can encompass these ancient needs: 
protection of persons and property, which includes defence, courts, 
incarceration, policing; foreign affairs; general services, which includes 
“management,” taxation and the apparatus for generating consent; 
transportation; industrial development; labour and employment; and 
immigration. The areas that encompass the positive functions of the 
state are less related to the old and basic coercion than to generating the 
consent of the largest numbers of those being governed and represent 
one of the major divisions between the ideological right and the left. 
Here we see health, education, social services (jointly the welfare state), 
conservation and environment and some aspects of culture. Other major 
debating points are, of course, which functions must be provided and 
managed by government, perhaps in the loosely managed arm’s-length 
public corporations, and which properly belong to the profit-making 
activities of the private sector. 
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Regardless of beliefs about whether or not governments ought to 
perform various functions, however, all are agreed that modernization 
has brought great complexity. Each of the federal departments has added 
a multitude of organizational subdivisions, so that the activity that takes 
place under any of the historical departmental headings is many times 
more varied than one hundred years ago. Even a quick glance through 
the annual estimates of expenditure — the definitive description of 
departmental organization for any given year because it is the Crown’s 
request to Parliament for funds — would convince the reader of the 
proliferation of demands (albeit within the same broad categories) that 
modern life makes on the core bureaucracy. 

The primary normative ideas associated with Bureaucracy I are: the 
doctrine of individual ministerial responsibility and collective cabinet 
responsibility to an elected House of Commons or provincial legislature; 
the neutral non-partisan public servant chosen on the basis of merit, 
whose duty it is to advise ministers as objectively and forthrightly as 
possible and to implement policy in accordance with the law; limited 
political rights of the public servant as citizen in exchange for security of 
tenure. The type of official who readily comes to mind in this category 
ranges from the deputy minister of a department to the immigration 
officer, the tax collector and the agricultural scientist. Relative to the 
non-departmental sector, this one is of moderate size and its growth has 
been more incremental, spanning a period that obviously predates Con- 
federation. The two periods of strongest growth were from World War I 
to about 1950, and from the 1960s to the mid-1970s, as social programs 
expanded. 

Bureaucracy I’s main institutional link is with Parliament through the 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility for administration. The chain of 
accountability is therefore our traditional democratic one, from public 
servant to minister to the House of Commons, to the electorate. Another 
central doctrine is the power of the purse, that is, the right of the 
Commons to grant or deny supply or money to the government. The link 
of the public service to federalism as an institution is not explicit since 
the Constitution, in the form of the 1867 British North America Act, does 
not deal with the public service as such. The formal implication, how- 
ever, is that federal and provincial public services operate in their own 
domains with accountability being through ministers to parliaments and 
legislatures within each jurisdiction. 


Public Service Bureaucracy 11: Non-Departmental Forms 


Public Service Bureaucracy II is less clear-cut structurally. It is best 
described in the negative in that, if anything, it manifests a preference for 
a variety of non-line departmental forms of organization, labelled by 
Hodgetts as ‘“‘structural heretics,” and is not headed directly by minis- 
ters, but is still capable of being controlled by elected politicians. There 
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is thus a greater preference for agencies, boards, Crown corporations 
and commissions organized on an arm’s-length basis from ministers and 
often headed by collective decision-making, multi-member executive 
structures. Included in this array of bodies across the nation are univer- 
sities and colleges, hospitals and similar institutions of the modern social 
welfare state, government-owned businesses and regulatory agencies. 
We also categorize schools here and thus think of the rank and file of 
teachers as government workers with indirect accountability links to 
provincial governments, despite the fact that they also answer to their 
school boards, which will be elected (not appointed) locally. This com- 
plexity is rooted in history, as many school boards predated provincial 
administrations, and is eclipsed (for our purposes) by the fact that 
provincial governments have the power of the purse and can thereby 
overrule school boards. 

A mix of different ideas and norms governs this category. The idea of 
“representing” the population and the various interest groups through 
appointments to the leadership of these agencies is more prevalent but it 
is often melded with the idea of partial self-government by experts as 
well. Thus the professionalism of the work force, defined broadly, can 
exist in a form of tension with representative norms. Perhaps one should 
say ‘“‘quasi-representative” because the leadership appointees are not, 
with the notable exception of school boards, chosen by popular election. 
A considerable broadening of political and economic rights of the public 
servant as citizen also defines the work force of this category. In par- 
ticular, the work force has enjoyed fewer restrictions on its rights to 
bargain collectively and to strike than the departmental service. Thus, 
Public Service Bureaucracy II begins to embrace somewhat more 
explicitly the notion that the public service is an environment separate 
and apart from “the government.” As such, it can be treated as an object 
of social policy and not just as the implementor of policy. The type of 
public servant most characteristic of this category ranges from the 
teacher or professor to the nurse, hydro official, airline pilot or reg- 
ulatory official. This category has the largest number of employees, 
especially at the provincial level, and saw quite rapid growth in the 1950s, 
1960s and early 1970s. Some of its features are traceable to the expansion 
of the public service after World War II. 

The main institutional links with this category are different. Almost by 
definition it is one step further removed from Parliament as an institu- 
tion. Far more often than not the chain of accountability to the public has 
proceeded even more indirectly, from the chief manager, an official, to 
independent “representative’/expert board, to minister, to legislative 
body. Indeed, accountability may even skirt ministers and proceed to 
legislative bodies, but only in the minimum informational sense. The 
power of the purse has also become one step further removed in those 
public service bureaucracies that have had independent sources of 
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revenue (endowments or profits) and/or were influenced by large condi- 
tional grants and other transfers of funds from a senior to a more junior 
level of government. Unlike government departments, they have been 
able to amass unused appropriations and revenue from year to year, thus 
avoiding in significant ways Parliament’s control of the purse. Vis-a-vis 
federalism, a virtually extra-constitutional pattern of accountability 
among the executives of federal and provincial governments has 
evolved. Thus, there exist two loose accountability systems: an elabo- 
rate pattern of co-operative and competitive executive federalism and a 
secondary system wherein one level of bureaucracy has been partially 
held to account, albeit behind the scenes, by the other. Some organiza- 
tions in this arm’s-length group have also developed more explicit lines 
of contact between themselves and private sector clienteles (through 
normal lobbying relationships and also through statutory hearing 
requirements and numerous advisory bodies) than are possible in the 
departmental public service. 


Public Service Bureaucracy HT: 
The New “Control” Bureaucracy 


The third category is more ambiguous, in part because it is more recent. 
Its structure resembles neither the classic line department nor the quasi- 
independent board and agency. Rather, it consists of units attached to 
the existing apparatus in the form of advisory bodies, the newer central 
agencies that have a de facto role in the formulation of broad policy, and 
other specialized units, often of a watchdog (“‘audit” and evaluation) 
and/or “rights advocacy” nature. Though present at both federal and 
provincial levels, these units are perhaps more obvious at the federal 
level, since the latter have had an even more diverse range of interests to 
which these units have become, in part, a way of responding. The control 
agencies are, in part, a response to a perception that the public sector’s 
weight and penetration of social life were actually out of control. Iron- 
ically, this perception was probably created as much by the proliferation 
of non-line agencies as by growth in the departmental, traditional public 
services. But because there are by definition more opportunities to 
scrutinize and criticize the traditional public service than the arm’s- 
length sector, it is the former that has been subjected to still further 
constraints. 

The normative ideas that both accompanied and resulted from the 
emergence of this category include the general notion that public service 
bureaucracies should be not just implementors of public policy but 
should themselves be examples of social experimentation as good 
employers and good citizens in pursuit of contemporary ideas of equity 
and fairness. But this category has also come to include units whose 
existence was the result of pressure from groups who thought that 
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government and bureaucracy was now “the problem.” Thus, there 
emerged numerous professional evaluators and watchdogs and “policy 
types.” Of some importance in the development of this new entourage, 
or even industry, was the expansion of what one might usefully call 
‘“‘acceptable patronage,” that is, in the sense of government as patron. 
By this we do not mean the old-style patronage, wholly devoid of either 
merit or proper tendering and contracting practices, but rather a modern 
form: “patronage with a professional veneer.” So it was that significant 
numbers of mainly professional and well-educated middle-class Cana- 
dians, most of whom would not style themselves as bureaucrats, became 
dependent on the public service even while they were being hired or 
contracted to bring about its reform. 

The public servants of Bureaucracy III ranged from language and 
human rights commissioners to comprehensive auditors, consultants, 
policy analysts, legal aid lawyers and advisors of various sorts. While 
this category is the smallest of the three, it is not insignificant in terms of 
the costs and benefits incurred in the system to meet its requirements 
and to defend against its criticisms. The primary period of growth for this 
category is the 1970s and the early 1980s. 

The institutional links between this group of organizations and tradi- 
tional parliamentary government and federalism are also more subtle, 
indeed sometimes in doubt. Some of the units in this category — for 
example, ombudsmen and other rights commissioners — were 
appointed as direct agents of legislative bodies rather than of the cabinet. 
This idea of accountability conflicts with the notion of responsibility in 
the theory of parliamentary government. (This problem is explored in 
Chapters | and 2.) The very existence of other new organizations, 
however, can also be attributed, in part, to the growing concern of 
legislators, particularly on the opposition side, that government and 
bureaucracy had to be better controlled, assessed and evaluated. The 
expansion of the Office of the Auditor General after the mid-1970s and 
the appointment of the information and privacy commissioners for 
access to information are examples. Some may be tempted to label many 
of these rights and audit bodies as having only advisory powers, but this 
is not true legally for many of them and, moreover, it belies their actual 
overall impact. The relationship to federalism did not change apprecia- 
bly, because both levels of government were establishing their own 
versions of Public Service Bureaucracy II, in part to emulate and 
checkmate each other and in part because both were subject to similar 
social and economic reform pressures in the 1970s and early 1980s. 

These, then, are the three public service bureaucracies in profile. 
What exists in the 1980s is a mélange. Our framework differentiates the 
three, in order both to elaborate on how the public service bureaucracy 
has evolved and to indicate how each major phase or form is, in part, a 
reaction to the past. At the same time, it shows in précis the cumulative 
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set of norms and values expected to be reflected in, or promoted by, the 
Canadian administrative state as a whole. The three categories also help 
one to make greater sense of the ideas embodied in the current and likely 
medium-term reform agenda. Thus the observer should continually ask 
which specific aspects of public service bureaucracy particular interests 
wish to reform or retain, so as to be able to examine the ideas and 
interests that inevitably accompany reform proposals. 
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Chapter 1 YY 


The Public Service Bureaucracies and 
Major Constitutional Norms 


Introduction 


This chapter will examine in more detail the three public service 
bureaucracies, both in terms of their constitutional position among the 
institutions of our democracy and in terms of why they have evolved to 
their present state. 

In effect, constitutions are blueprints of the major institutions and the 
networks of relationships that must exist between them in order to 
realize a certain kind of government. In the case of parliamentary 
government according to the British model, the internal constitutional 
principles by which the “goodness” of any one actual government is 
judged are those of representativeness and responsibility. 

The idea of bureaucratic neutrality/instrumentality is thus central to 
our belief that our political system is driven by popular sovereignty — in 
other words, that the ‘““amateurs” who are the elected representatives of 
the people do, in fact, take the main decisions about public policy. Even 
though we may accept that the bureaucracy is expert in Weber’s sense, 
we also believe that its expertise, and even the power of rationality or 
logic as a principle for decision making, must be mediated by the 
political rationality at the head of the system. 

Representative government exists when the governors are chosen by 
the citizens from among themselves according to formal democratic 
procedures. Responsibility exists when it is possible for electorates to 
identify and, if necessary, discipline those responsible for policy by 
removing them from office, again according to formal procedures. With 
regard to bureaucracy, we normally assume that it is under control, 
thereby fulfilling a condition for realization of an indirect democracy, if it 
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seems Clear that public policy decisions flow from identifiable actors and 
structures within the political decision-making structures that, in turn, 
accept legal and political responsibility. Doubtless this last statement 
should be qualified: let us say that policy decisions that have an impact in 
setting basic rules and relationships, or that have a “constituent” effect 
in building the society, should come from democratically chosen, remov- 
able, political actors. In this chapter, we intend to test the usefulness of 
the framework of public service bureaucracy set out above by examining 
the rules which govern each of the three aspects against these two basic 


ideas: representativeness and responsibility. 

It is also important to view the network of Canadian governments 
from outside, ideally from a distant vantage point. Such an analysis 
might reveal that some problems which appear to be caused by too much 
bureaucracy or by lack of political control in any one government might, 
in fact, be features of only one kind of bureaucracy, or even be traced to 
other parts of the constitutional structure. Since the eleven governments 
of Canada reflect the division of powers between the national and 
provincial governments as set out in the BNA Act and subsequent 
amendments, each government’s public sector reflects its jurisdictions, 
the levels of service that represent political allocations, and some 
amount of incremental growth. 

But the impact of the eleven autonomous governments of the federa- 
tion on Canadian society is not orchestrated by any one all-seeing 
centre, and perhaps is too complex to be controllable. Therefore, even 
though each individual government and its public sector may be, argua- 
bly, under control in its own terms, the whole situation has evolved 
through the interaction of ad hoc strategies of all participating govern- 
ments rather than through the operation of fully formalized constitu- 
tional processes. In this sense, Canada is perhaps stronger on pluralism 
than on popular sovereignty, because the citizens who go to the polls for 
both the federal and provincial governments, as members of the two 
electorates, do not determine the aggregate situation, even though it is 
the one they live in. They may get more government and more 
bureaucracy than they anticipated, if jurisdictions are blurred or the 
federal and provincial governments choose to compete with one another. 
They may even get much less, if the political actors cannot agree about 
which government should provide a particular service. The point is that 
a problem that is ultimately traceable to relations between autonomous 
governments cannot be rectified by individual governments tinkering 
with any of the three public service bureaucracies, even if too much or 
the wrong kind of bureaucracy is the symptom that is apparent. 

Considering the role of bureaucracy inside any one Canadian govern- 
ment is therefore very different from considering “bureaucracy” and 
“government” in the aggregate. While focussing in the present chapter 
on the constitutional constraints on the three public service 
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bureaucracies inside each of the autonomous governments of the federal 
system, with the national government as the main recipient of our 
attention, we do wish to point to the aggregate, or federal, nature of the 
country when it touches our evaluation of whether the constitutional 
rules as they stand are still adequate for understanding and trying to 
control the public service bureaucracies. The plan of the chapter is as 
follows. We first sketch an idealization of the control system inherent in 
the British parliamentary institutions as adapted for Canada. We then 
discuss other elements of the Canadian constitutional settlement, and 
suggest how they have affected the control system, in other words, how 
they have influenced the capacity of Canadian politicians to control and 
direct the permanent machinery of the state. Most of the chapter is 
therefore about cabinet government and its relationship to the traditional 
departmental or line bureaucracy in the national system. Then follow 
discussions of the evolution of public service bureaucracies II and II, in 
which they are evaluated for their conformity to the ideas of represen- 
tativeness and responsibility. The chapter ends with an assessment of 
the problems that currently affect the evolution of the public service 
bureaucracy in Canada. 


Public Service Bureaucracy I 
Idealized Controls of Cabinet Government 


The primary model followed by the Fathers of Confederation, in reaction 
to the American revolution, was the English constitution. But the 
English constitution on its own territory is unitary, flexible and parlia- 
mentary, whereas the new Canadian state had to be, as a condition of 
existence, a federation. Therefore, it is more accurate to say that the 
Fathers attempted to replicate the main relationships that existed 
between the institutions of parliamentary government in unitary Britain 
within each one of the constituent, “watertight” governments of the 
union. 


CHIEF ROLES 


The chief roles of the Westminster system are those of the executive, the 
legislature and the judiciary. It has been said that political history in 
Britain consists of the differentiation of these three roles: the separation 
of the judiciary from the others, but the linking of the executive and the 
legislature. In purely formal terms, the executive is the Crown alone. 
Historically, the Crown has come to bear a certain relationship to the 
two houses of parliament; in the British model the popularly elected 
Commons and the aristocratic element, the Lords, represent a way of 
achieving popular government that has been grafted onto a monarchy. In 
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essence the Crown was subordinated to Parliament, and eventually to 
the House of Commons, through the legislature’s power to grant or deny 
funds. The eventual mature relationship is succinctly but still subtly 
prefigured by the ‘“‘most significant clause” of the Grand Remonstrance 
to the Monarch of 1641: “That his Majesty be humbly petitioned by both 
Houses to employ such counsellors, ambassadors, and other Ministers, 
in managing his business at home and abroad as the Parliament may have 
cause to confide in, without which we cannot give his Majesty such 
supplies for support of his own estate, nor such assistance to the Protes- 
tant party beyond the sea, as is desired.” ! The eventual reciprocity of the 
relationship between the executive and the legislature is already clear 
here. Its precondition is that, in order to survive, “his Majesty” could no 
longer operate as he pleased, but had to be guided by advisors that the 
Parliament could support. 

The formal system does not explicitly provide a rationale for a civil 
service, that is, a bureaucracy. The main purpose for moving to demo- 
cratic government was to establish who should have authority to give 
orders to implement policy, and who therefore should assume the 
responsibility and the entailed political and legal accountability, the 
_monarch or his ministers. As we all know, the ministers were the 

eventual winners of the right to wield executive power. The right is, 
however, conditional on the confidence of the House of Commons; in 
other words, the ministers and their policies must be those that the 
House will ‘confide in,” and in return the House grants supply for 
ongoing support and to implement policy. Each is the prisoner of the 
other. The rules that govern the civil service, therefore, are a secondary 
product of the interactions between ministers and the membership of the 
House of Commons. Ministers are responsible to the House for deci- 
sions taken and administration done in their name. The “control” of the 
bureaucracy emerges from the creative tension of the reciprocal controls 
between the cabinet and the House of Commons. 


HOUSE-CABINET CONTROLS 


The controls of the House on the cabinet are the subject of much 
scholarship,” but their essence can be distilled quickly. They have 
_largely to do with the House’s requirement for detailed, formal, prospec- 
tive and retrospective accountability for spending, but a very incomplete 
ad hoc prospective and retrospective accountability for policy and 
administration. With regard to spending, while it is true that the cabinet 
can extract the resources that it wishes by virtue of its control of a 
majority in the legislature, its proposals must first be laid out in a detailed 
structure or budget (the Estimates). The House formally agrees. The 
House, or its agent, then monitors the still more detailed records of 
expenditure to be sure that actual expenditures match votes, and that 
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probity is consistent throughout. The basis of financial control is there- 
fore as simple as formal, detailed disclosure and its audit. Ideally, the 
role of the civil service is simple, much like that of the servant who is 
sent to market and returns with the exact produce and the receipts. 

The political defensibility for policy and for non-financial administra- 
tion, however, is maintained in a much more ad hoc fashion. The House 
is again the forum, and the networks of relationships between the MPs 
and their constituents are the traditional sources of information. Prob- 
lems caused by actions taken in the government’s name, whether mis- 
taken or deliberate, are raised in the House? for the information and 
correction of the government. The incompleteness of coverage of poten- 
tial issues and abuses makes the task manageable for Parliament. The 
virtual randomness of scanning serves as a deterrent and threat that 
forces the civil service to discipline itself. “Control” can mean as little as 
publicizing an issue, and so forcing a minister to look inside his or her 
department, or as much as dismissal of the government. 

Powers of dismissal are exercised in three ways: the House can refuse 
supply when Estimates are put before it; it can defeat legislation which is 
crucial to the government, either financial legislation or issues important 
to policy; and it can pass a direct vote of no confidence. These powers of 
dismissal remain with the House even though the relatively modern 
device of party brings great order and predictability to the support that 
cabinet can generally count on. 


CABINET-HOUSE CONTROLS 


The controls by cabinet over the House are no less important. The 
executive retains the right to initiate money bills and thereby control the 
profligacy of the Commons’ tendency to vote expenditures on behalf of 
its constituents. It means that there is one source of command for the 
civil service. Spending, and hence taxing, is thereby, ideally, to a plan, 
and can be made tolerably predictable for the ordinary citizen. The fact 
that the prime minister, the head of the cabinet, can dissolve the House 
means that the House membership can be disciplined into stable major- 
ities. Likewise, the cabinet’s device of collective responsibility/soli- 
darity serves to reinforce the discipline of the House. The cabinet can 
shield ministers as it chooses by making an issue a matter of confidence 
in the government as a whole and, therefore, of dissolution. If the 
cabinet did not decide when to invoke solidarity, and therefore when to 
assume the collective political responsibility for whatever error a minis- 
ter might have made, the House could pick off ministers one after 
another. One can argue that, ideally, the notion of individual ministerial 
responsibility in the moral and legal sense serves as a focus for redress of 
injuries caused by acts of the government. Collective responsibility is 
better understood as a device for political survival. The various groups 
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that have intense interests in issues taken one by one are by that device 
forced to abide by the strategies adopted by the alliances that make up 
parties, the stable majorities we alluded to above. 

In brief, the spending that is delegated to the bureaucracy is verifiable 
by both cabinet and the House by virtue of the completeness and detail 
of the budget and public accounts. The justifications for policy and 
advice to ministers and other administrative planning are, in theory, seen 
by ministers in advance and are certainly available to ministers retro- 
spectively. They are available to the House, however, only at the cabi- 
net’s discretion. Retrospective accountability is in effect rationed by the 
cabinet, and can be almost completely denied, as in wartime. 

The essence of the system’s set of controls is the setting up of situa- 
tions of mutual jeopardy. First, the executive and legislature are linked, 
or have a shared fate, through the device of the cabinet. This makes the 
executive responsive and responsible, and the legislature capable of 
disciplined action. Secondly, the political executive and its departmental 
officials are linked in the idea of the permanent executive, which com- 
bines the decision-making authority and the implementing arm. The 
relationship between them is certainly one of mutual jeopardy, although 
not so strong as an automatically shared fate. The “good” civil servant is 
neither seen nor heard. The one who is made fully visible has failed. The 
device of the permanent executive precludes the dilemmas that come to 
the fore in systems that are premised on the separability of politics and 
administration. 

The main principles of cabinet government are, in summary: 


* ministers who are members of the cabinet are fully legally responsible 
as individuals for business done in the name of the Crown; 

¢ there is a mutual dependence between cabinet and the majority party 
in Parliament; 

* there exists a collective political responsibility, or solidarity, of the 
cabinet’s members (the corollary of party discipline); and 

¢ the prime minister has the power to appoint and dismiss ministers, to 
appoint and dismiss deputy ministers, to structure the institutions of 
government and, except in unusual circumstances, to dissolve the 
government and Parliament. 


PERMANENT CIVIL SERVICE: MERIT 


We can turn now to the traditional civil service. The dominant principles 
of its operation in the modern period are, first, permanence of tenure for 
those who constitute it, so long as they satisfy the criteria for “good 
behaviour” (with the exception of deputy ministers, who are removable 
‘at pleasure”) and, related to this, the abstention of civil servants from 
active party politics. 
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Having a permanent civil service and intending to constitute it on the 
principle of merit are very naturally related. Merit is a virtual necessity 
for establishing a permanent civil service and, indeed, is the only real- 
istic substitute for a principle of staffing by the ministers themselves on 
partisan lines; combined with non-partisanship, it is the condition upon 
which patronage could be safely relinquished. 

“The distribution of patronage was the most important single function 
of government,” according to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s biographer, but the 
result was very poor administrative performance.°> The elaboration of 
the idea of merit is that competition should be open to all qualified 
individuals and the decision to appoint should be based solely on an 
individual’s suitability for the job. In Britain, the idea of hiring because 
of merit became the norm during the 1870s, although large-scale 
patronage was not eliminated until the 1890s. In Canada, progress was 
somewhat slower, with a new federal Civil Service Act that called for 
competitive entrance examinations to a large number of positions being 
passed in 1908. In 1918, the entire national civil service was placed under 
the Civil Service Commission. The years after World War Il, roughly 
1945 to 1952, saw some reversals to the system, as returning veterans 
were given preference over any other candidates if they could merely 
meet the minimum qualifications for a post. Each of the provinces went 
through a similar evolution.© The joint ideas of merit and political 
neutrality, in turn, formed a basis for the further development of the civil 
service as amature work force. Staff associations developed, and unions 
were allowed by legislation in 1966. Hence, there has been a steady 
development toward allowing civil servants what might be called ““max- 
imum personhood” compatible with the work. 

The idea of merit in hiring and promotion is complemented by that of 
probity in procurement. Rules for proper tendering for government 
contracts were elaborated in reforms through the 1860s. In terms of 
financial probity of public servants in the handling of public money, 
audits were conducted, by the House of Commons at first, then for the 
House by an official, by the 1860s. The importance of these reforms is 
easy to underestimate today, partly because we are accustomed to their 
operation, and partly because modern electronic methods for financial 
accounting and auditing have made them far easier for the practitioner. 
Still, it was a significant phase in removing some direct economic power 
from ministers, a way of interfering with their power to dispense favours. 
Overall, it might be said that the goal is to structure the civil service so 
that the idea of ministerial responsibility has maximum credibility: the 
minister is distanced from situations of gain that could throw doubt on 
his disinterest, and the civil servants are distanced from situations that 
would give them a “‘class interest” in certain lines of policy which they 
could then covertly attempt to implement. 
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Secondary Controls 


It is important in talking of the idealized controls of the British model of 
cabinet government to recognize a second level of controls beyond the 
tight feedback model of relationship between executive, legislature and 
the civil service that we have just described. We can name some of the 
main elements without discussing them in detail. Most important, the 
judiciary, being separated from direct political and economic power, is 
the earliest and broadest control on both the political’? and permanent 
executives. 

Also, the electoral and the mass party systems ideally reinforce the 
roles that operate in the core system through assisting in the creation of a 
strong executive based on a stable majority in a two-party House of 
Commons. Concretely, this effect has been secured in Britain through an 
electoral system that exaggerates the size of a win for a party with the 
largest number of popular votes and, at the same time, tends to suffocate 
third parties. Also ideally, the partisan system should run along invisible 
cleavages: the United Kingdom has suffered relatively few threats of 
territorial secession because parties have usually, though not 
exclusively, been formed on economic ideas and interests as opposed to 
places. 

Besides these traditionally cited controls, there operates what Doug- 
las Yates calls “big loose” control.® In effective “big loose” control, 
each institution and actor partakes of a single, agreed set of received 
ideas about how the whole should work, has a territorial stake in the 
whole and therefore watches every other actor and institution for ter- 
ritorial and philosophical deviation from an acceptable norm. A com- 
mon culture is a precondition for good “big loose” control, as are 
energetic media that are politically partisan, didactic and varied. Only if 
journalists work from some declared and defensible point of view can 
they impose order and coherence on information, and only if they 
understand their own system of government can they assist in control- 
ling the core institutions. 


Intrinsic Problems: Complexity and Secrecy 


We have presented an idealized version of cabinet/parliamentary gov- 
ernment to illustrate a “best case” of the controls exerted upon the 
traditional civil service by the political element of government. We do 
not wish, however, to suggest that there are no inherent problems. 
Indeed, we see two serious, intrinsic kinds of problems that we would 
like to raise at this point, before we proceed to discuss further difficulties 
of control brought about by the peculiarities of the Canadian adaptation 
of the basic forms. The first concerns the degree of influence of the senior 
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bureaucracy in the making of public policy, and the difficulty in setting 
limits for its legitimacy. The second has to do with problems related to 
secrecy and security. 

It is evident that bureaucrats have a considerable legitimate capacity 
to initiate policy.? The political system expects and encourages them to 
do so when it berates them on those occasions when they have failed to 
plan, to adequately estimate costs and effects, and when legislators 
leave wide discretionary powers in their hands or assign such powers to 
separate boards and agencies. But “legitimate territory” is not well 
mapped. 

The reality of decision making in a complex cabinet/bureaucratic 
structure is that policies are not always clear, frequently conflict with 
each other, and must be constantly reinterpreted as they are applied to 
single cases or projects. It is often unclear whether policy is to be found 
only in the statute that governs a program or department, the cabinet’s 
latest directive, a minister’s speech made over the weekend or a com- 
bination of all of these. Analysts and advisors at and below the deputy 
minister level are constantly meeting in departmental, interdepartmen- 
tal and federal-provincial settings to determine what ministers want or 
what ““my” minister’s preference is. As cabinet documents and memo- 
randa are drafted, advisors attempt to add the right nuance of meaning to 
particular features of a proposal. Data and estimates may be challenged 
or questioned. Interdepartmental concerns are raised. Questions of 
timing and cost are identified. All of this is done with advisors engaged in 
constant discussions “up the line” to the minister through his or her 
deputy minister, and across departmental lines through other ministers, 
departmental officials, political aides and central agency officials. In 
addition, there is also contact with outside interests and with provincial 
governments. 

It should not be surprising, then, that virtually every minister, pri- 
vately and sometimes publicly, discloses his or her anecdotes about the 
great idea that was sabotaged by the senior bureaucracy or by the prime 
minister’s henchmen. In each of these it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
sort out why a given ministerial initiative or pet project may have been 
changed or stalemated. Was there a difference in values and priorities 
whereby a deputy was able, by a process of wearing down his minister, to 
impose a decision on him? Was the deputy, on the contrary, merely 
playing his proper constitutional role in warning the minister of the 
pitfalls of the proposal or the possible contradictions between it and the 
law? Was the proposal in reality killed, not by the sponsoring minister’s 
own bureaucracy, but by other ministers (and their bureaucracies) 
whose concerns and priorities were different? 

In Britain, the late Richard Crossman wrote with great perception of 
his service as a minister. More recently and closer to home, 
Flora MacDonald has provided a brief account of her nine-month minis- 
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terial experience as secretary of state for external affairs.'!° Her article 
describes the many ways in which bureaucrats prepare “entrapment 
devices” for ministers (for example, delayed recommendations, multiple 
deputy ministerial committees, bogus “options’’). It describes her prob- 
lems in establishing alternative advisory networks of academics and of 
her personal political staff. MacDonald is careful to say that the problem 
does not arise from the overt partisanship of senior public servants, but 
rather that public servants regard themselves as being above the partisan 
battle. She quotes approvingly from other experienced politicians such 
as Anthony Wedgwood Benn and Henry Kissinger on this score. But 
nowhere in MacDonald’s account is there a specific example of a policy 
blocked or an initiative frustrated. 

The impression one is left with is that there is a problem, but that it is 
generic to the politics/administration interface and, therefore, too 
woolly to be pinned down empirically and solved by some permanent 
principle. If the problem of supposed preponderance of civil service 
power is generic to the politics/administration interface, one can only 
suggest that the system of cabinet government presents no more of a 
handicap to the politician than do other concrete political systems. 

We also suspect that some necessarily unknown but never negligible 
element of “secret government” is inherent to the form of cabinet/ 
parliamentary government. The relation that the British sociologist 
K.G. Robertson sees is that “Where administration is clearly subordi- 
nate to elected representatives, then information becomes an important 
element in the political struggle for office and therefore something which 
governments will seek to control.” !! In Britain, there are very strong 
secrecy laws to protect state secrets and cabinet’s deliberations, and 
successive governments tend to keep them enforced. As of 1984, there 
was no freedom of information or access legislation in Britain. There 
certainly is no tradition of protected whistle-blowing as there is in the 
United States, although there, because of the separation of powers, the 
dynamics are quite different. In Britain, civil servants who provide the 
press with privileged information, however innocuous or well known as 
an open secret, may be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. In the 
Canadian federal system, there is a typically uneasy compromise 
between American and British norms. We have a new access law, but 
‘with very broad exemptions for whatever information cabinet might see 
as touching national security, national unity or its partisan concerns and 
therefore its solidarity. We also have strong secrets legislation that is, 
however, never so swiftly and trenchantly applied as in Britain (see 
Chapter 2). 

Once more, we suspect that the problem is generic to government, and 
more characteristic of cabinet government, where the executive power is 
so strongly centralized. Indeed, the power to determine the degree of 
secretiveness is one aspect of the concentration of power in the execu- 
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tive (an enabling factor for which is the close relationship between the 
executive and the civil service) that is a distinguishing feature of cabinet 
government. In turn, it creates the risk that cabinet will define more, 
rather than less, as “secret,” a risk that is less compatible with modern 
norms than it was with paternalistic norms. We live in a rights-con- 
scious, information-seeking culture that is cynical about the motives of 
those who exercise power. On the other hand, a proponent of the cabinet 
government form might well ask why we elect representatives to govern 
us if we are convinced that they are not worthy of trust. 


The Canadian Adaptation: Indigenous Problems 


We have just described the traditional set of norms of cabinet/parliamen- 
tary government that work to minimize the substantive role of perma- 
nent officials and to maximize both the substantive role and the legal and 
political accountability of politicians for the operations of the core parts 
of government. We also identified two important generic problems with 
the form. Precisely because cabinet government is designed to make 
ministers visible and apparently responsible, it drops a curtain between 
the observer and the policy-related activity of the permanent officials. It 
can depend heavily on secrecy to control the political agenda and to 
keep demands for political accountability to manageable levels, and 
necessarily puts the cabinet in control of the flow of information about its 
own actions. 

Specifically Canadian problems with the form also exist. The first is 
the simple fact of federalism — the requirement to give the “racially 
diverse” societies of 1867 control over local matters as a precondition of 
union. This is an extremely well-trodden subject in Canadian schol- 
arship; hence, it is explored below primarily as it affects the character of 
the relationships between the executive, the legislature and the perma- 
nent officials. The second main source of deviation is our proximity ina 
number of senses to the United States. The BNA Act of 1867 was 
arguably English in the spirit of having an unwritten, flexible constitu- 
tion in that it wrote down as little as possible. Rather, it established 
representative democracies working on parliamentary principles for the 
national and provincial governments, and set out a division of powers in 
sections 91 and 92.!2 Still, the idea of a flexible constitution is really the 
same as parliamentary supremacy: Parliament, and not a constitutional 
code that is over and above its power, creates laws for all aspects of 
collective life, and to do this it must be pre-eminent and unchallenged. 
The parliament that is intended here, it must be added, is not a legislature 
alone but rather the core entity forged by the collective determination of 
the sovereign, the House of Lords and the House of Commons. The 
heart of the idea is that one polity will constitute the ongoing source of 
authoritative action for the society. !? 
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The BNA Act therefore substituted constitutional government for 
parliamentary government, a qualitative change from the British model 
rather than one merely of degree of emphasis. The present situation in 
Canada is thus the result of a continuing adaptation and elaboration of 
our own constitutional government. The new Constitution Act of 1982, 
and the incorporated Charter of Rights and Freedoms, have increased 
the range of issues on which the courts can test legislation for constitu- 
tionality, and have also elaborated the machinery for amendments and 
the distinctions between ordinary and constitutional laws. 

The main implication this has for the operation of cabinet/parliamen- 
tary government in Canada is at the very least a decentralization of 
power from cabinet. The aggregated situation, post-Charter, becomes 
more and more pluralistic in the sense of allowing contending sources of 
authority to challenge in the courts the legality of government action 
against standards other than the division of powers between the federal 
and provincial governments. If the courts were to routinely arbitrate 
disputes between one part of a government and another, as in the 
complaint brought in late 1984 to the Federal Court by the auditor 
general of Canada against the cabinet, anything like traditional cabinet 
prerogatives would cease to exist. The standard to which the court will 
refer in the case is the auditor general’s 1977 act. If the court’s opinion 
favours the Office of the Auditor General, the cabinet will surely have to 
immediately re-open the act to amend it to conform with its own inter- 
pretation, or risk establishing a principle that divisions of power inside 
its government are not arbitrated by cabinet. 


FEDERALISM: THE CABINET AND TERRITORIAL 
LEGITIMATION 


Sometimes, too little federalism also brings about difficulties for the 
national government. In our system, the national institutions are not 
fully constituted on consistent and direct federal principles as they are in 
the United States.'4 Hence, the Canadian Senate’s members are 
appointed by the national government on a formula to be indirectly 
representative of the provinces and regions, instead of being elected by 
provincial electorates or appointed by provincial legislatures or even 
~ executives. Lieutenant-governors of the provinces represent the Crown 
in provincial areas of sovereignty, and are not ruled by the national 
government’s Governor General. Supreme Court judges are appointed 
by the federal government, using formulae that respect (in part at least) 
the racial diversity of the society for which the court will interpret law. 
The legitimacy of the federal domination of such appointments is seen as 
dubious by some observers. 

The result for the operation of cabinet/parliamentary government in 
the national institutions is that the main burden of territorial legitimation 
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is borne by the national cabinet itself. Again, the subject of the fed- 
eralized cabinet in Canada has been exhaustively discussed: our 
prime ministers must build their ministries on territorial principles as 
well as talent. We wish primarily to point out the great burden that this 
puts on the party system in Canada. If the majority party is based 
disproportionately, or even exclusively, on some regions of the country, 
the prime minister will not be able to put together a government that has 
territorial legitimacy. In effect, the use of the federal cabinet for ter- 
ritorial legitimation considerably elaborates the requirements that the 
party system must meet to fulfil its role in the core control network of 
cabinet government at the federal level. The basic requirement of the 
party system in a unitary government is that there should be a party of 
government and a party of opposition, the “ins” and the “outs.” In the 
Canadian federal system, the “ins” must have a certain territorial dis- 
tribution which is not assured by the rules of the electoral system. The 
role of party in Canada is obviously important to an understanding of our 
central institutions, but it tends to be ignored in relation to the 
bureaucracy itself. This is why we have devoted a separate chapter to the 
subject. 

In addition, the federal cabinet’s bearing the main burden of territorial 
legitimation has important consequences for the operation of 
bureaucracies in this country. These can be referenced by the phrases 
executive federalism and collective administration. 


Executive Federalism 

The term is familiar from the writings of Donald Smiley, who used it to 
refer to the permanent co-ordinating machinery between govern- 
ments.!> This is a level of “public service” that has no formal constitu- 
tional justification, and no formal and direct accountability links to 
politicians and electorates. Its defining characteristic is a focus on 
negotiations between the executives (and their officials) of the various 
governments. Secretariats can outlast the elected politicians of all juris- 
dictions and gather their own autonomous history. A kind of political 
power thus accrues to officials, not necessarily from personal ambitions 
but because there is a gap in the political settlement. Another example of 
an innovative use of public servants was in the Trudeau government’s use 
of officials as ““domestic diplomats”: federal appointees located in the 
provinces but set apart from the regional aspects of the federal govern- 
ment’s bureaucratic structure. These individuals reported directly to the 
federal cabinet, but had considerable discretion in the field. !® 


Collective Administration and Program Bending 

Because ministers carry their territorial identity into cabinet, the notion 
of collective ministerial responsibility has been elaborated in Canada 
with reference to general administration. That is, if our understanding of 
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the idealized form of cabinet government is appropriate, collective 
responsibility is classically a defensive political principle having no legal 
component, whereas individual ministerial responsibility is the legal 
administrative principle. But a norm developed early that policy with 
regional implications should be vetted by that region’s minister, even if 
the substance of the policy was not under his departmental aegis. From 
here it was a fairly easy step to the idea that ministers were collectively 
responsible, in some residual sense, for what was left over once each had 
assumed his or her unique responsibility for the activities undertaken 
legally in their individual names. As well, some of our most vital cabinet 
functions are individually federalized. In unitary Britain, the bureaucra- 
tic activities that help to co-ordinate the departments are executed for 
one minister, usually the prime minister, or the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. In the Canadian national government, because of the principle of a 
federalized cabinet, the head of the treasury is not one person, but a 
board. The secretariat that services the Treasury Board 1s therefore 
thought by some commentators to have a responsibility to a collectivity 
of ministers.!” More recently, the idea of a collective ministerial respon- 
sibility for positive administration has been manifested in an expansion 
in size, powers and numbers of “central agencies.” These agencies have 
tried to offer processes of synoptic rationality to support political “‘col- 
lective responsibility” for the quality of management as something 
distinct from the substance of policy.'® This is, one can suggest, the 
politics/administration dichotomy in a new dress, and a topic that will be 
discussed further below. 

The idea of collective responsibility of cabinet for the quality of 
general administration was part of the justification for the 1979-84 
experiment with ministries of state (Social Development, and Economic 
and Regional Development): these agencies actively “harmonized” pro- 
posals coming forward to cabinet from departmental bureaucracies. 
Although these ministries reported to the senior minister in the cabi- 
net committee for the respective policy area, their source of legitimation 
was the idea of the collectivity of ministers. Although the principles 
that they invoked were rational, they were not without political 
effect. Herbert Laframboise coined the term “program bending”’ 
for the general results of this and earlier efforts to expand central 
- agencies and analytical capacity.!? Under the ministry of state system, 
a minister had no guarantee that he or she would routinely con- 
trol the content or the timing of a proposal to cabinet for action in 
his or her department, let alone its disposition.2° The then prime min- 
ister, John Turner, disbanded these ministries in the summer of 
1984. His action is regarded as the result of pressure from minis- - 
ters who had found the idea of collective responsibility too perva- 
sive, in that it militated against the exercise of individual initiative. 
In effect, it seemed to turn a minister of state into a real minister in 
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the classical sense, and made some of the other ministers who were 
nominally at the helm of the departments appear to be junior in position. 


THE AMERICAN INFLUENCE 


It was stated above that the second main source of deviation in Canada, 
now including the provincial governments, from the model of the parlia- 
mentary institutions of the English constitution was the influence of the 
United States. This influence is brought to bear in two related and 
mutually reinforcing ways. First, the power of the U.S. constitution 
provides an alternative model for a constitutional settlement. Fed- 
eralism in Canada had to be elaborated, and the U.S. constitution 
provided an example. Secondly, Canadian culture and Canadian politi- 
cal life is being swamped by the mass culture of the United States. 
Culture and communications are continental. 


Cultural Influence 

We need mention only one or two examples where our institutions have 
been assimilated. First, and more central for our purposes, Canadian 
civil services have consistently looked toward the United States for 
advice on how they should be organized and articulated. The principles 
of organization and classification of personnel in the federal civil service 
do not resemble those extant in Britain, but have instead been strongly 
influenced by U.S. management theory. The provincial civil services, 
particularly those of the larger provinces, have experienced similar 
U.S.-style management exercises that emphasize the potential of man- 
agement control on objective efficiency grounds. The stability of the 
administrative grade of the British mandarinate has no counterpart in 
any Canadian administration?! (even while new political regimes do not 
usually feel free to completely politicize top ranks); hence, a common 
culture for senior officials is built up with difficulty in Canadian 
bureaucracies, and is open to constant challenge. 

Secondly, our political parties have assimilated to some extent the 
U.S. conception of what a political party is and can do. American parties 
are brokerage parties, each keeping a multitude of interests together 
under the one-party umbrella. This solution has in effect been forced on 
Canadian federal parties by their need to bring all regions of the country 
under their banner, even though the objective interests of the regions will 
be antithetical at times. The two main parties have records, in the sense 
that a minimal pattern can be discerned in their practices in power, but 
have only occasionally worked out distinctive pre-election programs, 
because of the danger that saying anything will offend someone. Cana- 
dian electorates tend increasingly to be faced with a choice between 
styles of leadership rather than choices between desired ends and means 
for achieving them. Provincial parties tend also to assimilate to this style 
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of election, focussing on the party leader. Provincial campaigns will 
sometimes emphasize only current struggles with the federal govern- 
ment. In this sense, Canadian elections bear some resemblance to the 
staggered elections for seats in the U.S. legislature, the difference being, 
of course, that we have no truly “confederal” institution like the U.S. 
Senate to struggle with the harvests of opinion. 

The overflow of U.S. culture and political ideas has two main impacts 
on the operation of Yates’ “big loose” control wherein institutions police 
one another. First, it influences us to partially misunderstand the roles of 
our own institutions. Secondly, it influences us to misunderstand the 
impact on our system of the ideal of efficiency. According to Yates and 
other writers, efficiency in the U.S. ideological framework is the main 
contending idea to that of pluralism. 

With reference to the first problem, terms and roles derived from the 
U.S. congressional system influence Canadians’ grasp of the parliamen- 
tary skeleton under our own federal system. Our notions of what is 
legitimate and what is not are greatly conditioned by norms originating in 
the United States: we often see our House of Commons as a blighted 
Congress, for example, and tend to approve of any fragmentation of 
power as “pluralism,” whether or not it is devolved to elected individu- 
als. We tend also to immediate disapproval of secrecy or centralization 
of power, preferring pure bargaining. Our own press fails us badly in this 
regard. 


The Efficiency Idea 
Like the Americans, we are enthusiastic adherents to the idea of admin- 
istrative efficiency. To be efficient is, after all, to do the thing right. The 
idea begins with the common-sensical desire to take basic administrative 
decisions on some defensible grounds that are not “political” grounds 
involving narrow interest and gain. The emphasis on efficiency then 
works its way up the hierarchy of decision, and results in an attempt by 
administrators to extend the area in which decisions can be taken on 
non-political (so defined) grounds by extending the use of scientific/ 
rationalist techniques for analysis. Within the confines of the U-S. 
system, which is pluralistic in the extreme and where outcomes for 
decisions of importance can be arrived at by pure bargaining, the effi- 
-ciency model is an important source of redress. It is a force that works to 
centralize at least some power and consolidate it on rational criteria, 
rather than allowing unchallenged sway of shifting political alliances. It 
represents a search for stability. The efficiency idea (and the capacity for 
sustained analysis that it implies) is thus an important tool in the hands of 
the presidency; it is a force for centralization of authority and, indeed, a 
motion toward an assumption of responsibility by the administration for 
having forged a coalition on the basis of rational persuasion, itself based 
on evidence gathered in the administration.23 
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On the other hand, in a parliamentary system, stability and predic- 
tability (ideally) already exist because power is concentrated in the 
cabinet. The efficiency idea in this context amounts to a demand to open 
the top of the political/administrative system in the name of another 
value — pure, demonstrable efficiency. Because pure efficiency is diffi- 
cult to demonstrate in specialized areas, in the parliamentary system it 
translates quite frequently into a demand that power be shared with 
“experts.” It is to some extent an alternative model of who should hold 
power. It implies that experts, the deserving on rational grounds, should 
be part of all decision making. Political power based on an electorate is 
thus de-legitimated to some extent. Indeed, compromises based on 
political power can be made to appear illegitimate whenever it can be 
plausibly argued that there exist rational principles than can potentially 
untie a supposed Gordian knot. In the Canadian system, far from work- 
ing effectively as the tool of the central political institutions, the ideas of 
efficiency and rational expertise can easily be used by management 
experts to take power from central political roles. The location of the line 
between administrative matters and political/policy matters is therefore 
of some importance. 

Enthusiasts tend to claim far too much for any new technique that 
purports to enlarge rationality: to insist that it will do the thing right in 
areas where political judgment should rule on priorities. In summary, 
while the efficiency idea comes from the periphery in both systems (i.e., 
it is not fundamental), its effect in each is roughly opposite. And while 
Americans can quickly see the politically centralizing role of the effi- 
ciency idea in their own administrative context, it is much more difficult 
for Canadians to recognize that a major effect of the idea in Canada is to 
remove legitimacy from the realm of politics as the pursuit of values by 
elected politicians. In other words, in Canada, efficiency concerns can 
lead to a plethora of non-elected experts who possess doubtful standards 
for judgment. This is not to say that all or even most claims to expertise 
are false, merely that there is a large grey area where such claims are not 
fully justified. The danger of the large grey area is that potentially it 
favours covert bureaucratic politics over politics proper. 

We can now summarize our ideas about the role of the traditional civil 
service in the context of the Constitution, and the extent to which the 
ideal controls of the system can operate effectively to restrain the 
exercise of pure bureaucratic power. We have said that even in the key 
network of reciprocal controls between executive and legislature, the 
idea of political responsibility/accountability has given way, at least in 
some respects, to the needs for territorial representation and therefore 
legitimacy. The basic rules are complicated, and are thus more difficult 
to understand and to apply. We have also said that much of the complex- 
ity, and hence loosening of controls over some aspects of bureaucratic 
power in our system (here. we refer to the national situation), is due to 
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the federal nature of our political system. This presents a dilemma which 
could be treated in three basic ways: 


¢ fully federalize all our major national institutions ;24 

¢ add some additional controls to the operations of the civil service, to 
make up for the lack of tight central controls of the ideal legislature- 
executive relationship; and 

¢ explore some novel ways of providing the bureaucracy with more 
political leadership, thus bringing it more closely under control of the 
elected element of our Constitution. 


Public Service Bureaucracy II 


This category, as we saw earlier, contains a greater variety of entities 
than Public Service Bureaucracy 1.7° Each government provides diverse 
financial and legal regimes for the organizations that it has chosen, at one 
time or another, to situate at the fringe of the core, departmental pres- 
ence. The powers of boards, the conditions of employment of the chief 
officer, the number of functions under one aegis, the degree of govern- 
ment ownership, and the relation to other organizations of government 
can all vary widely from any one body to another, within governments 
and between governments. 

‘“‘Non-departmental public service” is a very shadowy description of 
the vigorous presences that have been fundamental to the Canadian 
identity; the great surface and air transportation and communication 
industries, Canadian National Railways and Air Canada are two ready 
examples. Electricity-generating operations, the Hydros of Ontario and 
Quebec, are other familiar examples. 

But the Crown corporations, the entities with corporate form that are 
wholly or partly owned and controlled by a government, are only one 
important type. There are many other “families” of entities, a few of 
which are sketched below in a description that emphasizes the major 
function of a body. The examples that are given are in the nature of ideal 
types, for most of the real organizations are mixed types, performing 
several functions, and hence do not fall neatly into any one category. 

After the corporate forms, a second major category is made up of 
“bodies that have powers and obligations of a judicial kind, or which 
themselves operate on a judicial model to regulate access of competing 
actors to some scarce natural resource or natural monopoly. Examples 
here are regulatory commissions such as the Canadian Radio-television 
and Telecommunications Commission and the National Energy Board, 
and administrative and appeal tribunals such as the Tariff Board and the 
Tax Review Board. The administrative and appeal tribunals make judg- 
ments about individual cases within the framework of a statute of a 
legislature, holding hearings that are modelled on the judicial process. 
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A third major group performs advisory functions to the government 
and, indeed, to the public at large. Examples are the Economic Council 
of Canada and the Law Reform Commissions of the federal and provin- 


cial governments. 
Still another group exists to undertake research of one kind or another, 


and to issue grants to organizations or individuals to undertake original 
research. Prominent examples are the Canada Council for the arts, the 
Medical Research Council, and the newer Social Sciences and Human- 
ities Research Council and the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council. 

Marketing boards form a class by themselves: they work in areas 
where both the federal and provincial governments have some jurisdic- 
tion and are therefore usually highly specialized enterprises which buy 
and sell basic produce such as eggs, or establish quotas for orderly 
marketing. 

A final category is that of social welfare institutions, the universities 
and other places of education, and hospitals, as well as the research and 
granting bodies mentioned above. The organizations of this varied cate- 
gory, some with very old and complex structures for administration, are 
of enormous importance to the quality of national life. They are constitu- 
tionally in the provincial jurisdiction, although in many respects they 
have become instruments of federal policy, expressed through spending 
transfers. Because of the potential for disagreement about where some 
of these organizations properly belong vis-a-vis their links to one or 
another government, or the extent to which they enjoy independent 
status, we have tried to keep the counts of their work forces separate so 
far as possible in our quantitative presentations in Chapter 3. For pur- 
poses of the forthcoming discussion, however, we classify them as a part 
of the non-departmental sector of government, because their administra- 
tion is not directly of departmental form, and as belonging to the provin- 
cial government rather than as self-governing or responsible primarily to 
locally constituted authorities, because the provincial government holds 
the trump card of the power of the purse and can therefore authorita- 
tively state policy parameters. 

As a consequence of the variety of non-governmental bodies, and 
their constant creation and demise (with births greatly outnumbering 
deaths in some categories), it is difficult to come up with a firm count. In 
the federal government, for one example, the Financial Administration 
Act produces one list in its schedules, the Public Accounts another, and 
the Auditor General’s Report has at times contested both of these.7° 
Most commentators would probably agree that, in total, there are about 
twice as many provincial as federal bodies; that neither financial worth 
nor counts of organizations or employees can adequately describe the 
scope or significance of non-departmental forms; that the picture 
becomes really complex when one attempts to account for bodies that 
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are jointly or partly owned by government or which are subsidiaries or 
subsidiaries of subsidiaries; that the majority of bodies were created 
between 1960 and 1980; and that most of the really well-known govern- 
ment-owned bodies were created between 1940 and 1960. 

This is not to imply that the scope and importance of government’s 
non-departmental activity is in any fundamental sense mysterious or 
unknowable. Recent years have witnessed an outpouring of government 
publications, scholarly analyses?’ and popular comment on most of the 
main areas of government activity that take place outside the traditional 
departmental boundaries. In this study, we use employment data for 
government enterprises as defined by Statistics Canada to compare the 
‘size’ in number of workers in the non-departmental public sector to 
that of general government (see Chapter 3). Statistics Canada’s Financial 
Management System (FMS) has been developing classifications and a 
statistical framework over the last 50 years to produce consistent and 
comparable statistics on government activity in Canada. To the FMS, 
government agencies are subordinate bodies created or acquired by 
governments and owned by them, ownership being defined as the pos- 
session of 50 percent or more of the voting shares (or the equivalent) of 
any agency.28 Obviously, however, employment measured on this uni- 
verse is only one of many possible perspectives. 

The considerable structural untidiness of the non-departmental seg- 
ment of the public service reflects the fact that its bodies have grown up 
in response to a variety of forces, rather than being constructed accord- 
ing to formulae to meet routine kinds of needs, or to deliberately and 
neatly evade controls of a clearly specified nature. Some bodies, such as 
schools, predate the formal institutions of the federal and provincial 
governments. The peculiarities of the Canadian political economy, of its 
vast lands but small market, stretched like a horizontal image of Chile 
along the U.S. border, has meant that for some purposes there would be 
a state vehicle or there would be nothing.*? Or nothing Canadian at least, 
for it was assumed that if neither indigenous business nor government 
acted, an American presence would shortly fill the vacuum. Hence 
government intervention during the nation-building decades to rescue 
private sector railway development from bankruptcy and failure, and to 
set up public enterprises such as the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
~ tion, established in the early 1930s, to supply radio of national origin to 
Canadians. By the 1940s, there was a base of more than a dozen federal 
public businesses. Then, in the seven years of World War II, more than 
30 federal Crown corporations were created to supply and distribute 
virtually everything, from tools, machinery and munitions, to timber, 
housing and food. The nature of the goods or service involved would 
affect the form in each case, as would the character of the time and the 
milieu in which it was established. After the war, many such corpora- 
tions were wound up or returned to the private sector, but the net effect 
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was an increase in numbers, and variety in their form and function, and 
in their cultural/political acceptability to governments and the electorate 
alike. 


Motives for Structural Heretics 


Perhaps one of the more illuminating windows on the group of “‘struc- 
tural heretics,” to use J.E. Hodgetts’ phrase, is the question of what the 
government’s motives might have been in deciding, for any given task, to 
use a non-departmental body instead of one embedded in the traditional 
departmental structure.2° Why would a government, having decided 
that some function or program was necessary, not make use of the 
panoply of departments and expertise already at its bidding? The 
motives were varied, the main ones being: 1) to separate the function 
from “politics,” defined as interference by elected politicians; 2) to 
enhance the play of special interest politics by fragmenting policy 
spheres and locating decision making in separate arenas, where private 
interests believe they have more control; 3) to separate the decision- 
making function from “bureaucracy” in the sense of rigid red tape; and, 
perhaps related, 4) to find a novel form that would promote co-operation 
or joint ventures with both other governments and private enterprise. 

Given that the defining characteristic — both the jewel in the crown 
and the sacred cow — of parliamentary government is ministerial 
responsibility, one may ask why it could seem appropriate to move an 
entity to arm’s length from political control. The answer appears to lie in 
an assumption that the day-to-day administration in some areas can be 
performed routinely without much need for political attention; adminis- 
trative problems can readily be soived by referring to clear policies 
already specified by the usual political fora. It has been noted that the 
first recorded non-departmental entity under the British constitution 
goes back to the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, when she placed certain 
functions out of the reach of her ministers.?! Activities deemed to be 
best managed at arm’s length tend to be those fraught with potential 
conflicts of interest and therefore with political traps, and/or those 
thought to be best administered by experts. 

Obviously, contemporary management of the great corporations falls 
into both categories. Economic regulation was probably thought to 
belong under the first during the early years of Confederation, given the 
potential (and the actual) opportunities for enriching friends and 
impoverishing enemies, though now management requires expertise as 
well as disinterest. Later, some forms of regulation took on quasi-judicial 
characteristics which also argued for quasi-independence and “court- 
like” procedures. There are also examples where structures evolved 
from a combined fear of excesses in the use of power and recognition of 
the fundamental importance of a given function: 
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. . . the federal government very soon after Confederation chose to vest the 
day-to-day functions of law enforcement and the prevention of crime witha 
de-politicized police force operating within a non-departmental structure. 
That structure serves to separate the police force (namely the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police) from political direction with respect to operations and 
the results of day-to-day police operations are assessed and acted upon by 
an independent judiciary. The commissioner of the RCMP, rather than a 
minister of the Crown, is vested by Parliament with “the control and 
management of the force, and all matters connected therewith,” subject to 
direction on policy from a minister. Similarly, under the National Defence 
Act the Chief of the Defence Staff is responsible for ‘‘the control and 
administration of the Canadian Forces” subject to the regulations under the 
Act and under the direction of the Minister of National Defence.32 
Universities are at even greater distance from the interference of prevail- 
ing political orthodoxies. The form of university self-government that 
exists today in Britain and Canada has roots in the autonomous corpo- 
rate institutions of the 12th and 13th centuries which were deliberately 
structured to maximize academic freedom. In contrast, and exclusive of 
school boards, the governing apparatus for primary and secondary 
education is an integral part of the state bureaucracy. Related forms of 
cultural autonomy were also thought necessary for bodies such as the 
CBC and the Canada Council. 

Another reason for establishing an arm’s-length body is that private 
interests simply want decision making located in a quasi-separate arena 
of power so as to enhance their own control over outcomes: whatever the 
current arena may be, it is thought that a newer, more controllable one is 
needed. 

The third main reason for distancing a body from the core of govern- 
ment — the desire to keep it free from the influence of “bureaucracy” 
—- is the one most frequently enthusiastically endorsed in anti-bureau- 
cratic times. Administrative constraints in the departmental structure 
may prevent potential bureaucratic abuses but, it is argued, they also 
limit the creativity and initiative of staff. An entity stymied by govern- 
ment-wide red tape cannot be managed according to the best practices 
and principles of the private sector. In the case of universities, bureau- 
cratic due process norms are interwoven with expert and scholarly 
criteria to allow for the kinds of recruitment, probation and promotion 
‘that are thought necessary to recognize and reward the occasional 
comets of brilliance and to conduct research and teach at the highest 
levels. With regard to business-type corporations, the usual salary 
restraints of civil services have long been seen as untenable if govern- 
ment is to recruit the best of private sector talent to run its commercial 
enterprises. C.D. Howe expressed an opinion still current today when 
he said in 1951: “No one would suggest that the Polymer Corporation, a 
$50 million project with a turnover of $40 or $50 million a year, would be 
operated by a man with a civil service salary.”33 
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The fourth reason for setting up a non-departmental body is a desire 
for more flexibility and freedom from close political and bureaucratic’ 
controls in order to engage in less formal partnerships with other main 
players. Many times the desired partner will be another government. A 
non-departmental entity can be a way to sidestep the strains and ten- 
sions of federalism. Being distanced from politics, it can more readily 
adopt a pragmatic course of managing, as opposed to “‘solving,”’ intrac- 
table problems, conflicting interests and intergovernmental competi- 
tiveness. Initially, such co-operation between governments was limited 
to the marketing-board kind of arrangement. But the sheer convenience 
of the form has led to increased use. 

Because modern life is an ongoing education in the inadequacies of a 
set of categories devised at the end of the 19th century, this fragmented, 
superficially apolitical kind of organizational “‘federalism” continues to 
take over in areas that had not been anticipated. In some cases, however, 
the partnership will be a more innovative, co-operative venture with a 
private firm, a way of giving some capital or a tax break to finance an 
activity of which the government approves, but which is less fundamen- 
tal and more risky than the traditional enterprises. The federal govern- 
ment’s support for Dome Petroleum in the 1970s through super-depletion 
allowances to promote offshore exploration is an example. This last 
category is sometimes called “chosen instruments,” and is strongly 
disapproved of by those observers who consider it to be unwarranted 
and unhealthy interference in the normal market activities of the private 
sector. 


Ministerial Responsibility 


Does the concept of ministerial responsibility survive the compromises 
that are made when atask is located outside the traditional departmental 
structure? One can say only that in many ways it does not; there are still 


some controls. 
As one might expect, the relationship between non-departmental 


bodies and their designated ministers is not standardized. One entity 
may be subject to almost the same range of controls by a minister as is a 
department, while another may be almost free of ministerial involve- 
ment. At a minimum, the minister is the conduit for exchanges of 
information between the entity and the House, such activity necessitat- 
ing at least an annual report. A minister is also responsible for champion- 
ing its budget in cabinet and piloting its Estimates through the House if it 
obtains revenues from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. But even in the 
most controlled cases, the sense in which the minister is accepted to be 
responsible for any element of administration or its results is very much 
less than in the case of a regular department of government. Certainly a 
minister would not expect to resign because of problems with his or her 
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non-departmental responsibilities, or to be judged by a prime minister as 
having failed to be a strong minister because of events in the non- 
departmental area, with the exceptions of education and health. Equally, 
itis less likely that direct questions of lack of confidence in a government 
would come up with regard to non-departmental bodies. In this sense, 
therefore, the non-departmental sector of government is not accountable 
in terms of traditional norms of full political responsibility. To compli- 
cate matters further, the government (most often the governor-in-coun- 
cil) has in some cases the legal power to issue a binding directive which 
must be obeyed by management, and must also be reported to Parlia- 
ment. Some observers see in this a considerable element of power 
without responsibility, because it is cabinet as a whole that is nominally 
responsible, rather than the designated minister.34 

The precise degree of de facto, if not legal, responsibility is often 
nicely calculated by studying the modes and conditions of appointment 
of the chief officers and board members of non-departmental bodies. 
Whether the chief executive officer is appointed by the board of direc- 
tors or by the governor-in-council will often indicate the degree of 
independence to be exhibited, as will the terms of appointment. These 
latter also indicate the extent of resistance that determined management 
can offer to political interference from government. While deputy minis- 
ters of government departments, and sometimes even assistant deputy 
ministers, are appointed ‘at pleasure,” so that they can be moved and 
removed with a minimum of inconvenience, the top management in non- 
departmental bodies will most often be appointed ‘“‘during good 
behaviour” for a fixed term, removable only “for cause” and, in extreme 
cases, only removable by joint address of the House of Commons and 
the Senate. One can also study the terms under which a dependent body 
receives its budget, and the numbers and kinds of “partitions” in the 
budget, the most basic being between operating and capital budgets. It 
must be noted that the appointment mode for the non-departmental 
body’s leadership bears no necessary relation to the status of its 
employees, whether or not they fall under the provisions of the various 
civil service acts or the federal government’s Public Service Employ- 
ment Act. 


Parliamentary Influence 


The relationships between Parliament and non-departmental bodies are 
also varied. There are only two firm rules, as noted: that ministers need 
not answer for internal management and that Parliament is entitled to an 
annual report. It may also receive other reports that a minister has 
requested, for example, an auditor’s report. On the other hand, there is 
nothing to stop a member of Parliament from criticizing any aspect of 
policy or performance of a non-departmental body in any debate in 
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which the subject is even tangentially relevant. MPs can seek informa- 
tion and ask questions, but with no guarantee of answers, for ministers 
are not obligated to answer for anything which is not in their official 
knowledge. 

Full debates are staged when new legislation is introduced to establish 
a non-departmental body. Here lies the source of bitterness among 
opposition MPs at the Trudeau government’s tendency to use the order- 
in-council as an instrument to establish public bodies, and also to allow 
bodies to form their own subsidiaries; since this government strategy 
evaded discussion in the House. But in general, non-departmental 
bodies are exempt only from “the Parliamentary process of nagging’’>> 
by virtue of the fact that ministers need not answer questions about 
them. 

Most non-departmental bodies may be called before a committee of 
Parliament or of the provincial legislatures to account for themselves. 
The most frequent forums in the federal House of Commons are the 
standing committee on miscellaneous estimates, where organizations 
that are financially dependent on government revenue will be called to 
discuss almost anything in nominal defence of a budget, and the public 
accounts committee, which has increasingly in recent years involved 
itself in the affairs of the Crown corporations. In the federal House, 
parliamentarians have, at least since 1921, demanded a dedicated stand- 
ing committee on non-departmental bodies, their primary interest being 
entities that are potential commercial disasters,*© such as Canadair. But 
to date, their demands have had no result, although the new Con- 
servative government may conceivably occupy some of its backbench 
strength in this way. 

Some provinces, notably British Columbia, do have parliamentary 
committees designated to track the affairs of non-departmental bodies. 
The classic arguments against involvement by parliamentarians in inter- 
nal management, and full disclosure to Parliament by the non-depart- 
mental bodies through ministers are, of course, that the usefulness of the 
form would be lost. Many questions legislators ask are about matters 
other than the financial affairs of the bodies, and if they were to be 
answered, the governing legislation would have to be changed to give 
ministers more power. Disclosure of the affairs of commercially competi- 
tive bodies might well disadvantage them, again being counter to the 
Original intention, which was to free them from the hobbles of a 
bureaucrat’s lot. Further, the bodies, like regular departments, would 
require additional resources to deal with parliamentary inquiries (often 
frivolous in nature), which would blunt their purpose and add to their 
costs. Finally, they would take more of the House’s time, at the expense 
of the departmental structure proper. 

Committees of the past, which predate the federal House of Com- 
mons’ current structure of standing subject committees, have on occa- 
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sion had terms of reference that gave them a better opportunity to 
examine non-departmental bodies. They seldom distinguished them- 
selves, being more interested in partisan politics than their terms of 
reference. In particular, a committee of the federal House on broadcast- 
ing has served as a model of the kind of involvement by Parliament in the 
affairs of cultural agencies that should be avoided. It turned “into 
something that came very close to a witch hunt.”37 

Neither the federal auditor general nor his provincial counterparts 
have had carte blanche to conduct either narrow financial audit or 
broader-scope studies for legislatures across the full range of non- 
departmental bodies. Commercial enterprises have normally been 
excluded from these audits, on the grounds that financial audits of the 
type conducted in the private sector are both cheaper and more suitable. 
Recent federal legislation narrowed the range of exemptions from exam- 
ination by the federal auditor general, but does not seem to have 
endorsed an across-the-board application of the new broadscope “com- 
prehensive audit,” which includes financial audit as only one small part 
of a multi-faceted review and is extremely costly. Indeed, the question of 
whether a legislative auditor should conduct a comprehensive audit on 
non-departmental bodies boils down to whether the government should 
allow a back door to Parliament for partisan criticism of the internal 
management of arm’s-length bodies. 

Overall, therefore, it would appear that Parliament’s control or influ- 
ence over the non-departmental bodies has been sacrificed to a some- 
what greater extent than has government’s. To understand the extent of 
any loss, one probably has to make a case-by-case evaluation of whether 
the theory that policy can be separated from day-to-day operations 
administered by experts has stood up to the test of time. It is well to 
remember that the closing of uneconomic branch lines on railways was 
once regarded as an administrative matter, with no overriding social 
implications, as were pit closings in British mines. The loss of the 
opportunity for parliamentary ventilation, and thus politicization, and 
the loss of parliamentary influence over socially important areas is an 
evasion of responsible government. 


_ The Substitution of Representation and Expertise for 
Responsibility 


The non-departmental form does have virtues that partly offset its 
defects. As the discussion of public service bureaucracy in the frame- 
work has illustrated, there is more to the control ethos than the formal 
dictates of responsible government. A significant difference between 
public service bureaucracies II and III is that the former has deliberately 
tried to redress the loss of responsibility by strengthening another ele- 
ment of democracy. The substituted “good” is not as coherent as the 
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ideas of parliamentary government, but it embraces certain notions of 
representation. This representation is not elected. Still, a general prefer- 
ence for collective boards and commissions, as distinct from unitary 
appointed leadership, is clearly a form of representation, in that power is 
more widely shared. Thus, the assorted regulatory boards, boards of 
directors of Crown corporations and, at the provincial level, boards of 
education, university and hospital boards, do represent a broader range 
of interests than might be consulted otherwise. In the case of local 
school boards, direct election is used, adding to the legitimacy of the 
representation. School boards are a special case. Being elected, they 
have such convincing democratic legitimacy that they can enter open 
contests of will with the elected provincial government leadership, even 
though that leadership enjoys both electoral legitimacy and the power of 
the purse in the matter of education. 

Significantly, however, this form of representation was not initially 
intended to reduce the influence of bureaucrats, but as often as not was a 
way to skirt elected ministers and thereby to control their influence. In 
other words, representation was intended to amplify the original motive, 
which was to locate a function outside the departmental structure. Thus, 
particularly in key areas of regulation, the intent (framed within the 
bounds of a statute) was to devise political arenas in which the “politics” 
of ministers could be avoided. Hence independent, or at least arguably 
disinterested, regulatory realms were created in broadcasting, transpor- 
tation, energy and competition policy, to name a few. It is a moot point as 
to why these particular areas should be independent whereas other, 
perhaps equally deserving, ones are not. The choices do not necessarily 
reflect management science, but rather differences in political power. 
Thus the power of producer groups is amplified by the use of such 
bodies, while that of consumers or environmentalists generally is not. 

The question of meaningful control becomes even more complicated 
when one looks at the large commercial Crown corporations that have 
revenue of their own, and thereby do not have to apply to Parliament for 
budget. Debate has raged that this realm of bureaucracy is out of control 
as well. Does the government of Ontario control its bureaucrats in 
Ontario Hydro, or does Hydro affect the government? How does one 
know? 

Similarly, but in an even more complex set of equations of represen- 
tativeness, bureaucracy and democracy, one can cite provincial govern- 
ments’ dilemmas in controlling the health and education bureaucrats. 
There is, of course, no problem with the headquarters official in the line 
department. But there are confounding problems with the teacher in the 
classroom who does not teach students how to read or how to act 
morally in modern life, the university department that somehow cannot 
produce new vital programs when society clearly needs trained people in 
this field or that, and the doctor who minimizes his or her own risks by 
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using tests and hospital facilities too often and sends health care costs 
upward. How are these professionals to be held to account for imple- 
menting chosen public service policies, and at the same time be given the 
necessary freedom to apply their professional expertise? A reconcilia- 
tion may not often be possible. For example, under conditions of 
extreme restraint it may not be possible to provide care to medically 
(professionally) acceptable standards. Politicians find themselves argu- 
ing that alternative medical models are more appropriate than the one 
chosen by their professionals. That is, they are forced to challenge the 
expertise of their own experts. 

In the non-departmental sector, then, expertise and the power of 
knowledge groups are real forces in the control equation, even if there is 
not always sufficient financial backing to allow them to implement their 
chosen model within the imposed political framework. Expertise is, of 
course, central to all three bureaucracies in the framework, but in this 
sector it is probably strongest, because it is the most autonomous and 
concentrated. This is so not only in the social welfare professional 
bureaucracies but also in the key regulatory realms. 

Therefore, we would argue, the world of Public Service Bureaucracy 
Il runs on a version of pluralism in which limited representation partly 
substitutes for a purer form of representative democracy. Moreover, 
ministers have a rough and ready way of exerting worst case control: 
what has been given can be revoked, and what is not clearly revoked can 
be threatened. 

Finally, and not least important, the fragmentation and competition 
internal to Public Service Bureaucracy I, which is inherent in its model 
of pluralism, means that there is no one centre of opposition to duly 
elected authority. There is no focal point from which non-elected 
officials contest with cabinet for the power to make significant public 
policy decisions for the whole nation. Some agencies and professions 
may well regularly “go for broke” in seeking to gain their own interests, 
but they take little interest in enunciating a vision of the whole society, 
which is the task of the political actors. 

Not least because of the extreme fragmentation of power in Public 
Service Bureaucracy II, we do not see this realm of activity as the area of 
government that is most significantly out of control, and therefore most 
- inneed of redress. Rather, we argue that the very complexity of the area 
almost necessarily evokes a perception that it is uncontrolled, in large 
part because of the enormous effort that is required of the observer to 
come even partly to terms with it. This perception has encouraged public 
actors to push for the creation and enlargement of the third sector of the 
bureaucracy that we described as the “control bureaucracy,” on the 
grounds that only dedicated full-time bodies could develop the expertise 
and provide the energy for a coming to terms with the control problems 
posed for politicians. In choosing to delegate such a wide range of 
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problems to a bureaucracy, decision makers set up a dynamic whereby 
the power and growth of the newest control bodies were directly depen- 
dent upon the extent to which their work discredited the older bodies. It 
is this newest sector, ironically intended to police the others, that is itself 
most lacking in controls. We would judge that while the jury is still out on 
parts of the non-departmental sector, for the most part it scores well on 
its balance of partly distanced responsibility, representativeness of some 
essential interests, and its use of norms from the business and profes- 
sional areas. We would also maintain that Public Service Bureaucracy I 
is over-controlled by internal rules and guidelines. 


Public Service Bureaucracy II 


In the framework to this study, we sketched a Public Service 
Bureaucracy III that we have also referred to as “the control 
bureaucracy” and “Parliament’s bureaucracy.” There is no single reason 
for our national legislature’s heavy dependence on numerous control 
bureaucracies to do the job that was once its own, for the trend, if trend it 
is, is much further advanced in the federal arena than in the provinces. 
We see the causes as falling into three main categories: 1) continent-wide 
social/political themes; 2) trends in the national Parliament; and 3) nar- 
rower-scale, small-p political factors. 

The late 1960s and early 1970s witnessed a continent-wide advocacy of 
“participation” that, although intense and linked to ideals of ““democ- 
racy” in many cases, did not refer to specifically electoral legitimation 
and, in effect, bypassed and downplayed traditional political institu- 
tions. This was followed shortly by an emphasis on individual rights in a 
multitude of settings. One can see the landmarks of the rights ethos in 
Canada in the various provincial and federal bills of rights, the provincial 
ombudsman movements, protection of personal privacy, the implemen- 
tation of criminal legal aid in all provinces, and the eventual entrench- 
ment of individual rights in the federal charter. Thus, what can be called 
the sanctity of the individual was being emphasized anew at just the time 
that the institutions of parliamentary democracy were in a period of 
fairly clear decline. 

By the turn of the decade into the 1970s, the federal House had been 
“modernized,” or fragmented, into a committee structure. The simple 
fact that most business of substantial, as opposed to rhetorical, impor- 
tance was to be handled in standing committees dramatically decreased 
the significance and impressiveness of the traditional Committee of the 
Whole, where the House meets as one entity, and which still holds the 
formal power. This downgrading of the importance of events on the floor 
of the House of Commons naturally decreased the power of the opposi- 
tion to affect the national political agenda. This took place in the midst of 
one of our recurrent national infatuations with the potential of rational 
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business-type “systems”? for complete (and therefore equitable) and 
efficient restructuring of the administrative machinery.*® Parliament’s 
traditional ad hoc enforcement of retrospective accountability*? was 
diagnosed as inadequate for the task of maintaining quality across the 
whole spectrum of complex modern administration (therefore prevent- 
ing damage to the rights of individuals). For so onerous and “expert” a 
task, something much more systematic and thorough was needed. 
Finally, the more narrowly political situation favoured the creation of 
institutions that handled grievances outside of a partisan context. 

The political vulnerability of the Liberal government in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s made it seem convenient to allow the Office of the 
Auditor General to capture the stewardship of responsibility for the 
soundness of all management systems, thereby moving much debate 
from the floor of the House to the public accounts committee.*?9 Further, 
the Public Service Commission existed as a prototype that had handled 
its semi-autonomy with discretion and professionalism. Hence, the 
trends of federal and provincial attentiveness to individual citizen rights, 
the political interests of the government and the sense that Parliament 
was inadequate to the task all coalesced to favour the substitution of 
bureaucratic systems for Parliament’s imperfections. 

We can now investigate this aspect of the public service from the 
standpoint of the vital norms of parliamentary government: responsibil- 
ity and representativeness. The agencies of Public Service Bureaucracy 
Ill can be seen as falling into three main types: 


¢ “Parliamentary organizations” that are agents or servants of Parlia- 
ment, and for whom the schemes of ministerial responsibility and 
accountability do not apply in any normal or clear sense. The most 
visible at the provincial level are the ombudsmen. The important 
bodies at the federal level include the auditor general, the Public 
Service Commission, the commissioner of official languages, the: 
Canadian Human Rights Commission, and the privacy and informa- 
tion commissioner.*! 

¢ Central agencies that are set into the regular bureaucracy and are 
themselves responsible for both policy formulation and administra- 
tion to a minister, but which are justified on managerial rather than 
constitutional conceptions of collective responsibility of the whole 
group of ministers. 

¢ A group of bodies that can be seen as transitional between Public 
Service Bureaucracy I and the newer, more clearly focussed control 
bureaucracy. These are organizations that exist to monitor both the 
executive and the bureaucracy in specific domains and policy fields, 
and which are candidates for attachment to Parliament as elements of 
the bureaucracy of control. In the following section, we will treat these 
three main groups in reverse order of importance. 
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Executive-Based Monitoring and Advisory Bodies 


This element of Public Service Bureaucracy HI includes a mélange of 
bodies, each headed by a board that reports to the cabinet or individual 
ministers for a wide variety of advisory, monitory and regulatory pur- 
poses. Early examples of this genre were the Economic Council, the 
Science Council and the Law Reform Commission. A more recent 
example is the Advisory Council on the Status of Women. These advis- 
ory bodies give some of the interests that are affected by policies in 
major areas a chance to influence policy proposals in a more formal, 
structured way. In part they were considered to be policy counter- 
weights to the regular bureaucracy. There are, of course, smaller advis- 
ory bodies seeded throughout the departmental and agency structure. 

Playing more of a direct monitoring and regulating role are bodies such 
as the Public Service Staff Relations Board (PSSRB) and the Pay 
Research Bureau. The PSSRB falls under the Privy Council Office for 
budgetary purposes, and the minister designated as responsible is the 
president of the Privy Council. It exercises regulatory powers relating to 
the granting of collective bargaining rights, processing and resolution of 
grievances, designation of employees essential to maintain a level of 
service supporting the public safety (see Chapter 2), declaration of 
lawfulness of strikes and establishment of conciliation boards. The 
members of the board itself are order-in-council appointments, while 
staff are appointed under the normal provisions of the Public Service 
Employment Act. All order-in-council appointments are during good 
behaviour, and are for periods of seven or ten years. 

Another such body, the Pay Research Bureau, acts in a staff capacity 
to the Public Service Commission and the Treasury Board secretariat by 
developing recommendations for salary revisions. It reports to the Trea- 
sury Board, the agency that makes the final pay recommendation, and 
not to the Public Service Commission, which must not be confused with 
“the employer.” 


Central Control Agencies 


Our Canadian political culture at the federal level encourages a prolifera- 
tion of central supervisory control agencies that exist to back up the 
peculiarly Canadian notion of the positive collective responsibility of 
cabinet for the overall quality of management. This is reinforced by a 
love for reorganization and, as noted earlier, a strong attachment to the 
pre-eminent American principles of efficiency and pluralism. Central 
executive control agencies are set above the normal heads of the perma- 
nent executive. They play a watchdog role over the bureaucracy on 
behalf of the government for the efficiency and effectiveness of bureau- 
cratic process as opposed to the substance of policy. There have also 
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been experiments with staff support agencies to the executive for fairly 
ageressive policy harmonization across departments and even policy 
sectors, and for implementation of newer management techniques such 
as comprehensive strategic planning. The more traditional central agen- 
cies of the Privy Council Office, the Treasury Board secretariat and the 
Department of Finance, and their equivalents at the provincial level of 
government, look after resource allocation — i.e., the implementation 
of cabinet’s priority-setting exercises — and enforce service-wide stan- 
dards and guidelines. 

Perhaps the most intriguing federal central control agency is the Office 
of the Comptroller General. It institutionalizes, side by side with Trea- 
sury Board secretariat’s concerns for allocation, a commitment to the 
full range of new and old management practices. It exemplifies perfectly 
the importance of the notion of rational efficiency in Canadian political 
culture: the government’s commitment to in-depth evaluation for effec- 
tiveness of all its expenditure programs. Established in 1978, the Office 
of the Comptroller General still had a small staff in 1983.47 Its real 
influence, however, is to be seen in the effects and costs of its policies 
that are transferred to the departmental civil service. It is a clear exam- 
ple of ‘program bending,’ because the ministerial department 
bureaucracy is diverted from its direct duty to implement policy for 
which the minister can take clear responsibility; instead, the department 
bureaucracy has a less clear responsibility to follow the “objective” 
procedural dictates of a control agency that is itself justified in terms of 
cabinet’s collective responsibility. (The provinces have, on occasion, 
adopted similar agencies, but have tended to house them in the Treasury 
Department to minimize the tendency to multiply demands on the 
departments from the centre.) 

Again in the federal government, the ministries of state for Social 
Development and for Economic and Regional Development, dismantled 
in May 1984 by the then prime minister, John Turner, were another 
version of an elaborated central agency structure. They were set up to 
serve as secretariats to the cabinet subcommittees of the new “enve- 
lope” budgetting approach of the policy and expenditure management 
system, and can be regarded in part as a development of the role of Privy 
Council Office. In this sense, so long as the envelope system Is in place, 
- the abolition of the ministries mainly places “the action” (the power of 
central bureaucrats to influence substantial policy outcomes by their 
influence over the agendas of the cabinet and its subcommittees) back 
into Privy Council Office and Treasury Board. 

In another sense, however, the creation of the ministries and their later 
disbanding was of constitutional significance. The ministry system had, 
for the first time, established and publicly legitimized permanent, formal 
weekly meetings of the committees of officials that mirrored the mem- 
bership of ministers in the cabinet committees. The constitutional sig- 
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nificance of the formal acceptance of the role of bureaucrats in the active 
harmonization of interdepartmental and inter-envelope policy was an 
acceptance of bureaucrats “playing on the field,” to use a former clerk of 
the Privy Council’s phrase.** One can speculate that the mirror commit- 
tees and the ministry system as a whole was an explicit step away from 
traditional notions of political responsibility for administration toward a 
system like that of Sweden where administration and politics are struc- 
turally separate. In any event, with the disbanding of the ministries the 
federal system pulled back from such extreme constitutional innovation. 


The Watchdog Bureaucracy for “Parliament” 


For this group of agencies, again most advanced in the federal govern- 
ment, an attachment to a “parliament” which is ambiguously defined 
deliberately, is thought both to distance them from the executive and 
give them an independent source of power and probity. The most signifi- 
cant bodies at the federal level are the Office of the Auditor General, the 
Office of the Commissioner of Official Languages, and the Public Ser- 
vice Commission. Others that are less clearly ideal types, but nonethe- 
less of considerable importance, are the Canadian Human Rights Com- 
mission and the privacy and information commissioners.*+ The PSC’s 
amended legislation dates from 1966 to 1967, Official Languages’ from 
1968, and the Auditor General Act was amended in 1977. The Human 
Rights Commission (including the privacy commissioner) was set up in 
1977, and the Office of the Information Commissions was added in 1983. 
We can now discuss these bodies as cases of the organizational type. Our 
purpose is to explore whether the watchdog bureaucracy is an appropri- 
ate instrument of responsible and representative government. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Although the constitutional accountability relationships of the Public 
Service Commission are slightly complicated, its basic internal regime is 
not. The commission is listed under the secretary of state in the Esti- 
mates, the secretary of state is its minister, and its staff are appointed 
under the terms of the Public Service Employment Act. The three 
commissioners are order-in-council appointments, with renewable ten- 
year terms. 

It is generally accepted that the Public Service Commission is Parlia- 
ment’s watchdog, — as distinct from the government’s oversight 
agency — for overseeing merit appointments to the public service. In 
the sense that the commission and its powers were established by 
legislation rather than by order-in-council, this is undoubtedly true.* In 
Britain, by contrast, the Civil Service Commission and later the depart- 
ment were established by order-in-council, British civil servants are not 
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hired under an act, and the executive simply forbade itself to practise 
patronage, through an order-in-council. The Canadian commissioners 
also enjoy protection in their terms of office.4° These gestures toward 
“independent” status for the PSC have their costs, however: 


One important consequence . . . is that it has confused the status of the 
Public Service Commission. On the one hand Parliament views the Com- 
mission in a very special sense as its own agency — an agency that has 
emerged as the result of “the self-denying ordinance” by which Members of 
Parliament gave over their patronage to an independent body which could 
handle appointments and promotions in an objective, non-partisan fashion. 
Thus, for example, we find John Diefenbaker, then Prime Minister, telling 
the Civil Service Association in 1958 that: ““ . . . the Commission is not an 
arm of the government to which Ministers can give direction. It derives its 
power and basic instructions from Parliament.” But the problem is that 
Parliament has also devolved other managerial powers onto the Governor in 
Council, powers which in practice are exercised by the Treasury Board. In 
effect, the sharing out of these management powers has placed the Public 
Service Commission in an awkward position in which the implementation of 
decisions which it has the unquestioned legal right to take can be effectively 
countermanded or modified by the Treasury Board exercising its equally 
legitimate power to regulate public expenditures.47 


It can be readily deduced that the contemporary idea that government 
should sponsor a truly independent and indeed countervailing watchdog 
bureaucracy had not been clearly formulated when the new legislation 
for the Public Service Commission was passed in 1966-67. The fact that 
the executive functions of Treasury Board are delegated to an “indepen- 
dent” body makes it clear that the cabinet that planned the new legisla- 
tion was working with the classical notion of the linked executive and 
legislature. Therefore, to have made the Public Service Commission an 
agent of the House of Commons, when interpreted in the light of party 
discipline, pays only lip service to independence without giving up basic 
control. What cabinet parliament writes, it can also strike out. Should 
cabinet wish to reaffirm its control, it can always redesign the rela- 
tionships of central and quasi-central agencies. In addition, the form of | 
ministerial responsibility is retained in the provision that the Public 
Service Commission reports to Parliament through the secretary of 


“§ State: 


Still, an ambiguity exists which, under other leadership, could have 
been used much more ambitiously. The commission has not allowed 
itself to be caught up in the Parliament’s watchdog rhetoric; rather, it has 
conducted itself with discretion, saving its energy for those battles that it 
sees involving the idea of an expert, permanent and neutral public 
service based on the merit principle. An example of such an issue in the 
early 1980s is that of the limits on public servants’ participation in 
partisan political activity. The practice of heading the commission witha 
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triumvirate whose members are often career civil servants may have real 
merit in that it makes for a deliberate style of leadership, imbued in non- 
partisan norms. 


THE OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR GENERAL 


The Office of the Auditor General (OAG) is the case at the opposite pole. 
No minister, not even the prime minister, is designated as responsible. 
The Auditor General Act specifies that the auditor general is an officer of 
the House of Commons, appointed by the governor-in-council by a 
commission under the Great Seal of Canada to hold office during good 
behaviour for a ten-year term, but not beyond age 65. It is not clear what 
is meant in the legislation by “House of Commons.” If one accepts that 
the House is legitimately dominated by the executive, it should mean 
very little. What is clear is that no tasks are to be performed as regular 
duties for the executive. The office’s personnel regime is also uniquely 
independent (see Chapter 4). 

In contrast to the commission’s three-person leadership, the Office of 
the Auditor General is led by one individual. The last few incumbents 
have not been career civil servants, but have been hired from careers in 
management consulting and accountancy. The auditor general is the 
prime minister’s appointment, following consultation with the business 
world, and his subsequent independence is guaranteed by making him 
removable only on joint address of the House of Commons and the 
Senate. It is conceivable that under conditions of a minority govern- 
ment, he might not be removable by the government. Unlike the public 
service commissioners, who report to the House through a minister, the 
auditor general reports directly to the House of Commons on the finan- 
cial statements of the government and, under his new legislation, on how 
well funds have been managed to meet the goals of their expenditure. 
Hence the Office of the Auditor General is the only significant public 
service organization (in terms both of size and breadth of authority) 
whose appointed leadership is beyond even the most minimal forms of 
normal democratic accountability. 

Again unlike the Public Service Commission, the Office of the Auditor 
General has a House of Commons committee that is dedicated to pursue 
the substantial issues raised by its work. The committee that reviews the 
Office of the Auditor General’s work is, of course, the public accounts 
committee, for which the audit of the government’s performance is 
nominally conducted. But the auditor general does not take direction 
from the committee, which is chaired by a member of the opposition, nor 
is the office held accountable in any way by this committee for the 
extreme stances it adopts in pursuit of an expanded mandate, nor for the 
quality of product it provides in return for its budget. It defines its own 
mandate according to its own imperatives. The sole apparent account- 
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ability link between the auditor general and the electorate is that parlia- 
mentary forms are followed to obtain its budget: the office’s Estimates 
are tabled by the minister of finance and reviewed by the Commons’ 
standing committee on miscellaneous estimates. However, since 1973, 
the office has grown much more rapidly than general government with- 
out restraint by this budgetary review process.*® 

Under the new Act of 1977 the Office of the Auditor General has 
performed its role in a much more expansionary, entrepreneurial way 
than the Public Service Commission. By the middle of 1984 it was 
demanding access to cabinet’s confidential papers across the board, and 
had summoned the government before the Federal Court to gain access 
to some policy and strategy papers of a Crown corporation for which it is 
not the auditor. Its demands and censures clearly move quite directly 
into policy.4? The office’s request for unidentified papers was not made 
through or even endorsed by the public accounts committee or the 
House of Commons. Indeed, in no case has the OAG ever been denied 
any part of a primary financial record. The office seems to see itself as 
the guardian of a very broad public interest that transcends any one | 
government or parliament. The press, who are mistaken in thinking that 
the OAG will be able to freely share formerly secret information with the 
media, are the firm supporters of the auditor general’s use of his pre- 
rogatives to try to drive a wedge between the cabinet and its public 
service, and in the office’s pointed criticism that the decisions of govern- 
ment and Parliament are undoubtedly taken on imperfect or inadequate 
advice.°° 

The new OAG is, in essence, an entrenched, autonomously-led force at 
the heart of both policy and management in the federal public sector. 
Only to the extent that one believes in the possibility of a clear separation 
of policy from management and administrative forms, in the American 
style, can one believe that the executive can retain its authority and 
autonomy of action in the face of such an onslaught against the capacity 
(and legitimacy) of politicians to manage the public service or to make 
rational and fair policy. For while the OAG has no share in ongoing 
executive decision making, having the capacity only to report on the 
record after the action has been taken, the new scope of its activity (the 
inclusion of a review of policy advice and of the revenue budget in its 
~ self-ascribed mandate) creates an environment where the parameters for 
action of a cabinet may be seriously limited. And should the auditor 
general gain routine access to cabinet confidences that he need not fully 
share with the public accounts committee, he will have the capacity to 
act virtually as a full cabinet player on chosen issues, without electoral 
accountability or responsibility. Further, should he win the right to 
report on government performance as his studies of departments are 
completed, he will be in addition the master of timing, an important 
aspect of politics. 
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Some of the provinces appear to be following in the same path of 
enlarging the powers of legislative auditors beyond reviewing financial 
records and systems. Their provincial legislative officers have been 
granted much more moderate versions of a “value for money”’ mandate 
that takes audit into qualitatively new areas.°! But in no case have the 
provincial auditors claimed the right to scrutinize the policy advice to 
ministers: they see their responsibility to be centred on reviewing the 
implementation of decisions and not on cabinet’s process of decision 
making. They audit administration. 


THE OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGES 


This is another, quite different experiment in organizational forms. Its 
accountability is somewhere between that of the Public Service Com- 
mission and the Office of the Auditor General. The office was established 
in 1970 to implement the Official Languages Act of 1968-69. The prime 
minister is designated as responsible, and the office is classified as a 
department for personnel and management purposes. Its reports go 
directly to the Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House for 
tabling in those two bodies. Its Estimates are reviewed by the standing 
committee on miscellaneous estimates. The commissioner is appointed 
for a seven-year term on good behaviour, and is eligible for reappoint- 
ment for a further seven years. 

The act is a fundamental piece of legislation, establishing that English 
and French are the official languages of Canada for all purposes of 
Parliament and of the Government of Canada. The office’s respon- 
sibilities in implementing the act are: 


¢ to serve as a protector of language rights of individuals, a kind of 
ombudsman; 

* to serve as an auditor to ensure that all federal agencies are applying 
the act properly; and 

* to serve as a voice on language reform issues, working to increase 
public awareness and support for the spirit and provisions of the act.>? 


Since 1980, the office has had a dedicated parliamentary forum to review 
its work, the joint committee on languages policy and programs, which 
appears to be able to cope with its energy. The commissioners have 
frankly been advocates for their legislation, entrepreneurial in capturing 
parliamentary and public attention for the office. The 1981 annual report 
stated that ‘““Regular and careful scrutiny by Parliament is much more 
than preventive medicine or an occasional shot in the arm; it is the living 
proof of a legislature that cares how its lofty principles work out in 
practice.” 
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Three years later, it was apparent that the commissioner still appreci- 
ated the parliamentary forum: 


. itis quite impossible to overstate the role that a parliamentary commit- 
tee can play, and indeed has played, in this area of language. Its investiga- 
tions, its questioning of Ministers and public servants, its reports, the 
simple fact that a committee of both Houses has the specific responsibility, 
and now on a permanent basis, as a standing committee, of looking at 
matters of language policy, language programs, and in general the conduct 
by the government of this most important area of public policy — is to my 
mind something that cannot be duplicated by any other agency inside or 
outside the government family.*4 


But even though the office has been an advocate for its own rights, 
powers and centrality in the nexus of government concerns, to the extent 
that the chairman of the joint committee has felt it necessary to point out 
that it is not a captive of the office,*> the commissioners seem to have 
had a sense of subtlety and perhaps even some restraint in applying the 
act. In the words of the 1981 annual report, “Like the proverbial good 
gardener, the federal government will have to respect nature’s laws; but 
it will also need to know where to support, cut, push and bend so that 
nature follows art.”°° This is not to say, however, that the office has 
walked softly to avoid offending the government. Rather, one is tempted 
to conclude that Parliament has been much more successful in using the 
commission as an instrument of its own will. This is perhaps because the 
commission’s work is less obscure than the comprehensive audit, and 
therefore more engaging of the interest of members of the parliamentary 
committee, or even perhaps because the narrower scope of the commis- 
sion’s responsibilities is more manageable in the context of the hectic 
parliamentary timetable. 


CANADIAN HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Both the Canadian Human Rights Commission and the offices of the 
information and privacy commissioners of Canada report to Parliament 
through the Department of Justice. Accordingly, they are not quite as 
prominently independent as the Office of Official Languages or the 
Office of the Auditor General. The commission exists to implement the 
Canadian Human Rights Act of 1976-77. Its duties are to receive and 
investigate complaints of discrimination in areas under federal jurisdic- 
tion, including the public service, to work for resolution or settlements 
in specific instances, and to combat discriminatory practices through 
public education and research. It is led by three full-time and five part- 
time commissioners who are appointed by the governor-in-council for 
seven-year renewable terms during good behaviour. 

The commission’s Estimates are reviewed by the justice and legal 
affairs committee of Parliament, which has taken some interest in the 
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reporting and accountability relationship of the body to itself and to 
government, and in the freedom of operation of the commission. In 
response to one questioner, Commissioner Gordon Fairweather sum- 
marized its position: 


. . . Weare asked all the time to make interventions, and we try to do this in 
some sort of selective way, not in a partisan way. But I often remind people 
who ask us to intervene that we are not an alternative government. You will 
be reassured to know that, but you would be surprised at the number of 
times I have to say it... .57 


Earlier, Fairweather had expressed the commission’s determination to 
assert its jurisdiction, “and not let it be whittled away by public servants 
who are not comfortable having us around.” Perhaps he spoke for all the 
control bureaucrats when he declared, “Parliament meant us to be 
nuisances.”’>8 


INFORMATION AND PRIVACY COMMISSIONERS 


The offices of the information and privacy commissioners of Canada are 
the newest of the federal parliamentary watchdogs. Both are appointed 
with tenure during behaviour, can be removed only by Parliament, and 
both report to Parliament through the minister of justice. The Estimates 
are received by the standing committee on justice and legal affairs. The 
broad role of the information commissioner is to ensure that federal 
government organizations comply with the provisions of the Access to 
Information Act of 1982-83 for release of material that is not deemed 
confidential. This includes investigating complaints, making recommen- 
dations and appearing on behalf of complainants in applications before 
the Federal Court. The privacy commissioner, whose functions were 
formerly discharged under the Canadian Human Rights Act (from 1977 
to 1983), has the duties to investigate, report and make recommendations 
to ministers based on complaints by individuals about non-compliance 
with the Privacy Act, and also to review material held by government 
and to appear before the Federal Court on behalf of individuals. 


Summary 


These organizations show the range of conduct possible under the loose 
“parliamentary” aegis. The Public Service Commission is controlled by 
a strong sense of probity and self-restraint, while the Office of the 
Auditor General’s adventurousness now presents a constitutional 
dilemma of the “who will bell the cat” genre. Somewhere between these 
extremes are the other bodies. 

With the parliamentary control bureaucracy, the Canadian system has 
moved for the first time to organizations whose accountability for policy 
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as well as for management is in some sense independent of the control of 
an elected officer or even of Parliament as an elected forum. That is, 
departments are controlled by ministers: they report to ministers and 
they take direction from ministers for policy, and from ministers, 
through deputy ministers, for management. Most Crown corporations 
and agencies take direction from ministers for policy, although they may 
be deliberately distanced from cabinet on management: a chief execu- 
tive officer manages the entity, sometimes with the advice of a board. 
With the parliamentary control agencies, however, we see cabinet 
almost washing its hands of both individual and collective policy respon- 
sibility: it has given the organization an act, and attached it to “Parlia- 
ment” — the details can work themselves out. Yet Parliament has few 
sustained mechanisms through which it monitors its own watchdogs and 
the issues they raise. Some of its own bodies, justified as extensions of 
Parliament, can be left to float, the outcome of the lack of political 
control or even interest being left to the contingencies of the leadership 
of the various bodies. 

One may well ask, how are these accidents of bureaucratic autonomy 
possible under the aegis of our model of responsible government? There 
are at least three important questions to address: 

1. What is “Parliament” or the ““House of Commons” in relation to the 
“government” and the doctrine of ministerial responsibility? 

2. What is “Parliament” or the “House of Commons” in terms of its 
capacity to fight for the concerns of such agencies? 

3. What is “Parliament” or the ‘““House of Commons” in terms of its 
capacity to oversee and direct the actions of such agencies? 

With regard to the first question, we suggest that in the government’s 
mind, or at least in the mind of the lawyers who drafted the legislation, 
“Parliament” is in effect the government, because it controls the major- 
ity of seats in the House of Commons. Therefore, in theory, the control/ 
responsibility is maintained but, as we have suggested, the reality is 
much more dubious. 

For the second question, it seems clear that the capacity of the House 
of Commons to champion the overall concerns of such agencies is still 
present, even though it may not itself be able to do the work. In essence, 
_the work taken over by agencies is the traditional role of Parliament: an 
extraction of retrospective accountability from the executive on what 
might be called the “disaster bring forward” system. The control agen- 
cies become a systematic research arm of Parliament, bringing a more 
complete listing of grievances forward for its attention. It can then, most 
probably in question period, concentrate on abuses that it deems the 
worst, or on those that hold most promise in a partisan sense. It is 
traditional open government along parliamentary lines, made somewhat 
more systematic by, in a sense, giving the whole House of Commons a 
series of secretariats. 
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For the third question, however, we suggest that Parliament cannot 
provide leadership and oversight to these bodies, and therefore cannot 
be accountable for many policies they may pursue. The government in 
its manager’s clothes becomes the cabinet, but Parliament as something 
apart from the party of management, i.e., the government, has no direct 
way of providing leadership to a bureaucracy. Members of Parliament do 
not have the sustained organizational capacity to supervise permanent 
structures, for all the same reasons that MPs could not themselves acquit 
the tasks performed by the control bureaucracies. It seems clear that 
two distinguishable issues have become intermingled. That is, establish- 
ing bureaucracies to catch management errors and abuses that MPs 
might miss in their traditional impressionistic scanning is one thing. 
Pretending that these organizations can work directly for some common 
interest of all backbench MPs is another thing entirely. It is still worse 
when they are themselves allowed to define what that common, higher 
interest might be. The abstract idea that the actions of the control 
bureaucracies can be justified as ““democratic” simply because they owe 
a vague loyalty to Parliament as an entity above both government and 
opposition will not hold water. It seems to be the same kind of loose and 
wishful thinking that tried to justify the expanded policy contribution of 
the new central agencies on the grounds of the collective responsibility 
of cabinet. Ministerial responsibility may be largely of symbolic value, 
but responsibility shared widely and informally lacks even that virtue. 

This worry about the autonomy of some control agencies does not 
apply with equal force to the entire array of units encompassed by Public 
Service Bureaucracy III. The policy advisory councils (and even some of 
Parliament’s bodies) generally do not do much more than publish and 
persuade. They could just as easily report to Parliament, provided there 
was a specific forum to scrutinize their work. Yet some agencies, at 
least, trade on Parliament’s legitimacy only, in varying degrees, to 
escape its scrutiny. In toto, Parliament’s control of its own bureaucracy 
deserves special rather than weakened scrutiny, since the implicit politi- 
cal theory that guides its day-to-day performance is the most dubious, 
while the questions that it investigates are often of great importance. 
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Chapter 2 


Organizational Controls and Roles 


When people contemplate bureaucracy they often yield to Aladdin’s 
ambivalence when he realized the power of the spirit in his lamp: he 
needed the genie, but did the genie need him? The purpose of this 
chapter is to walk through that spectre so as to explore inside public 
service bureaucracy. Thus we now go beyond the broad constitutional 
norms examined in Chapter 1. To what extent is the Weberian charac- 
terization of bureaucracy, as set out in our framework, an accurate 
portrayal? Do the internal organizational controls limit the role that it 
plays in society to that of faithful servant of the political executive’s 
wishes? We must closely examine the detailed array of controls in order 
to show how they work. It is all too easy for some commentators to 
assert that the bureaucracy is out of control without much understanding 
of the realities of the basic system. 

Behind every level of controls there is a controller: for example, the 
penultimate division of powers between Treasury Board and the Public 
Service Commission must be decided somewhere. Part of that ““some- 
where” is indicated by the phrase that occurs in most legislation dealing 
with departments, that the governor-in-council may choose to allocate a 
variety of other responsibilities to the minister. It is the cabinet, and 
really the prime minister acting within his prerogative, which designs the 
relationships that will obtain between organizations. 

The phrase giving the governor-in-council discretion for defining new 
tasks and allocating them also signals the fact that legislation is not 
usually necessary when the elected government decides to restructure 
or take other kinds of action. Reorganizations of considerable scope can 
be executed by orders-in-council issued under the authority of a “gen- 
eral and liberally worded statute,”! the Rearrangement and Transfer of 
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Duties Act. As noted in Chapter 1, the ministries of state for Social 
Development and Economic and Regional Development were abolished 
under this authority by the cabinet of John Turner in June 1984. A large 
part of the massive changes implemented in the late 1960s on the recom- 
mendation of the Glassco Commission were likewise accomplished by 
order-in-council. The governor-in-council has other freedoms, of 
course, connected with making appointments to many parts of the 
public sector. This power allows cabinet to exempt any position or part 
of the public service from the requirements of the Public Service 
Employment Act, to appoint heads of boards and agencies, and to make 
diplomatic and judicial appointments (deputy-ministerial appointments 
are the prime minister’s). 

Such latitude does not mean that the executive has the authority to do 
anything that it may wish. What it does must be legal. It must be broadly 
constitutional, if only in the sense that it can get it by the system of loose 
control of opposition and the press. More important, if money is 
required, the executive must submit its proposals to Parliament. The 
cabinet must always return to Parliament for funds, and these funds must 
be closely and formally justified under specific programs and votes. 
Given these caveats, the executive can reorganize to complement the 
special talents or shortcomings of a particular cabinet, can pull together 
an organization to implement a new policy, and can delegate to officials, 
either singly or in organizations.This sketch is generally true of provin- 
cial civil services as well. As a result, one can expect to see considerable 
variation in the detail of their organization around the generic structure 
of parliamentary institutions on the Westminister model. 

As in Chapter 1, the federal public service is our main model. While we 
do provide illustrative material dealing with the provinces from time to 
time, we cannot offer an encyclopedic coverage of all the organizations 
and interrelationships of our eleven autonomous governments. The plan 
of the chapter is to discuss the basic organizational controls of each of 
the bureaucracies that we designated I, Il and II. We see to what extent 
each is amenable to direction by the elected central leadership provided 
by cabinet. The second main part of the chapter discusses controls that 
are auxiliary to the main legally defined organizational roles and formal 
_ organizational hierarchies. Among these are laws, regulations and 
customs that guide the behaviour of individuals. 


Organizational Controls and Public Service Bureaucracy I 


It is essential that the personnel regime for departments and departmen- 
tal agencies be transparent: that is, open, accountable, logical, defensi- 
ble. The covering term ‘“‘merit” sums up much of this. In its early days, 
merit had largely to do with obstacles to hiring on the basis of objective 
qualifications: political partisanship, race, class, religion, personal fam- 
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ily and social connections. (Gender is a recent addition.) The areas 
which the traditional merit system governs are few but fundamental: 
appointments, position classification, establishment of minimum exam- 
ination requirements and class specifications, and promotions.? The 
specific content of any one of these terms evolves as professions evolve 
and as the political culture changes. 

The individual who applies for a position in the traditional civil ser- 
vice, in principle opens his or her life and qualifications to the most 
stringent and intrusive kinds of assessment and security checking, even 
if such is not always performed. The system itself must ensure that each 
appointment is awarded to the candidate having the most merit from 
among those who made application. What follows is a skeleton descrip- 
tion of the personnel regime governing the hiring and employment 
conditions of the employees of Public Service Bureaucracy I. 
Exceptions to merit are discussed in a later section on order-in-council 
appointments. 

The contemporary legal framework of the federal government’s per- 
sonnel regime is provided by the Public Service Employment Act 
(PSEA),? the Public Service Staff (PSSRA) of 1966-67 and the Financial 
Administration Act (FAA), for which significant amendments regarding 
personnel management were made at the same time, the Official Lan- 
guages Act, and the Human Rights Act. Of this legislation, the amend- 
ments to the FAA were perhaps the most important. We will discuss them 
first, because they removed some ambiguities in the status of the old 
Civil Service Commission by relieving it of some duties and powers that 
gave it an appearance of a managerial authority, and confused its status 
with Treasury Board. 


Financial Administration Act 


The Treasury Board was made a separate department of government in 
1966; before then, its functions had been carried out by the Department 
of Finance. The new department was.to be responsible for expenditure 
management, personnel management and the development of practices 
to improve management throughout the public service. The Financial 
Administration Act of 1966-67 spelled out Treasury Board’s respon- 
sibilities regarding personnel management. The act says that the Trea- 
sury Board may act “for the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada on all 
matters relating to . . . the organization of the public service or any 
portion thereof, and the determination and control of establishments 
therein. . . .” Specifically, Treasury Board is empowered to: 


¢ determine the manpower requirements of the public service; 
¢ determine requirements for training and development; 
* develop classifications for positions and employees; 
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¢ determine and regulate the pay, hours of work and leave entitlements; 

¢ provide work-force adjustment procedures; 

¢ provide for special rewards for high performance; 

¢ set general standards for discipline; 

¢ provide standards for work environments, health and safety of 
employees; 

¢ set and regulate travel expenses; and 

¢ provide for conditions of employment for effective personnel manage- 
ment in the public service. 


Some of its functions —- those not central to its identity as the employer 
and thus the sole government-side representative in collective bargain- 
ing — the Treasury Board delegates to the Public Service Commission, 
or shares with it. The shared responsibilities are: 


¢ human resource planning; 

¢ programs for special groups: women, indigenous peoples, the hand- 
icapped and francophones; 

* management of the management category; 

¢ administration of the priorities clearance system to support reorgani- 
zations and retrenchment. 


The responsibilities that Treasury Board delegates to the Public Service 
Commission include: 


¢ staff training and development, certification of trainees; 

¢ language training and testing for the bilingual bonus; 

¢ special development programs, including the career assignment pro- 
gram that attempts to identify and develop managers; 

¢ interchanges between government, universities, the private sector, 
and other levels of government, as well as international exchanges; 

¢ audit of classification, training, pay and benefits, health and safety, 
staff relations, official languages activities and personal services con- 
tracts. 


Many of Treasury Board’s powers can likewise be delegated to the 
deputy head of a department or to the chief executive officer of any part 
of the public service. 

It is easy to miss the importance of the service-wide plan of classifica- 
tion of employees into occupational groups. Treasury Board, of course, 
retains control of this, and from this plan, the public service takes much 
of its character. This is less elitist than the British civil service: there are 
no perpendicular divisions between the “officer” class and the other 
functional groups as in Britain, where one makes one’s career in the 
caste of entry.- The current occupational categories of the Canadian 
public service consist of “job families,” each of which is broken down 
into groups and then into still more specific occupations. In brief, the 
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basic categories are management, scientific and professional, adminis- 
trative and foreign service, technical, administrative support, and opera- 
tional. (See Chapter 3 for the numbers of employees in various occupa- 
tions and groups.) Individual careers can and do cut across categories 
(with the exception of the foreign service jobs), as well as ascend the 
hierarchy in any one group as the individual adds formal qualifications 
and gains in competence. In this regard, the Canadian public service is 
an open structure. 


Public Service Employment Act (PSEA) 


The PSEA established and defined the jurisdiction of the Public Service 

Commission, diminished from what the Civil Service Commission had 

enjoyed before the emergence of Treasury Board as a separate entity. 

(Notably missing after 1967 are the traditional responsibilities of job 

classification, setting of rates of pay and determination of conditions of 

employment.) The act confirms the independence of the commission as 

an agent of Parliament, and gives it a number of specific powers. It has 

exclusive responsibility to: 

¢ make appointments to positions on the basis of merit (which the 
commission must define); 

¢ set conditions for competitions for jobs, develop and administer 
examinations; 

¢ hear appeals against particular appointments; 

¢ establish priority lists foremployees laid off because of lack of work or 
reorganization, or who have been replaced while on a leave; © 

¢ fire employees for incapacity or incompetence on a deputy’s recom- 
mendation; 

¢ police the provisions of the act touching on political partisanship of 
civil servants. 


The act also specifies a number of areas where appointments are exempt 
from the PSC’s authority: diplomatic appointments, ministers’ staffs, 
and any appointment made with the approval of the governor-in-council. 
Such appointments are normally co-ordinated by the Privy Council 
Office. The PSC can also delegate its functions, excepting those relating 
to appeals, to the deputy head of a department. 

As the commission’s powers have been consolidated in this core, its 
coverage of the federal public sector has been broadened: that is, a larger 
proportion of employees come under the provisions of the PSEA than 
had been covered by the old Civil Service Act. Bird, Bucovetsky and 
Foot discuss this change: 


In 1975 . . . 87 per cent of federal civilian employees were “civil servants” 
with all that that is usually taken to imply about job security, pensions, and 
so on, compared with only 58 per cent in 1961. At the provincial level too — 
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which remains much the more important in terms of total employees — the 
proportion of government employees included in the civil service appears to 
have grown in recent years. Since it is these figures which tend to receive 
most publicity in the media, this phenomenon may have strengthened the 
apparent general public perception of the growth of public sector employ- 
ment as a whole.® 


Bringing a larger proportion of all government employees under the act 
also implies, however, a more uniform coverage of the merit principle 
with the reciprocal decrease in patronage, and the submission of the 
employee to a fairly rigid code of conduct. 

Under its act, the commission also has the authority to make regula- 
tions as it considers necessary to carry out the intent of the act. Until the 
advent of the Federal Court in 1970, it also interpreted its own act and 
regulations. Since then, cases can be brought before the Federal Court 
and the commission’s decisions challenged unless the act empowers the 
commission to use its discretion in that area. This means, more specifi- 
cally, that the decisions of the commission’s appeal boards can be 
challenged and overturned. 


Public Service Staff Relations Act 


The Public Service Staff Relations Act establishes a legal framework for 
staff associations and the Public Service Staff Relations Board. 
J.E.Hodgetts points out that it contains two important points for the 
legal structure of the public service.’ First, the act presents a clear 
definition of the employer, ‘““Her Majesty in right of Canada as repre- 
sented by the Treasury Board for a long list of departments and agencies 
in Part I of Schedule A,” or by the agencies themselves considered as 
employers, these being listed in Part 1. The second important point is 
actually an omission: 


. . the Civil Service Commission finds no place in this measure, ample 
testimony to the desire to relieve it of its ambiguous dual role as a part of the 
management arm or as in any sense a representative of the employer. Rather 
than interpose the Civil Service Commission between employer and 
employee — which might have been possible in view of its judicial, politi- 
cally neutralized status — anew Public Service Staff Relations Board anda 
separate Arbitration Board were created.8 


In addition to these two important points, the PSEA sets out the condi- 
tions for “separate employer status.” For an organization that is to have 
such status, the chief executive officer of the organization replaces the 
Treasury Board in all its personnel and administrative responsibilities. A 
separate employer has the exclusive authority to establish classification 
levels and to select, appoint and discipline employees without reference 
to Treasury Board or the PSC. 
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Other Service-wide Legislation 

There are two additional pieces of legislation that have created the 
statutory framework for the management of human resources in the 
labour force. First is the Official Languages Act of 1968 that establishes 
English and French as the official languages of Canada and sets out 
criteria to ensure their use in the operations of the federal government. 
(A similar act has been in force in New Brunswick since 1969.) Three 
organizations are involved in the administration of this statute. First, the 
Office of the Commissioner of Official Languages is responsible for 
monitoring compliance with the spirit and intent of the act across 
Canada. Next, the Treasury Board secretariat is responsible for develop- 
ing policy, guidelines, and controlling language training activities. 
Finally, the Public Service Commission has been delegated by Treasury 
Board to organize and conduct language training and examination activi- 
ties. 

The second piece of legislation is the Canadian Human Rights Act of 
1976. Its coverage is much broader than just the traditional public 
service, covering all organizations under federal jurisdiction as well as 
such institutions as banks and agencies engaged in interprovincial trans- 
portation and communications. The legislation is intended to ensure 
equal pay for work of equal value, and to prohibit discrimination in 
employment and is applied by the Canadian Human Rights Commission. 
Discrimination exists if the judgment can be shown to have been based 
on race, national or ethnic origin, colour, religion, age, gender, marital 
status, physical handicap, or conviction for an offence for which a 
pardon has been granted. 


Departmental Powers and Responsibilities 

The organizational structure of the government of Canada was outlined 
in the Introduction. Only the major parts of this structure are based in 
legislation. Even here, in the acts for specific departments and agencies, 
it is the minister who has most powers and responsibilities, not the 
entities themselves. 

While the FAA assigns the responsibility for financial probity to the 
minister rather than to the deputy,? it is the deputy minister who accepts 
the responsibilities delegated from the commission and from the Trea- 
sury Board for appointing personnel and for the classification of jobs. 
Because the organizational structure is largely the effect of such classi- 
fications and available person-years (a person-year being the employ- 
ment of one person for one full year or the equivalent), this means that, 
subject to the final approval of Treasury Board, the deputy minister can 
organize a department as he or she may wish. The PSC delegates staffing 
functions for the vast majority of positions to most departments, up to 
the first ranks of management. The appointment of the person is to a 
particular position with the exception, since 1981, of management levels. 
Appointments of officers to the management category and above are to 
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levels of work rather than to particular jobs. Thus, while PSC makes the 
appointments of executives to an appropriate level, deputy heads have 
since 1981 enjoyed the flexibility of deploying managers between posi- 
tions, without appeal, providing only that there is no change in the 
individual’s level. 

No matter how much authority delegated to it, however, a department 
must view its needs through the perspective of the prescribed occupa- 
tional categories and the groups within them. It must also stay within its 
person-year budget and management complement allocation. Surges of 
work and work of a unique kind are handled through two significant 
safety valves: term appointments and personal service contracts. Pre- 
dictably, when government shows extreme restraint in hiring of regular, 
“indeterminate” employees, the work so displaced shows up sooner or 
later in the proportionally increased use of both of these employment 
modes. 


Central Management: Overlaps and Gaps 


The clarifications wrought in the legislative package of 1966-67 do not 
mean, unfortunately, that the situation has been relieved of all ambiguity 
and confusion. Since then, as noted, two new “surveillance mecha- 
nisms,” to use the language of the PSC’s 1983 annual report, have been 
established — the Official Languages Act and the Canadian Human 
Rights Act. Despite an attempt to avoid duplication of functions — for 
example, the PSC oversees language training and the examination of 
linguistic status mandated by the terms of the official languages legisla- 
tion — the PSC was moved to complain in the 1983 report that “. . . sev- 
eral parties may be called upon to deal with the same problem, depend- 
ing on the interpretation of a specific case”! and to doubt that its own 
ombudsman role is still necessary. In the same report, it asks for a new 
legislative framework. In the spring of 1985, in an attempt to address 
some of these jurisdictional confusions, the PSC delegated its inves- 
tigative powers for discrimination complaints to the Canadian Human 
Rights Commission. 

There are still more weighty concerns, however, that centre on the 
government and/or Parliament. The Lambert Commission report,!! 
probably the most thorough recent discussion on this subject, proposed 
that the PSC be relieved of its operational responsibility (staffing). This 
would go to an enhanced Treasury Board, the “Board of Management,” 
which would then have complete management responsibility for people 
as well as other resources. (Such a model now exists in Quebec, and, at 
the time of writing, was proposed for New Brunswick.) The motive 
behind the reform is to address the seeming contradiction between the 
PSC’s activities in staffing and its duties to ensure merit: it apparently 
scrutinizes itself. Other proposals would make an enhanced PSC the 
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heart of a “department” of the public service with its own minister, 
which would result in a different relationship to the House of Commons. 
The PSC would no longer be, ambiguously, a “servant of Parliament,” 
but would report to the House through a minister who would speak and 
answer for its work. The motive here is to enhance the role of personnel 
management in government, so that the human resources can be 
deployed more effectively across the service, and to provide a clearer 
central focus for the people who work in government. !? 

These latter concerns refuse to be silenced by marginal adjustments to 
the current regime. Many of the criticisms arise from a view that the 
present divided responsibilities encourage a proliferation of negative 
controls at the expense of a positive personnel policy. To take just one 
example, there is no co-ordinated view of what constitutes a desirable 
career pattern for individuals on their way to senior ranks in the federal 
public service. There is thus no vehicle to provide systematically for 
vital broadening experiences for the senior management complement, 
considered as a resource in its own right. A frankly elitist system like 
Britain’s can concentrate on developing talent in a manner that cannot 
even be contemplated by the Canadian national system. For the people 
in it, the Canadian public service is experienced as a free market in 
which one entrepreneurially and competitively seeks stable and interest- 
ing work and advancement through a bewildering array of organizations 
and rules. 


Order-in-Council Appointments 


Order- or governor-in-council appointments are those made by cabinet, 
for which one can often read the prime minister. Although there are 
several kinds, all are indiscriminately termed “patronage” appoint- 
ments by the press because they are made outside the range of the 
competitive appointments and appeals processes of the PSC. Merit in the 
competitive PSC sense is not verifiable, but this does not mean that all 
qualification for the positions has been disregarded. Most governor-in- 
council appointments will have taken into consideration expertise and 
qualifications, on which the senior personnel secretariat in the Privy 
Council Office is usually consulted. A smaller number of such appoint- 
ments seem to go to partisan politicians or party activists simply as 
reward for service. 

Governor-in-council appointments fall into the categories of appoint- 
ments in the public service structure, leadership for boards and advisory 
bodies, ministers’ exempt staff, diplomatic appointments, and judicial 
appointments. The Privy Council Office maintains a listing of about 110 
deputy minister positions and about 350 others. There are also about 
1,500 part-time positions, some of which are unpaid. Counts for the 
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provinces are harder to obtain, but estimates of the Ontario patronage 
network, for example, indicate that it is large.!> 

The first category is of most significance for our immediate purposes. 
The governor-in-council has the power to designate any position in the 
normal establishment as one to be filled by order-in-council. There are 
two “good” reasons for this provision. First, “politica!” appointments 
to key places in the bureaucracy are a form of bureaucratic control. The 
American civil service system tries to control the bureaucracy from 
within: while there are many career bureaucrats, there are also large 
numbers of politically appointed bureaucrats who leave when each 
administration changes, and even some specialized ‘in-and-outers,” 
policy advisors who move between academic or business jobs and 
government. Governor-in-council appointments are the Canadian vehi- 
cle for improving the bureaucracy’s responsiveness to political agendas, 
albeit on a smaller scale than in the United States, but perhaps on a 
grander scale than in Britain.'* Deputy ministers of departments are 
perhaps the most important order-in-council appointments. In these 
jobs, that link the minister with the department, expertise is essential, as 
is bureaucratic probity, but small-p political sensitivity is also a critical 
capacity. 

The second good reason for having order-in-council appointments is 
that their judicious use, perhaps somewhat paradoxically, actually limits 
the politicization of the public service by restricting political appoint- 
ments to specific jobs and terms. If the government believes that, for 
example, a position in a communications division of a department 
should be filled by a politically sensitive partisan appointment, it legally 
designates that job as an order-in-council position, and places its own 
man or woman in it. It gets what it wants directly, without being tempted 
to covertly influence the PSC’s appointment process. The process is 
visible. It is also temporary, in that the appointee does not have the same 
rights and protections as a reguiar public servant; in effect, he or she is in 
a separate and extremely vulnerable career. Patronage is thereby iso- 
lated in the political milieu, supposedly keeping the public service pure. 

A minister’s exempt staff has been made up of an executive assistant 
(as of October 1984 this was augmented to a “senior advisor” position) 
_ and a few other employees who are chosen and appointed by the minis- 
ter, outside the ambit of the Public Service Commission. It is believed 
that the kind of political sensitivity required in the minister’s office will 
not be forthcoming from regular public servants. This belief is a cultural 
spillover from the United States. In Britain, ministers’ staffs, including 
the private office staff of the prime minister, are mainly secondments 
from the regular civil service. Such postings are coveted, and are impor- 
tant developmental assignments for officers of the administrative, or 
mandarin, class. Career officials become sensitized to the political 
implications of the various instruments of policy, and in turn assist the 
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minister to see his or her opportunities and policies in the context of the 
actual, ongoing administrative machine. In Britain it is thought that a 
separate political staff would implicitly contradict a basic premise of the 
system — that the role of all civil servants is to extend the capacity of the 
political executive. As such, it is thought to be important that the 
minister’s private office should be well-connected into the civil service 
proper. 

In Canada, even though ministers’ staffs are political appointments, 
there is remarkably little “reverse leakage” from the political staffs into 
the regular public service. The PSC’s rules governing entry of political 
staffs to the public service are quite strict: executive assistants, for 
example, get first call on a similar job in the public service only if the PSC 
finds them qualified and if they have worked for one minister for three 
full years of unbroken service. 

Diplomatic appointments, judicial appointments and board mem- 
berships are the most desirable higher level jobs that can be awarded to 
the party faithful, albeit in widely varying proportions. They tend, 
generally, to be less important to the quality and tenor of the manage- 
ment of the federal public service than senior order-in-council positions 
because they are not part of the main structure. However, this is not to 
say that they are unimportant in the milieus to which they are appointed. 

Overuse of the diplomatic service for rewards for partisan politicians 
is demoralizing for the career foreign service because it can mean that 
significant postings are clumsily handled by non-professionals for years. 
It also removes incentives from the career structure of the service: the 
excellence of Canada’s foreign service can be attributed to its capacity to 
recruit high-calibre entrants and train them well, a capacity that cannot 
long be maintained if entrants perceive that there is no room for them to 
advance beyond middle levels.!° 

The political appointments process in the judicial area is more compli- 
cated still, coming in two forms from the Department of Justice and the 
cabinet. The Department of Justice has considerable low-profile 
“respectable patronage” in its hands in choosing the lawyers who will 
represent the Crown in litigation. In 1984-85, for example, the federal 
Department of Justice forecast $3.9 million worth of contracts for legal 
work, being perhaps the largest single client of the Canadian legal 
profession. In early 1985, Liberal-affiliated lawyers were being replaced 
by lawyers who were active members of the Conservative party.!© The 
cabinet, of course, appoints judges throughout the judicial system, in 
provincial and federal courts alike. This can and does result in the 
appointment of former members of Parliament who have not practised 
the law for decades. The Canadian Bar Association dislikes cabinet’s 
absolute autonomy in the mode of appointment, perhaps in part because 
it offsets its own regulating of the profession, but mainly because it does 
not always make for high-quality law. This in turn throws the legal 
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system into disrespect. Overall there is a growing constituency for the 
idea that judges should be appointed solely on the basis of merit.'7 The 
passing of the Charter of Rights enhanced the role of the judiciary in 
Canada; hence, it is important that our judges be steeped in the long 
study and practice of the law. 


Organizational Controls and Public Service Bureaucracy I 


In the public enterprise sector, where government plays the role of 
owner/financier and facilitator, each minister is responsible directly to 
Parliament only for policy in an overall sense. The chief executive officer 
of every enterprise is responsible for management and the full control of 
the enterprise to fulfil policy demands, and reports to the minister. The 
appointed officer rather than the minister takes direct responsibility for 
overseeing a personnel regime that is appropriate to the needs of the 
organization. The chief officer will follow certain norms but they will be 
primarily of general cultural, legal and professional origin, rather than 
stemming from the logic of parliamentary democracy. Here, emphasis is 
more on the result than on the means employed, which is generally not 
possible in the departmental sector. 

It will surprise no one that there are few regularities in the rela- 
tionships of these non-departmental bodies to the central financial and 
personnel agencies of the government. Many of the non-commercial 
entities are staffed under the provisions of the Public Service Employ- 
ment Act, but none of the large commercial corporations appear in the 
PSC’s staffing activities. Other non-commercial bodies are designated as 
in the public service by the Public Service Staff Relations Act, but 
appointments to them are not made under the Public Service Employ- 
ment Act. The commercial bodies have the most autonomy in finance 
and staffing and also in union matters. Even so, in many cases the 
general pattern set in the classified public service serves asa rough guide 
for the classification and salary scales of non-management employees. 
Many will have their own pension schemes, some are fully unionized, 
while some (for example, the Bank of Canada) are not fully organized 
into staff associations. Dismissals are perhaps easier to effect in the 
commercial-type bodies that do not fall under the PSEA, a reflection that 
_ the processes of management are not subject to the same safeguards and 
strictures as in the departmental public service. 


Organizational Controls and 
Public Service Bureaucracy I 


For the organizations in Parliament’s watchdog bureaucracy, it is 
thought that the government should provide a legal framework, operat- 
ing funds and a personnel regime, act as official “employer” (except for 
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the staff of the Office of the Auditor General) and otherwise keep its 
hands off. The auditor general has been granted recognition as a “‘sepa- 
rate employer” under the provisions of the Public Service Staff Relations 
Act. The OAG is the only one of the watchdog bureaucracies to enjoy this 
status.'® All the others have Treasury Board as the employer. 

Separate employer status is a flag of convenience which gives the OAG 
much more flexibility than a normal public service manager for classi- 
fication of positions and salary levels and for negotiation of collective 
agreements with office unions. This gives the office the best of both 
worlds: ready equivalences and therefore transferability of personnel 
between the OAG and the public service proper, but also the potential of 
higher salaries to assist in recruitment of officers from both the public 
service and the private sector. It also means that the OAG is not obligated 
to submit its personnel establishment to the scrutiny of the Public 
Service Commission (although it is subject to scrutiny of the Official 
Languages Commission). It should be noted also that the OAG is in 
control of its own personal services contracts, a factor that gives it great 
financial power in the professions that it uses: accounting and manage- 
ment consulting. Indeed, in its domination of “respectable patronage” 
for those professions, it resembles the Department of Justice in its 
control of the legal profession. With its expanded mandate, as of 1984, 
for financial audit in the Crown sector, the power and financial domina- 
tion over the professions is more impressive than ever. 


Related Control Dimensions: Bureaucracy for the 
Bureaucrats 


The citizen who is trying to win some good or service from the public 
service tends to perceive the people who work in it as having volition: 
they either want to do something for you or, more often, they want not to 
do it. Weber, on the other hand, described bureaucrats as functioning 
under the direction of ““discursively analysable rules.” Ideally then, it is 
the rules that are for or against the citizen’s request. In a bureaucracy of 
robots — workers without a personal agenda, likes or dislikes — the 
rules of conduct that came under a description of the job would be 
sufficient. In a bureaucracy of real people, a variety of other controls are 
brought into play. We can divide these into two main categories: formal 
rules with legal penalties and sanctions related to employment condi- 
tions, and the informal norms of the various public service cultures. 

Persons who work for a government have accepted a number of 
serious formal restraints upon their behaviour. The main restraints fall 
under the headings of secrecy and security, political action, broad con- 
flict of interest issues, and probity. Employees not working at manage- 
ment jobs have the right to belong to Associations and unions, and the 
right of redress if wronged through the appointments or promotions 
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processes. Managers do not have the right to join associations, and their 
rights to appeal are limited in some cases. Everyone has the right to be 
spared discriminatory treatment and to be free from harassment. There 
are several kinds of sanctions: through the workplace, where disciplin- 
ary action can be a reprimand, a suspension, a financial penalty, dis- 
missal, or revocation of appointment; through the regular justice sys- 
tem, where sanctions can be civil or criminal; or through the actions of a 
collective bargaining association, where the sanctions are part of the 
legislation and regulations. 


Secrecy and Security 

If an individual is being hired for a position that involves handling of 
classified materials, he or she will, as a condition of service, voluntarily 
undergo a security check by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The 
police report is submitted to the departmental security officer, who 
reviews it and adds any information provided by the individual, then 
passes it to the deputy minister for decision. The person who ts denied a 
job may or may not be told that it was for a security-related “blemish” on 
his or her record. That can depend, obviously, on security concerns. 

On beginning work, successful applicants swear (or affirm) to refrain 
from disclosing whatever may be learned as a result of their work. New 
job holders will be informed of the provisions of the Official Secrets Act. 
Not so draconian as the British act, the Canadian act nonetheless 
provides for serious penalties.!? 

Nor is the matter of security completely closed once the individual is 
hired and handling classified materials. The departmental security 
officer, given any reasonable basis for suspicion, can order another 
investigation at any time. Individuals whose loyalty or reliability is 
doubtful, whether through their own fault or because of family or friend- 
ship connections, can be disciplined, relocated, or dismissed. In cases 
that are not satisfactorily resolved, the evidence is reviewed by the 
departmental security officer and the deputy minister, the interdepart- 
mental security panel, and ultimately the minister. 

The most recent declassified cabinet directive on security dates from 
1963.29 This was declassified in 1978. Safeguards for the individual are 
- few. The directive provides that the individual should be informed of the 
suspicions raised, “to the fullest degree responsible under the circum- 
stances,” and that the security panel should keep track of numbers of 
clearances refused, and the reasons, to review its own record. 


Code of Conduct 


Each department or agency will have its own variations to a code of 
conduct. However, afew elements are constant. Central among these are 
the topics of political behaviour and conflict of interest. 
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Partisanship 


The basic provisions for political partisanship are laid out in the Public 
Service Employment Act. It provides that no public servant shall 
“engage in work for, on behalf of, or against a candidate for election asa 
member of the House of Commons, a member of the legislature of a 
province, or a member of the Council of the Yukon Territory or the 
Northwest Territories, or engage in work for, on behalf of, or against a 
political party; or . . . be acandidate forelection. . . .” The severity of 
the formal ban is mitigated to some extent by a provision that a leave of 
absence can be granted by the commissioners so that an employee can 
run for election. Further, a sanction under the PSEA is initiated only on 
the basis of a complaint made by the aggrieved party, i.e., a candidate for 
election. (However, other cases, such as that of the public servant who 
campaigned openly against metrication while working for the federal 
government, are dealt with under normal disciplinary procedures.) 
The restrictions on partisanship were under attack during the summer 
of 1984. The commissioners, anticipating the September federal elec- 
tion, published an interpretation of the PSEA’s provisions in a staff 
organ.*! The piece takes the approach that any activity not listed in the 
PSEA as a positive right should be undertaken only after extremely 
cautious review as to whether it would raise suspicions about the indi- 
vidual’s ability to perform his or her work without bias. The rights are: 
¢ to vote; 
¢ to make financial contributions to political parties; 
¢ to stand for nomination and run in a federal, provincial or territorial 
election, subject to prior approval by the Public Service Commission, 
which has been provided with full information on the case by the 
employee’s supervisor; 
* to attend meetings of a political party. (The right to attend meetings, 
however, does not extend to the right to open expression of all view- 
points or preferences. In other words, “Go, but don’t wear a button.”’’) 


More specifically, the guidelines caution public servants to refrain from 
making partisan political statements, from campaign activity, or from 
holding party office. 

The new guidelines generated a heated reply from Michael Cassidy, a 
candidate for the New Democratic Party in the federal Ottawa Centre 
riding. Besides doubting that the public service commissioners were 
properly implementing their act, Cassidy charged that the guidelines 
violate public servants’ rights under the Charter to freedom of speech 
and association. He urged that the government revise the legislation to 
bar only the most senior public servants from political activity. He has 
continually emphasized the criticism that the PSC/PSEA anti-activity 
stance involves a penalty for those who want to donate labour to the 
party of their choice, while those who want to donate money are com- 
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pletely free to do so. In effect, these two provisions amount to a class 
bias, meaning that poorer people are unable to promote a partisan 
choice. Overall, the existing set of restrictions is badly thought out and 
arbitrary, in his view. Cassidy, who apparently had some difficulty in 
drawing volunteers for his campaign because of the guidelines, also 
expressed his intention to bring the commission before the Federal 
Court on the issue.2 

The commission’s official attitude continued to reflect the stance 
taken in the guidelines: a hard line against expressions of partisanship. 
There are signs, however, that the commissioners would welcome a 
public debate and a legislative revisiting of the PSEA. Jen- 
nifer McQueen, in a recent speech, reviewed the provisions for mediat- 
ing expressions of partisanship in several provinces, in the other parlia- 
mentary democracies, and in the United States. The thoroughness of her 
preparation indicates that the PSC is ready, should the new government 
choose to review the area.23 

The prohibition of expression is not limited to electioneering, how- 
ever. Codes of conduct prohibit open criticisms of government policy, as 
well as expressions of opinion through unconventional styles of dress or 
items of apparel. Lettered T-shirts or buttons, for example, could be the 
cause of disciplinary action. 


Conflict of Interest 


Each department has issued guidelines that are made available through 
personnel officers. The major areas are disclosure and outside employ- 
ment. With regard to disclosure, public servants must tell their manager 
about any business connections or investments that might conflict, or 
appear to conflict, with their official duties. These include the interests 
of relatives or close friends. Public servants must also refrain from sitting 
on a selection board where they know they would be partial to one or 
another candidate. Some collective agreements guarantee the individ- 
ual’s right to work at some other employment during off hours. Even so, 
any work that could lead to conflict of interest is not allowable (nor is it 


allowed to overlap hours of work). 
Conflict of interest can extend past the period of an individual’s 


employment with the public service. Criminal breaches will, of course, 
be handled by the government’s security apparatus. But what of offences 
which are more nearly offences against “moral probity” than against the 
law? How to deal, for example, with a former public servant who goes 
to work for a company that does business with the government, and uses 
specialized information gained while in government work to benefit the 
private firm to the disadvantage of its competition? For the most part, 
the higher the officer’s rank was in government, the potentially more 
significant such an offence. Some countries have ruled for a “cooling 
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off’ period, which provides that high officials, whether elected or 
appointed, cannot, subject to legal penalties, assume active duties with 
private firms that are closely related to their past competence until some 
specified time has elapsed. In this way, such individuals will have lost the 
advantage of current information, and any firm recruiting them will have 
to do so only on the basis of their intrinsic worth. The Canadian federal 
government currently has a weaker position on the issue. Its guidelines 
of September 1982, for the behaviour of all “holders of public office” 
(ministers, parliamentary secretaries, order-in-council appointees, 
exempt staff member or ordinary public servant), under revision in the 
summer of 1984, do suggest suitable cooling off periods before office 
holders should enter the employment of commercial firms with which 
they have had significant dealings, sit on boards of directors, or lobby; 
however, conformity with the guidelines is a “matter of honour and of 
personal choice.” Office holders are expected to inform their seniors 
when they have had an offer of employment. 

We have already noted that the person who sits on a selection board 
for a public service position knowing that he or she has a favourite 
candidate is in a conflict of interest situation. The best solution in terms 
of natural justice is for those who have a preferred candidate not to sit. 
Such probity depends more on morality than on formal controls, a topic 
of the next section on “organizational climates.” Still, decisions by 
conflicted boards are at least potentially open for redress, because of the 
appeal mechanism of the Public Service Commission. 

An even greyer and more complicated area is the awarding of con- 
tracts by public servants who have not followed proper tendering pro- 
cedures. This is an area not usually subject to formal penalties simply 
because, in the absence of proper documentation, it cannot be shown 
whether management was objective in deciding which firm would do the 
best work, for the least price. It must be allowed that there are many 
reasons for sloppy contracting. One obvious reason is that pressures of 
time and lack of personnel create imperatives for managers to act 
swiftly: to seize the first available contractor who is familiar, so that 
work of acceptable quality can be available before a normal tendering 
procedure would even be complete. As long as it is part of the political 
and public mood to insist that services not be cut, but that public 
servants should be, we can expect this kind of action. 

Yet there are undoubtedly many breaches of proper tendering that 
would not pass the haste test: the secretary of the Treasury Board in the 
federal government wrote to all deputy heads in 1983, and again in 1984, 
to warn them that “ .. . almost one half of the departments and agen- 
cies subject to the Government Contracts Regulations had internal audit 
findings indicating a general lack of compliance with the basic policy of 
competition for contracts; poor or non-existent definitions of require- 
ments, and poor preparation of basic documentation prior to starting.” 
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In the same letter, the secretary regretted that Treasury Board would be 
unable to contemplate any further delegations of contracting authority 
to departments. Several months later the confidential report that had 
likely been the basis for the secretary’s censures became public. It 
estimated that departments were spending almost $3 billion a year in a 
system riddled with deliberate abuses and “bureaucratic patronage.”’24 


Deterrence: Formal Reviews 


The pervasiveness of audit may well be the distinguishing characteristic 
of public sector employment. Everything is audited, every transaction, 
process and outcome, whether it deals with finances, goods or person- 
nel. There are waves of audit that are internal to the department, reviews 
by the central agencies, and the ongoing financial and comprehensive 
audits by the external auditor, the auditor general of Canada (or the 
provincial legislative auditor). Even language competency, where a posi- 
tion requires competency ina second language to a given level, is subject 
to periodic testing. 

Most errors or omissions in probity will be found by internal audit and 
will result in disciplinary action, sometimes in RCMP investigation with 
subsequent legal proceedings. Sometimes it will involve the calling in of 
Treasury Board, from which might come an eventual change of policy, 
for example, for proper tendering. 

The other levels of audit generally concentrate more on testing sys- 
tems and reviewing classes of activities and processes for their suit- 
ability and efficiency. They could lead to releases or relocations for 
incompetence. The RCMP, of course, can be brought in to investigate 
any.problem where criminal activity is suspected, including suspicions 
of abuse of office through fraud or acceptance of gifts or favours. 


Redréss Mechanisms 


These mechanisms can also be regarded as a system of controls on the 
behaviour of individuals. That is, any mechanism that is redress for the 
employee represents a constraint or control on the employer, and the 

manager of the job. Offences fall into two broad types: infractions of the 
~ human rights type and infractions related to hiring, appointments, pro- 
motion, demotion and release. 

With regard to human rights, Section 3 of the Canadian Human Rights 
Act provides, as noted earlier, that public servants must not discriminate 
in the course of performing their duties on the basis of race, national or 
ethnic origin, colour, religion, age, sex, marital status, family status, 
disability or a conviction for which a pardon has been granted. Nor may 
they harass any other worker or employee or superior. The PSEA entitles 
individuals to appeal against a broad variety of personnel actions.?> 
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Redress in both areas is through the appeals and investigations branch of 
the PSC, on the initiative of the wronged individual. (Appeals can be 
heard by the Federal Court.) The Human Rights Commission also 
establishes occasional tribunals to hear cases that break new ground in 
clarifying the law. 


The Bureaucratic Cultures 


The idea that each organization has its own culture or “climate” has 
been made more familiar through the recent literature on Japanese and 
American management techniques. The comparative success of the 
Japanese is often attributed, not solely to the “hard wiring” of the 
organization through formal controls, but also to perfection of a climate 
or culture that conditions employees to act sensitively, in harmony with 
the requirements of the organization. Breaches of rules are rare, because 
the individual’s antennae have steered him or her clear long before 
impact. 

Experienced observers of government will declare that each depart- 
ment has its own culture, its own ecology. Each agency reflects both its 
clientele and, one hopes, some norms representing a broader public 
interest. Enter the Department of Justice building and you are in the 
surroundings of a top-line law firm; the reception areas are a fine mix of 
old brass fixtures, solid wood, and rich red carpets and fabrics. At the 
Department of the Environment visitors might find themselves sharing 
an elevator with some beast or bird en route to alab. National Health and 
Welfare reflects both the medical culture and a “‘social work” culture; its 
furniture is enamelled steel and arborite veneer. Treasury Board is well 
appointed but crowded, somewhat hurried: corridors of windowless 
cages house tall, clean-shaven young men wearing three-piece suits, boy 
scouts in mufti. 

Various bureaucratic cultures also operate in the social service ele- 
ments of Public Service Bureaucracy lH. Thus, the medical profession 
has its formal codes of behaviour, some disciplinary mechanisms, and 
ingrained ethics of service. The teaching and related professions exude 
their own view of a service ethic. We point out this interplay between 
formal codes and bureaucratic-cum-professional cultures, not to glorify 
its importance, but simply to argue that workplace and discipline 
cultures do exert effective control above and beyond controls specified 
in formal rules. Indeed, it is commonplace to aver that the best form of 
control operates subjectively in the trained conscience of the profes- 
sional. 


Traditional Civil Service Culture 


It is a matter of some debate as to whether an idealized mandarin 
class — one that embodied all the virtues of a civil service culture, did 
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so cohesively, and shared an origin in the old social elite of the eastern 
provinces — ever actually existed in the federal public service.2© We do 
not wish to engage in this debate, but instead to point out, on the basis of 
our Own impressions and others’ (for there is little systematic empirical 
research on the subject),”” some core values of the departmental public 
service. 

Most of the central values are dictated by the role of the civil servant in 
the system. They are “survival” imperatives. First among these are the 
group of values dictated by ministerial responsibility. To avoid charges of 
partisanship — resisting a ministerial policy that is not popular depart- 
mentally, or riding roughshod over due process and legal concerns to 
implement ministerial policy when it meets with his or her approval — 
the bureaucrat working in the traditional civil service has to cultivate a 
habit of even-handedness. Whatever is to be done must be justifiable 
from a variety of perspectives. The behaviour of long-term, successful 
civil servants cultivate a norm of deliberateness, which can grow into 
extreme caution. Experienced bureaucrats will refuse to be rushed or 
panicked into action, but will take a request under advisement. They 
want to think about what a decision will look like to hostile observers 
months and years down the road. As a result, error is almost always 
detected and punished, but great successes are few and far between. 

Extreme verbal discretion is another part of this survival technique. 
Loose talk, and expression of preferences, draws attention to one’s 
record and sets up incentives to other actors to initiate scrutinies. 
Ardently held positions can also make dispassionate analysis impossible 
and set one up for error. These protective mechanisms are expressed ina 
recognizable style in the personal conduct of the traditional civil ser- 
vant. One finds, in short, extreme civility in the dictionary sense of 
formal politeness, courtesy, guarded exchanges, and a sometimes 
remarkable capability and willingness to listen to others. 

Another cluster of values centres on the idea of expertise. A familiar 
distinction is that between “process” experts and “substance” experts. 
Substance experts are the ones who thought they knew something 
before entering the bureaucracy. Process experts have frankly learned 
everything of use to them in their job in one position or another in the 
public sector: they are experts in the main structures and the tech- 
' nicalities of the system. However, this does not mean they are mere 
technicians who cannot see the intent of the whole. Civil servants will 
often understand the spirit as well as the legalities of parliamentary 
government better than will elected officers: Hansard is full of examples 
of civil servants delicately instructing government and opposition alike 
in systemic imperatives.’ In the British civil service, substance experts 
will generally stay within their fields, not venturing out or being accept- 
able to the administrative class. In Canada, employees will often be 
drawn from practice of their profession into management. This, and the 
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practice of parachuting persons into high administrative jobs from out- 
side the public service, can threaten the smoothness and cohesiveness of 
administrative culture and action. The outside actors, often brought in to 
“get something done,” lack patience with the rules. Their preoccupation 
with results will lead to collisions with traditional bureaucrats, or to their 
deliberate ““misuse” of the rules in end runs. In turn, this dilution of 
administrative culture eventually makes it necessary to have still more 
rules, more external, explicit controls to replace the voluntary com- 
pliance of the person who is steeped in the culture. Some observers 
maintain, for example, that the dismantling of the old forms (and hence 
the old culture) that followed on the Glassco Commission’s recommen- 
dation to “let the managers manage,” set up the federal bureaucracy for 
the proliferation of explicit, audited controls that followed at the instiga- 
tion of the auditors general. 

The ethic of service is another traditional civil service norm. The 
idealized civil servant embraces the need for anonymity with consider- 
able grace. The notion of service is much more than masochistic self- 
denial. It has a positive side in that the demands of some high public 
service jobs can truly test the capacity of the individual. It is in this sense 
that the phrase “opportunity for service” is used. This ethic, too, suffers 
when “high flyers” are elevated quickly or parachuted in. They tend to 
have a more aggressive attitude toward their motives for being in the 
bureaucracy and their own advancement. 

Connected with the idea of service to the public and the state are the 
old civil service norms about pay. It is common thinking that there is a 
trade-off between the financial rewards that a talented, energetic person 
will receive in the private sector, and the security and breadth of experi- 
ence and personal challenge that the public sector can offer. The advent 
of collective bargaining in the public sector eroded this idea for 
employees below management level. Wage settlements now approach 
the levels of the private sector in most cases, and public sector workers 
are increasingly interested in bargaining in other areas, such as hours 
and conditions of work. In turn, the public sector offers less and less 
security, partly because of restraint and partly because managers may 
abuse their authority to reorganize the workplace and to declare workers 
surplus to needs, as an easier way to manage the human resource than 
individual firings. 

For employees at management and executive levels, the erosion of the 
old civil service norms of deliberate procedure, slow advancement and 
opportunity for service leaves the individual surveying his or her job 
with a much colder eye: what about pay, conditions of work, oppor- 
tunities for advancement and self-fulfilment? Once the old norms have 
been eroded, many of the top jobs of the civil service are not worth 
having. The deputy minister, for example, is thrown into a consuming 
and conflicting job where he or she must provide sensitive policy advice 
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to the minister, take operating responsibility for the quality and neu- 
trality of departmental administration, harmonize and resist the 
demands of the central agencies from some unifying perspective, and 
foster signs of talent in the lower ranks so that a new generation will be 
ready to take over top management positions. This work must be done in 
the face of the public’s increasingly firm conviction that bureaucrats are 
lazy and self-serving, and in the midst of the multitudes of audits and 
checks upon their administration, any one of which can set off a disas- 
trous chain of accusations about bad management. Surely it is to the 
public benefit to foster the ethic of service. But if the now battered ethic 
is allowed to fall even further into disrepute, what will replace it? 


Advocate Agency Subcultures 


The negative side of the traditional culture of the old civil service is 
easily seen: caution, loss of purpose through being rule- and procedure- 
bound, slowness, an obsession with secrecy and security, sensitivity to 
criticism, an extreme dislike of innovation and risk. The proponents of 
the subcultures of non-traditional forms — the advocacy and control 
bureaucracies — define themselves first in reaction to these features. 
They are men and women who are there to get the job done, in a timely 
fashion, at little cost, through being innovative, resourceful and 
relentlessly critical. To do their jobs, they must be in a position to make 
enemies in the civil service proper; therefore, their positions and pros- 
pects must be protected in a number of ways. 

The particular values that they embody will depend upon the mission 
of their organization. Because their organization will have one main 
thrust, officers are able to try to maximize that value without concern for 
the needs of the whole service, a factor that stymies many top adminis- 
trators who operate inside the civil service organization. Thus the 
Official Languages Commission can simply report on an organization’s 
lack of compliance, without regard for its other constraints. The Public 
Service Commission can simply reprimand a manager for “crown princ- 
ing’? without recognizing the desperation of a manager so pinched that 
he or she honestly believed that organizational survival dictated having a 
_ known person for the job. 

In a sense, successive governments have, in setting up the control 
organizations, taken a selection of values and made them concrete by 
institutionalizing them. The values then press in on the civil service 
manager, sometimes reinforcing and sometimes contradicting the inter- 
nalized norms discussed above. The government’s choice of heads for 
the control organizations can be seen as an indicator of how far it wants 
to see them go.Thus, the commissioners of the Public Service Commis- 
sion are often long-time career civil servants, imbued with the service’s 
values, and able and instinctively willing to balance conflicting claims 
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before coming to a decision. The last two auditors general, on the other 
hand, have been management consultants, and their choice probably 
reveals a deliberate attempt to downgrade and to energetically test old 
civil service norms of management and standards for procedure. In 
effect, such an incumbent becomes an open conduit for the norms of the 
private sector. These very different standards flow in to become the 
inspiration for the newer employees who have not already been 
socialized in the old norms of what it means to be an auditor of public 
service procedures. It means that public servants must continually 
explain first principles of their operations to individuals who doubt their 
very legitimacy. 


Summary 


The purpose of this chapter has been to show that in very fundamental 
ways organizational structure is political control. Detailed control ele- 
ments do matter. Conflicts and confusions that reach the apexes of the 
various administrative hierarchies must be arbitrated by the elected 
political actors as a minimum condition of responsible government. We 
have argued that control is adequate through the departmental civil 
service, requiring perhaps some adjustments in the division of authority 
between Treasury Board and the Public Service Commission: ministers 
are still here the arbiters of inter-agency disputes and can intervene 
decisively when alerted to problems. 

Even the polymorphic Public Service Bureaucracy II is nothing like 
the lawless wild west that it is often depicted to be. Although the 
respective cabinets take little interest in the day-to-day affairs of publicly 
owned commercial enterprises, regulatory bodies, grant-giving bodies, 
or even educational establishments and hospitals, they can still inter- 
vene decisively and authoritatively. What they set up may be beyond 
their detailed managerial direction (either because they do not have the 
expertise to provide precise guidance, as with hospitals, or because the 
organization was set up at arm’s length to prevent nepotism by political 
actors, as with granting agencies), but cabinets nonetheless can: issue 
authoritative directives; replace the appointed leadership, albeit with 
some effort and publicity; cripple the organization financially; and, as a 
last resort, abolish the organization. Hence, for example, while the B.C. 
cabinet would properly have been powerless to change any one par- 
ticular ruling of the B.C. Human Rights Commission, it was a relatively 
simple matter (not counting public reaction) for it to abolish the whole 
commission. One may not approve, but the decision was taken by 
legitimately elected politicians. Even school boards, which alone of all 
such bodies have electoral legitimacy, must bow to the power of the 
purse enjoyed by the provincial elected and bureaucratic actors. In 
essence, while Public Service Bureaucracy Il may largely be unat- 
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tended, even for the most part uncontrolled, it is by no means beyond 
control. 

It also seems fair to conclude, however, that obsession with control 
has imported some serious deficiencies into our system of government. 
The structure, and hence the potential of political control, is not at all 
clear in the case of control agencies that are ambiguously attached to 
legislatures. They are, as a simple matter of fact, uncontrolled, in both 
daily administration and broad policy, by cabinet and backbench politi- 
cians. Parliament has demonstrated little sustained interest or capacity 
to provide policy leadership and to harmonize their demands. And 
because of the status of ““Parliament’s agent,” it is increasingly hard to 
imagine that a government would act unilaterally to abolish one of 
Parliament’s bodies, in the same way that it would restructure organiza- 
tions that report through cabinet, or that a government would simply 
remove the appointed leadership of the control bureaucracies with the 
same ease that it removes and reappoints members of boards in Public 
Service Bureaucracy IH. The control bureaucracy is both uncontrolled, 
then, and perhaps even beyond control. | 
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Chapter 3 


Mapping the Bureaucracy 
Quantitative Trends 


What’s a Million? 


It is clear to many Canadians that the public sector is too large. But most 
opinion polls ask only for the public’s general attitudes toward govern- 
ment. They do not establish what particular part of government a person 
has in mind, and whether he or she has any facts that support the 
emotional reaction. The few studies that have tested the public’s grasp of 
basic facts show that citizens have little knowledge on which to base 
opinions. For example, in a 1977 Ontario survey Auld found that fewer 
than 3 percent of his sample had even a rough idea of the size of the 
provincial government’s budget. The magnitude of budgetary alloca- 
tions means little to most persons, Auld notes. Fewer than 10 percent of 
the study’s respondents had any idea of what the major items of expen- 
diture in Ontario were, or what share the main items took of the budget. 
Although there was a strong feeling that too much was spent on “‘admin- 
istration,” there was a fairly general support for spending on precise 
programs. ! 

A review of the briefs and transcripts of hearings of this Royal Com- 
mission also shows much negative feeling against government’s pres- 
ence.” Apparently the whole is much worse that the sum of its parts, 
since there are few grievances against particular administrative units. 
The distinction between federal and provincial levels of government was 
rarely drawn, so that “government” in witnesses’ comments and recom- 
mendations most often meant both levels. 

Yet the belief that the public sector is too big, even out of control, 
surely requires a concept of its desirable size. After all, pathology is only 
defined by reference to what is normal, and deviant behaviour is only 
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recognized in distinction to conceptions of what is desirable. To criticize 
the public sector as being simply too big may be good politics, but it is 
poor argument. 

A comparative approach avoids the basic philosophical dilemmas and 
exaggerations that arise when we implicitly try to describe things in 
absolute terms. What is “‘tall,’’ except in comparison to heights of other 
people? What is a big or small public sector except in comparison to 
other nations? The comparative approach, then, is a good way to begin 
a description of the magnitude and structure of the public service 
bureaucracy in Canada, because it avoids making ideological judgments 
about how much is “too much.” 

Is our public sector big? The first section of this chapter shows that it 
is about the same size as in most other countries. And, as with personal 
height, we find that wishes do not seem to affect the size of the public 
sector. That is, it will grow regardless of the partisan stamp or ideological 
preferences of the politicians in control of a particular country.* The next 
section of the chapter concentrates upon Canada. Employment is 
chosen as the indicator for the concentration of the public sector, after 
which the magnitude and distribution of employment by the federal 
government is described. Federal employment is then compared both 
with provincial public sector employment and with the limited data 
available from 1967 on employment in public service activities at munici- 
pal level, which is not an autonomous sector, but rather the creature of 
the provincial level. (Before 1967, local government employees are sim- 
ply counted as provincial employees.) Finally, total public sector 
employment is calculated as a proportion of the total labour force. The 
statistical data supporting our comparative analysis will be found at the 
end of the chapter. 


Canada in Comparison to OECD Countries 


The role of government, and thus the size of the public service work 
force, has expanded dramatically in Canada since World War I. But the 
same may be said for most of the advanced industrial democracies in the 
same period. The growth in economic activity, associated with rapid 
technological change, has created the need for greater use of such 
systems as communications and transportation. Simple population 
increase has fuelled the growth of other sectors, such as those that 
maintain order and provide education. The accompanying social 
changes, such as increased mobility of populations, faster redundancy of 
working skills and increased divorce and family breakdown, bring their 
own costs. In all countries, the major component of the expansion of the 
public sector has been welfare expenditures. 

Critics of the Canadian state contend, however, that growth in Canada 
has been unnaturally rapid. Yet this can be claimed only if one chooses 
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to compare Canada to a few special cases, in particular, the 
United States, Japan and Switzerland. Manfred Schmidt points out that 
taxes and social security contributions as a percentage of Gross Domes- 
tic Product (GDP) increased less rapidly in these three countries than in 
Canada, Sweden, the Netherlands, Norway, Ireland, Denmark and 
Belgium. 

In Table 3-1, Schmidt sets out the percentage share taken by the “tax 
state,” defined in terms of the extractive capacity of general govern- 
ment. The picture shows that Canadian performance resembles that of 
most other industrial democracies. The ‘extractive capacity” of the 
Canadian state — that is, the funding provided to all levels of govern- 
ment for all public services — did grow quickly between 1960 and 1975 
from about a quarter of GDP to a fat third. But ours was not the fastest- 
growing public sector: look at the Scandinavian countries, Finland, and 
even Austria and Australia. Nor is the bite taken by the Canadian tax 
State excessive in comparative terms: most states take between one- 
third and one-half of GDP to provide all the services of a modern state, 
with some social democratic governments extracting almost two-thirds 
of GDP. Further, most of the tax states that grew at a slower rate than did 
Canada’s between 1960 and 1975 had had their spurt of growth earlier. In 
France and Britain, for example, the public sector was already at one- 
third of GDP as early as 1950. Canada, in its own spurt of growth, may 
only have been reacting belatedly to gaps in the provision of such public 
goods and services as have been made necessary by modern economic 
conditions. And indeed, the Canadian tax state, having spurted in 
growth, already showed signs of shrinkage by 1978. (Due to the following 
recession, however, this mode of analysis loses much usefulness because 
GDP itself drops quickly.) 

It is not practical to update all aspects of Schmidt’s elaborate table, 
but one can find the same pattern of comparisons between countries in 
data assembled from more recent OECD statistics by Statistics Canada 
presented in Table 3-2. Notice that all proportions are slightly lower than 
those given by Schmidt,* but that the relative rankings are the same. It 
thus confirms the interpretation offered above and extends the com- 
parison of Canada with other nations to 1981. Canada continues to be 
around the median. It is even slightly below the average of 36.16. Canada 
maintains its position as a moderate spender even through the world- 
wide recession. This bird’s-eye perspective on Canada is illuminating: 
our public sector is about as big as one would expect, given our stage of 
industrial development and our rather small, open economy. 

In this study, we have already described the Canadian government in 
terms of its main bureaucratic institutions: the traditional civil service 
organizations, the entrepreneurial or arm’s-length part of state activity, 
and the independent watchdog and control bureaucracies. (These last 
are important in a policy sense, but are not large in absolute terms; their 
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displaced activity is several times larger than their direct action.) We 
have, however, only a general idea of the relative importance of depart- 
mental structures in comparison to the enterprise sector. It will now be 
useful to describe the comparative sizes of the numerically largest 
features of the public sector landscape, and to do so ina unit of measure 
that has some intrinsic meaning. 


Choosing an Indicator for the Public Sector’s Importance: 
Employment versus Instruments versus Programs 


There are many indicators of public sector presence. Each is revealing 
and limited in different ways. The proportion of the Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) or Gross National Product (GNP)> taken by the state is a 
convincing comparative indicator in some regards. It is wealth taken out 
of the scope of the private sector’s traditional property rights, where 
money talks for those who generate it. Secondly, it is in the form of a 
ratio, and is therefore suitable for concurrent cross-national com- 
parisons. But it is less satisfactory in that the ratio of public expenditure 
to the total national product varies considerably over time. Public expen- 
diture is based for the most part on long-term social programs: more than 
40 percent of total public expenditure in most countries. Public expen- 
diture thus represents a larger part of the national product in recession 
years. As well, as Walter Eltis notes, “Social security support for the 
unemployed is actually higher in a recession, which accentuates the 
tendency for the public expenditure cycle to fluctuate counter- 
cyclically.”’© The Canadian public sector may therefore appear signifi- 
cantly smaller in relation to GDP once the recession has ended. On the 
other hand, GDP share as an indicator under-represents the presence of 
the public sector in that it does not touch on the impact of such non- 
spending instruments as lawmaking or regulation, nor on the mix of 
services that a particular state may provide, nor the efficiency with 
which they are provided. Which is only to say that such a measure does 
not show changes within what we have called the traditional public 
service bureaucracy, nor changes in emphasis between the role played 
by the traditional public service and the newer forms of public sector 
activity. 

Karl Deutsch has compiled a list of points it would be helpful to know 
in order to assess the relative importance of the public side in a country; 
(the list also illustrates how the various indices could be misleading if 
one were to rely on any taken singly): 

1. the total social product of society, including unpaid work such as 
housework, and work of those who are being educated to take on 
social and economic (wealth-increasing) functions; 

2. the total monetized or monetizable set of goods and services, 1.e., the 
GNP and GDP. Roughly, they are calculated by taking whatever 
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appears on the market and adding an estimate for the market value of 

goods that are consumed at home. This is the basic denominator used 

to compare with the proportion of the country’s wealth that is 
recouped by government as taxes; 

3. the total weight/manoeuvrability of the government sector devoted to 
administrative, political and military uses. We are used to the idea of 
discretionary income as applied to individuals (income not taken up 
by basic needs and obligations, which people can choose to save or to 
spend). Governments also have, or lack, the capacity for discretion- 
ary spending. Deutsch points out that the larger the share of the 
government sector and the larger the GNP, the more resources the 
nation can potentially reallocate for politically chosen purposes; 

4. general government revenues, or the aggregate of the central govern- 
ment, provincial government and local government revenues, as well 
as expenditures for all levels. Expenditures will generally exceed 
revenues, if only because of inflation and loans to other governments. 
One must also be aware that some data will be excluded routinely as 
definitions are chosen or changed for ideological reasons: to look 
smaller or bigger; 

5. the revenues of public institutions, such as the post office, health 
services, financial intermediaries, and so on. Whenever a govern- 
ment wishes to look thin, it excludes data on such institutions from its 
general budget, and records only the net revenue or loss. But while 
market-oriented regimes traditionally exclude these agencies, 
socialist regimes not only include them but also include any existing 
co-operatives such as those formed by farmers or artists, so that the 
shared sector is inflated; and 

6. the revenues of the nationalized industries (Crown corporations in 
Canada) such as railroad and other transportation facilities, the 
national energy corporations, telephone companies, and some min- 
ing industries. 

The widest conception of the public sector is as an aggregate of general 

government, plus public institutions, plus the nationalized industries. 

John Kenneth Galbraith would add to this privately owned corporations 

that serve only governments as customers, for example, space industries 

or armaments manufacturers, that is the military-industrial complex.® 

This more inclusive total should probably be set against the whole social 

product, rather than only the monetized portion, because the investment 

that a state can afford to make in its future work force is an important 
indicator of its real wealth. 

If one were in possession of all these facts about all countries, one 
could draw many firm conclusions about the relative size of govern- 
ments, their efficiency and relative centralization, and their discretion- 
ary incomes. Unfortunately, comprehensive revenue and expenditure 
data are often unavailable, or are based on different definitions. Inflation 
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makes time-series revenue and expenditure data dubious in even one 
country. In international comparisons the meaning of money can be 
quite volatile, especially because of fluctuating exchange rates. Not 
least, the kinds of activities that can be more or less accurately mon- 
etized vary from country to country, as do the activities that are counted 
as evidence of collectivization. Hence the comparative picture as pre- 
sented in Tables 3-1 and 3-2 is about as precise as is feasible, but even 
that should be read as an approximation. 

One need not measure with dollars, of course. One could also try to 
measure government activity in a society. Laws, regulations, standards, 
guidelines, programs, are all indicators of what many people mean by 
bureaucracy. They represent “red tape” or “the safety net” depending 
on the perspective of the observer. But, as Richard Rose observes: 


Laws are far less amenable to quantitative measurement than are other 
major resources of government. Whereas money is fungible and public 
employees in the same grade or with the same function can be interchange- 
able, laws are not. Each statute is unique in terms of its specific content, and 
the specific properties of public servants or particular sums of money. 
Moreover laws differ greatly from each other in terms of their impact upon 
other resources of government.? . 


His observation is equally true of regulations and individual public 
programs: the meaning of any one depends on its context as well as its 
scope. 

Still another option is public sector employment data, though this may 
well be the least satisfactory measure of public sector domination for 
purposes of comparisons between nations. The extreme variability 
across nations of definitions of what an employee is, and changes in all 
jurisdictions over time, quickly render international comparisons all but 
impossible. But we have already roughly examined the general size of 
the public sector in Canada by comparing it to other nations in terms of 
the proportion of GDP extracted by the state for public purposes. Our 
need now is to describe the relative weights of the various aspects of the 
public sector inside Canada, and to do so using a unit that is less subject 
to inflation than the dollar, but more recognizable than units of activity 
such as laws or regulations. 


Canadian Public Employment Data 


Statistics Canada collects employment data on the public sector under 
the two main headings, “general government” and “government enter- 
prises.”” Included in the sphere of general government are the core 
elements of the traditional public service, the departments and minis- 
tries, and the administrative and regulatory agencies that perform func- 
tions similar to those of departments. Generally, these agencies report to 
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cabinet ministers. There are, however, several additional forms of organ- 
ization that are also classified as general government. These are: 1) gov- 
ernment-owned institutions engaged in education, health and welfare 
areas, or the administration of justice, e.g., correctional facilities, resi- 
dences for the handicapped, etc. (exceptions will be noted in text 
below); 2) social insurance plans that cover all persons in a designated 
category, e.g., the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, the provinces’ 
workers’ compensation plans, and the Quebec automobile insurance 
plan; 3) public service pension plans operated by the government, the 
monies of which are available to it for financing its operations; 4) other 
working capital funds that are used mainly to service government 
departments and agencies. 

Government enterprises are what we more generally call Crown cor- 
porations. Statistics Canada sets out a number of conditions that must 
be met before an organization qualifies to be classified here: 


* a majority of its ownership must be vested in government; 

¢ management of its affairs must be relatively independent from govern- 
ment; 

¢ its primary role must be to provide goods and/or services to the private 
sector, not to the government; and 

¢ the prices it sets for these goods and/or services must reflect the costs 
of providing them.!° 


The Statistics Canada definitions are not an exact match with our own 
classification of the public sector into traditional, entrepreneurial and 
arm’s-length, and control bureaucracies. Instead, in these statistics, our 
Public Service Bureaucracy I and II are rolled into one, as “general 
government.” This is inconvenient, but it is not an insurmountable 
problem, since we do not claim that the new control bureaucracy’s 
importance relates to its size. Rather, we have said that its very presence 
indicates a new constitutional philosophy about the need for account- 
ability and the way to achieve it. In addition, there are some complexities 
to do with education and health sector employees. These we touched 
upon earlier as part of Bureaucracy IJ, while here they are counted 
separately so far as possible. (See Table 3-15 and following.) They are 
counted separately in order to maintain comparability of federal and 
provincial employment in general government and enterprise sectors. 

An employee in the Statistics Canada universe is anyone on the 
government payroll (whether being paid for services or for paid absence) 
and who files for income tax purposes. In 1983 this represented approxi- 
mately 580,000 employees. (See Figure 3-1.) Also included are persons 
who are on unpaid absence but remain on strength, for example, people 
taking leave or on strike. Persons who work with government on a 
contractual basis, either individually or under an umbrella arrangement 
such as those signed with temporary help agencies, are not counted. 
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FIGURE 3-1 Federal Government Employment Statistics 
December 1983 


; Statistics Canada 
Treasury Board universe ERGO eH ta 
40.4% . 


38.2% 


Public Service 
Commission universe 


Notes: 
Statistics Canada universe: 580,731 
Treasury Board: 234,866 
Public Service Commission: 222,044 
1 Government enterprise employees: 136,293 
2 National Defence military personnel: 86,381 
3 Canada Post employees: 70,829 
4 Royal Canadian Mounted Police uniformed personnel: 18,603 
Employees of other corporations and agencies for which Treasury Board 

is not the employer: nclude OAG) 33,759 


6 Federal public service work force for which Treasury Board is the 
employer (departments and agencies listed in schedule 1, part 1 of 
the Public Service Staff Relations Act): 234,866 


Source: Canada, Public Service Commission, Annual Report 1983 (Ottawa: Minister of 
Supply and Services Canada, 1984), pp. 50-51. 
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(This exclusion from the universe of employment is of some importance, 
since the “contract state” is, to some observers, not properly classified 
outside the public sector as private sector activity. Just as Galbraith 
wanted to classify the military-industrial complex as state activity, some 
writers believe that work generated by government, but executed by 
freelancers, should count as part of the public sector.) 

Statistics Canada uses these definitions, so far as possible, across all 
levels of government. However, one must note that these definitions do 
not take into account differences in levels of service. A government that 
provides a function with proportionately fewer employees than another 
is not necessarily more efficient. It may be providing a lower level of 
service. Nor do the figures take into account the method of delivery. In 
some cases a service provided by a provincial government can be 
delivered in another region by a local government, or even involve a 
financial supplement paid to citizens to enable them to purchase the 
service elsewhere. 

Let us now turn to general federal public employment data provided 
by Statistics Canada, and data on federal public sector employment 
universes reported by Treasury Board secretariat and the Public Service 
Commission. These organizations each report on different populations, 
a source of confusion when one attempts to compare data or do histor- 
ical analyses. 

Referring to Figure 3-1, the largest universe falls under Statistics 
Canada at 580,731 employees. The Treasury Board secretariat’s universe 
totals 234,866, just ahead of the Public Service Commission’s 222,044. In 
the simplest terms, the two smaller universes basically exclude the 
military, RCMP and Crown corporation employee populations, three 
groups which represent roughly 60 percent of the Statistics Canada 
universe. However, the simple becomes increasingly complex, as can be 
seen by the numerous notes to the tables in this chapter, when one 
identifies part-time and full-time, person-years or strength, Christmas 
and temporary help or any other tenure-related classification of the 
federal public service. 

There are some caveats even for Statistics Canada’s data. While 
figures for the federal public sector in total are accepted to be reliable, 
officials urge some caution in drawing conclusions from serial data on 
the regional distribution of federal public servants before 1970. Further, 
problems with describing the provincial public sectors are quite serious. 
Statistics Canada has collected data on numbers employed by provincial 
public sectors only since 1959, when it began rolling together the individ- 
ual series of administrative data provided by the provinces (there are as 
many as 25 different data sources for some of the larger provinces). 
Reliability improved only after 1970, when Statistics Canada began 
aggregating payroll data. The gaps in provincial data provide a partial 
comment on federal-provincial co-operation: even though individuals 
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can be required to provide information under this Statistics Act, there is 
no legal imperative that provinces must do so. Quebec began providing 
data only in the mid-1960s. British Columbia provided no data whatever 
on civil service employment between 1960 and 1978, and broke off data 
provision again between January 1983 and February 1984. In March 1984, 
it may be recalled, the B.C. government claimed to have reduced provin- 
cial public sector employment by a quarter during the previous year, a 
claim few were in a position to evaluate because of the lack of reliable 
data.!! Finally, the employment picture for local governments is not 
studied in an energetic or exhaustive way since Statistics Canada col- 
lects and publishes only what data are sent to it. 

With such problems, it is not surprising that few analysts attempt to 
draw out the implications of the scope of government activity. Indeed, 
the series on public sector employment to 1978 developed for the Insti- 
tute for Research in Public Policy (RPP) by Bird, Foot, and Bucovetsky 
is the only recent serious study in this country, in that it goes well beyond 
data in Statistics Canada publications.!* The picture to be presented in 
this chapter is brought up to December 1982 in most of the tables and 
analyses. 


Federal Government Employment 


Table 3-3 shows the number of employees reported against the Statistics 
Canada universe on strength in all aspects of federal government 
employment in the month of December in each of the selected years 
between 1960 and 1982.!% The table shows that while federal general 
government employment increased over the 22-year period, the growth 
in personnel was largely concentrated in the decade 1965 to 1975, and 
especially so between 1970 and 1975. Federal general government 
employment grew by roughly one-third in those five years. The federal 
government’s employment in enterprises grew later, enjoying its fastest 
growth from 1975 to 1980. Federal enterprise employment grew more 
modestly overall than did federal general government. In fact, enter- 
prises lose ground as a proportion of total federal government employ- 
ment during the 22 years for which we have figures. This is an interesting 
observation, because we will see that the non-traditional forms of gov- 
ernment (Public Service Bureaucracy II) are where growth is concen- 
trated. It means that the federal part of the public sector is growing less 
than provincial public sector employment, and that, in comparison, the 
federal public sector remains a traditional bureaucracy in comparison to 
provincial public sectors, where the enterprise forms of government are 
growing most rapidly. 

Table 3-4 shows the population figures for the whole of Canada for the 
selected years. (Note also that Table 3-10 provides provincial figures.) 
Canada’s population did not grow as quickly between 1970 and 1975 as 
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did federal government employment. Thus, one can say that the federal 
government did not grow merely incrementally, as growth in population 
alone would warrant, from 1960 to 1982 (assuming that the federal 
government was the “right size” in 1960): while total population in 1982 
was 39 percent higher than it had been in 1960, the total federal govern- 
ment employment had increased by almost 47 percent. It may be that the 
federal government was belatedly addressing the situation presented to 
it by the contemporary international economy. 

However, the whole population is neither the only nor the best possi- 
ble denominator to measure the extent of government employment. 
Some groups, such as the young and the old, are not potential employees 
of either the private or the public sector, so their inclusion in the 
assessment figure would effectively minimize public sector employ- 
ment. On the other hand, to use only actively employed persons as a 
denominator magnifies the public sector’s comparative share of the work 
force during a recession (because jobs in the private sector are more 
volatile during a downturn), making it appear that governments are 
actually quickly adding to their strengths, when in fact they are simply 
not shedding jobs at the same rate. We have chosen to use the more 
stable series, the numbers of persons available for work (although this 
indicator is less than perfect), to show the comparative size of the public 
sector’s employment. 

Table 3-5 shows the total size of the Canadian labour force for the 
selected years, plus a breakdown into male and female. The labour force 
grew more rapidly between 1960 and 1980 than the population of the 
country as a whole, particularly in female employment. For example, 
while the total population increased by less than 5 percent between 1975 
and 1980 (Table 3-4), the labour force grew by 16 percent, with women 


TABLE 3-4 National Population, Federal Government Employment 


Estimated Percent General@ Govt. Percent 
Year Population Change Govt. Enterprises Total Change 
1960 17,483,000 205,360 131,118 336,478 
1965 19,644,000 12.3 214,799 129,916. 344.715) 
1970 21,297,000 8.4 254,993 123,906 378,899 6.5 
1975 22,697,100 76:5 328,580 132,046 460,626 24.9 
1980 23,747,300 4.6 340,305 157,988 498,293 8.6 
19825 24,341,700 355,403 138,281 493,684 
1960-82 
Percent Change 39:2 ISA 5.4 46.7 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Compendium of Statistics, prepared for the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Economic Union and Development Prospects for Canada (Ottawa: 
Statistics Canada, February 1984, draft edition), Table 1-4: and Federal Govern- 
ment Employment, cat. no.72-004 (Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 1960-82). 

a. Excludes members of the Canadian armed forces and post office Christmas help. 

b. Percent change for 1982 not calculated because it is a two-year period. 
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taking a larger share of total employment in 1980 than in 1975 (40 percent, 
up from 35 percent). The growth of the labour force over the 22-year 
period is 83 percent, compared to the government’s growth at 47 percent. 
(See Appendix A-5 for details of women’s participation rate in the labour 
force and Appendix C for more on women’s employment in the federal 
general government sector.) 

A look at Canada together with a few other countries may be useful 
here. Table 3-6, compiled by Statistics Canada from OECD data, shows 
the percentage of the population that is of working age for the years 1960 
and 1980, as well as the actual annual growth of the labour force between 
1960 to 1970, 1970 to 1980, and the estimated growth for the period 1980 to 
the year 2000. Canada clearly experienced a relatively large addition to 
the work-force age group during that initial 20 years: in 1960 fewer than 
60 percent of Canadians were in their working years, while in 1980 the 
proportion was closer to 70 percent. Given this great increase in the 
work-force age group, it 1s no surprise that the labour force in this 
country has grown annually more than in most other industrial econo- 
mies, with the exception of the two other developed former dominions, 
New Zealand and Australia. 

Let us now move from an international perspective to some interpro- 
vincial comparisons. It is interesting to distribute the federal govern- 
ment’s employment across the country (Table 3-7) to see whether some 
provinces benefit disproportionately from federally provided jobs. One 
would expect to see the combined effect of at least four main factors, two 
which are centralizing and two which are decentralizing in their impact. 

First, by its nature as a national government in a federal system, the 
federal government’s employment is concentrated at headquarters, in 
planning, co-ordinating and negotiating, as well as running the transfer 
and regulation programs. Table 3-11 shows quite clearly that approxi- 
mately 26 percent of the federal public service is located in Ottawa-Hull. 
Nor is there much leeway for the federal government to decentralize its 
more entrepreneurial empire. Crown corporations are by definition 
autonomous bodies that respond to market forces rather than to govern- 
ment’s social policy goals. They locate where it is economic to do so, or 
where the industry is historically situated, and thus they do not have 
much redistributive effect. 

Secondly, the Canadian government has long been committed to a 
policy of fairness in service to individual citizens, regardless of a per- 
son’s province of residence. It should follow that public servants are 
distributed in the same pattern as the nation’s population: concentrated 
in population centres and sparse in rural areas. If the population factor 
alone operated, one would expect to see federal public servants and 
enterprise employees resident in each province representing exactly the 
same fraction of total federal employment as that province’s population 
represented of total national population. 
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TABLE 3-5 Canadian Labour Force: Male and Female (000s) 


Percent Percent 
Year Male Female Female Total Change 
1960 4,711 1,719 2051 6,430 
1965 5,046 2,139 29.8 7,185 EVA 
1970 5,631 2,698 32.4 Bis29 
1975 6,417 3/505 pay ee 
1980 6,909 4,613 40.0 Laz 16.1 
1982 6,867 4,876 41.5 11,7435 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Surveys, cat. no. 71-001 (Ottawa: Statistics 
Canada, 1960-82). 

a. The 1960, 1965, 1970, and 1975 totals included persons 14 years of age and older. The 1980 
and 1982 totals include only persons 15 years of age and older. This should not affect the 
male and female breakdown, although it will cause a slight under-representation of total 
labour force growth. 

b. Total growth over 22-year period is 5.3 million persons: an 82.6% increase. The labour 
force is composed of persons who are either employed or unemployed in the reference 
week. An unemployed person who is nonetheless a bona fide member of the labour 
force is someone who has looked for work in the previous four weeks, or who was on 
layoff status, or who had a new job to start in four weeks or less. 


As an example of a service that should be delivered to the same 
standard across the country, and thus where staff should be distributed 
in the same way as concentrations of the population, we present Table 
3-8 for post office personnel. In 1982, Table 3-8 shows that each province 
has the post office personnel that its population earns (see Table 3-10), 
with only a slight disproportionate concentration in Ontario. 

However, not all the federal government’s services and programs are 
applicable to all regions of the country, nor are individual citizens who 
make use of federal services necessarily proportionately divided among 
provinces. Programs to assist the less-developed regions will naturally 
be concentrated where they are needed. Hence, a third factor to affect 
the distribution of federal public servants across provinces is the federal 
government’s commitment to an active policy of equalization. While this 
has primarily involved direct programs of assistance to private firms to 
locate in the poorer regions, one can also regard public sector employ- 
ment in itself as a form of wealth that the government has in its power to 
distribute. As a result, one might expect to see federal employment 
deliberately located disproportionately in the poorest regions: the 
relocating of Veterans’ Affairs to Charlottetown in Prince Edward Island 
is an example of such decentralization. 

The location of National Defence bases is an example of how the 
federal government could in theory benefit an area. It has some discre- 
tion as to where the military personnel (excluding headquarters) will be 
located, and arguably could use that leeway to benefit poorer provinces. 
Table 3-9, showing the number of DND military personnel by province, 
presents a quite different pattern than did Table 3-8, for the post office. 
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The table indicates that Nova Scotia is a winner in terms of military 
stationed there (perhaps because of the Canadian commitment to NATO, 
British Columbia, on the opposite coast is not so favoured), and 
New Brunswick has slightly more military posted there than is propor- 
tionate for its share of the Canadian population. Quebec is dispropor- 
tionately light on numbers of military personnel, presumably because 
they are predominantly English-speaking. Thus one can discern some 
slight redistributive effect, possibly mingled with some historical-cum- 
political influences. 

Fourthly, when compared to the provinces, the federal government 
does not deliver very many labour-intensive services directly to the 
public. The Canada Employment and Immigration Commission, the 
Correctional Service of Canada and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
are examples of the handful of labour-intensive federal responsibilities. 
Most of the federal programs that involve a transaction between govern- 
ment and the individual citizen tend, instead, to be simple transfer 
programs. These are, by their nature, cheque-writing programs that are 
easily centralized. Table 3-7, Federal Government Employment: 
Employees by Province, distributes federal general government employ- 
ment across the provinces for each of the selected years, with enterprise 
employment being available by province only from 1975. This table can 
be read in the light of Table 3-10, showing distribution of population by 
province. A companion table (A-1) shows percentage growth rates for 
population and labour force by province back to 1960. We will work with 
post-1975 figures, however, as many values before that year could only be 
estimated. 

Containing 36 percent of the total Canadian population in 1975, 
Ontario had about 41 percent of all employment that the federal govern- 
ment offered. But with close to 35 percent of the total Canadian popula- 
tion in 1982, the province had dropped to less than 38 percent of the jobs 
that the federal government provides. This trend is compatible with a 
slight drop in Ontario’s share of the labour force as of 1982, when it 
seemed to be levelling out at about 38 percent of the Canadian total. A 
review of the other provinces’ standings in these two tables shows that 
Alberta and British Columbia have been steadily increasing their shares 
of population and were experiencing (at least until 1982) a comparable 
increase in their share of total federal government employment: 6 and 8.2 
percent respectively in 1975, and 7 and 8.6 percent in 1982. The popula- 
tion share decreases in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba have been accompanied by similar declines in labour- 
force share and federal government employment share, with the 
exception of Quebec, where the share of federal employment increased 
from just under 20 percent in 1975 to nearly 23 percent in 1982. The 
remaining provinces, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan, appear to have remained more stable during the period. 
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TABLE 3-10 Breakdown of Total Population and Labour Force 
by Province 


Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


1975 
Population 24 2o055 dG 0:2.9927-2) 36-0 42 | 4.0 We Ae 
Pawo force 1-9) “(45 63.0 2:64: 27.0' 38:32 4.2 Wa:7 Jel wii? 
1980 
Population PS Ny Bee SB es PAS ie CE RG witepl ed bebe aN 8.6 10.9 
abour Force: 1:58 "0.439 3.1 274° 25:5 37.6 4.2) 3.8 eo Ht | 
1982 
Population De HOS Bit Gr 2047 35. 40°42) SA() 9.2. TRS 
Labour Force: t:8 0/44" 3.1 9 2:4 » 24:7. 38.1 4.2.) 3:9 “100 @1ie4 


1983 
Population poy WAN bes: 375) 7 22882673 935 44 2 4 9 ae 8 
HeabourHorce TieAma0 4a 30) 292 49 (25 0038114 .2) 13.9 9-9 hie? 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, cat. no. 71-001 (Ottawa: Statistics 
Canada, 1975-83); and Compendium of Statistics, prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission on the Economic Union and Development Prospects for Canada 
(Ottawa: Statistics Canada, February 1984, draft edition), Table 1-4. 


A slightly different picture emerges when examining the PSEA 
universe. Table 3-11 shows the Public Service Commission’s geographic 
distribution of employees under the Public Service Employment Act 
(excluding military, RCMP and Crown corporations) for the years 1960, 
1965, 1967, 1970, 1975, 1980 and 1982. The Public Service Commission, 
unlike Statistics Canada, has a separate classification for employees 
who work in the national capital region as well as the provincial break- 
down. It is seen that employment in this region has dropped during the 
period 1960-83 from 26.7 percent to 25.9 percent, which may reflect the 
decentralization of some public service activities to the regions. Clearly, 
the areas that are benefiting the most are Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and the western provinces, excepting Manitoba. Overall, it 
seems fair to say that federal employment under the PSEA in all provin- 
ces has remained markedly stable since 1960 with really only one 
loser — Ontario. 

Thus, the data suggest that: 1) the federal government’s recent efforts 
to decentralize its employment have, to 1982 at least, had some small 
effect on employment under the PSEA;!4 2) Newfoundland is the only 
consistent winner since 1960 in terms of increasing its share of federal 
employment under the PSEA; 3) the broader universe covered by Statis- 
tics Canada (Table 3-7) shows Quebec, Newfoundland and British 
Columbia as having received above average increases since 1960 in 
federal general government employment, but since 1975 the winners 
have been Alberta and Quebec, with Saskatchewan, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia experiencing some loss in their share of federal government 
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employment. One can also conclude that considerable economies of 
scale are realized in administering the federal government’s programs to 
the two most populous provinces. 


Broad Functions Performed by Federal Public Servants 


What are the main goals of the work performed by federal public ser- 
vants? Statistics Canada classifies general government employees by 
the main function of government in which they work. With some adjust- 
ments, one can make these categories roughly comparable over the 
selected years. It is to be noted that the functions cut across both 
departments and occupational categories: they take the broadest goals 
of government and count under them only the employees whose work is 
directed to that purpose. For example, although one thinks of the 
Department of Justice as one entity, its strength will be partitioned 
among several functions. Government lawyers provide legal advice to 
the Crown and to departments, hence are classified under “services,” 
while other personnel are concerned with the courts, which places them 
under “protection.” 

The human resources devoted to a function are only a rough indication 
of government’s long-term priorities, however. The detailed classifica- 
tions are filled with apparent anomalies (the Cape Breton Development 
Corporation is counted under “trade and industry” instead of “regional 
planning and development,” for example), and there have been many 
shifts down the years as existing programs are reclassified to fit under an 
emerging functional heading such as “environment” or “regional indus- 
trial expansion.” A description which gives the dominant flavour of the 
main functions is provided below: 


General Services is a category incorporating public servants who perform a 
support or administrative function for the central managers of government 
and for the Governor General, Parliament, and the secretaries to cabinet. 
Hence the personnel who articulate and implement fiscal and budgetary 
decisions for the whole of government, the managers and deliverers of 
central services to the whole of government (such as those in supply and 
services, and the lawyers who provide legal services to departments and 
general government, and translation services), some central accounting and 
auditing, and some central research capacity is counted here. 

Protection of Persons and Property includes, most obviously, the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (the armed forces are counted separately), the 
courts of law and the budget for the Department of Justice, the costs of 
running the penitentiaries (not prisons, which are in provincial jurisdiction) 
and parole services, and policing (including the RCMP forces leased to 
provinces that do not have their own police forces). Also here are the costs 
of administering regulatory measures for business, industry, and economic 
development, energy, agriculture and, in addition, the “rights-protection” 
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industry that includes consumer affairs, women’s concerns, official lan- 
guages and legal and human rights. 

All forms of transportation — air, road, rail and water — are in the func- 
tion Transportation and Communications, as are telecommunications and 
the postal services. . 

Health, it will be remembered, is for the most part in the provincial 
jurisdiction. In the federal setting, it is a smaller function, reflecting the 
budget of the co-ordinating and research department, National Health and 
Welfare, the direct health services that the federal government does provide 
in the north, and toits own employees, the regulatory activities of the Health 
Protection Branch plus some preventive services including immunization. 
Social Services includes veterans’ benefits, pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance excluding the costs of its administration, social welfare — the welfare 
half of NHW and the costs of the grants to the provinces to pay for individual 
welfare and the Department of Northern and Indian Affairs (except for 
education) — plus administrative costs for the Ministry that served as a 
secretariat to the committee of cabinet for social development and depart- 
ments that administer Solicitor General, Correctional Services, and the 
National Parole Board. 

Education, like health, is an area that predominantly belongs in the 
provincial jurisdiction. The federal part of the function is relatively minor in 
proportional terms. It includes the post-secondary education support pro- 
gram (the policy-making body, the Secretary of State), elementary and 
secondary education for native peoples, and the research councils that give 
grants in support of continuing higher education for individuals. 
Grouped under Resource Conservation and Industrial Development are 
programs and administration in the fields of agriculture, fish and game, 
forests, mines, oil and gas, tourism, trade and industry (administration for 
the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, the former Ministry of 
State for Economic Development, and the Department of Regional Indus- 
trial Expansion). 

Environment, a relatively new function, includes employees working on 
pollution control, in departmental administration, and in conservation 
efforts in general. 

Recreation and culture incorporates the employees (working in the 
Department of Environment) who administer the national parks, and the 
more numerous employees of the heterogeneous collection of cultural pro- 
grams and agencies that make up the federal presence in the area: for 
example, the Arts and Culture program of the Department of Communica- 
tions, the National Film Board, the Canadian Film Development Corpora- 
tion, Museums, Archives, and even battlefields commissions, fitness and 
sports programs and programs supporting ethnic groups. 

Labour and Employment and Immigration is just that: the Department of 
Employment and Immigration, the administration of the employment and 
unemployment insurance program, the Department of Labour, the Immi- 
gration Commission and Appeal Board, and the citizenship program of 
Secretary of State. 

Foreign Affairs and International Assistance is another comparatively 
neat category. It includes the Department of External Affairs, the Canadian 
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International Development Agency, the International Development 
Research Centre, and the International Joint Commission that oversees 
administration of the Canada—U.S. boundary and adjoining waters. 

Regional Planning and Development is a kind of residual category of the 
larger Resource Conservation and Industrial Development that is aimed 
specifically at assisting the less advantaged regions, or administering the 
federal presence wherever it provides a direct service. Here then are the 
Department of Public Works, the National Capital Commission which over- 
sees the federal government’s physical presence and contribution to the 
Ottawa-Hull area, the Department of Regional Industrial Expansion, and 
administration for the Atlantic Development Council and the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

The final category, Research Establishments, includes employees work- 
ing in such organizations as the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, Atomic Energy Control Board, and in the research councils 
falling under the Ministry of State for Science and Technology. !5 


Table 3-12 gives the number of the federal government’s employees by 
their function as of December of the selected years, plus the relative 
share of total federal government employment that that function repre- 
sents for a given year, and finally, the percentage growth of that function 
over the previous five-year period. Thus we can see, by the final figure, 
the proportional amount of general government growth that each func- 
tion has contributed; by the second figure, we can see whether or not a 
function is gaining proportionately on the other functions. 

The three dominant categories of employment for federal personnel 
are general government, protection, and transportation and communica- 
tions. General government comes close to one-fifth of employees by 
1982, protection currently uses one-fifth of employees, and transporta- 
tion and communications accounts for more than one-quarter. All the 
other functions are minor in comparison, although social services and 
resource conservation are the biggest of that group. Given that general 
government, protection, and transport functions are the most populous, 
it makes sense that expansion in these areas would account for the surge 
of growth experienced in federal employment before 1975. This is indeed 
the case: general services increased by nearly one-third between 1965 
and 1970, protection leapt from 23 percent in 1970 to 1975, and transport 
and communications had rapid and steady growth from 1960 to 1975. 
Some of the other functions also grew fairly rapidly at some points, for 
example, health and social services, until 1975 (when they actually begin 
to shrink), foreign affairs, and regional planning (representing the estab- 
lishment of DREE). But these areas are minor employers in comparison 
to the weight of the big three. Relative emphases among the largest 
functions are also interesting over time: one sees that general services 
have grown slowly but steadily, that protection was overwhelmingly the 
big service of the federal government in 1960 at a full one-third of the 
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personnel complement, and that it has been overtaken in the 22 years 
since then by transport and communication. 

We can then characterize federal government employment: nearly 
seven out of every ten employees are working in one of three main 
functions. Federal government employment is mainly to provide 
national communication linkages, co-ordination of levels of government 
and its own services, and domestic law and order. 

The more detailed picture of employee strength in the major federal 
government departments between 1960 and 1982 shown in the Statistics 
Canada universe (Appendix Table A-2) confirms the portrait of federal 
government employment that is presented in the distribution over func- 
tions. The Ministry of Transport shows big gains during the period; the 
two departments, of Communications, and Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs, which were established in 1969 and 1967 respectively, show quite 
steady gains, the environmental functions are established, the protec- 
tion agencies of Corrections and RCMP show overall gains, and the 
Department of National Defence’s military operations actually 
decrease. 

Interestingly, Parliament as an organization shows astonishing gains: 
support personnel increased by 21 percent from 1960 to 1965, by 26 
percent from 1965 to 1970, by 121 percent in the next five-year period, and 
by about 25 percent from 1975 to 1980. One can note, too, that the period 
since 1970 sees considerable growth in most of the watchdog agencies. It 
is to be noted that the largest of the type, the Office of the Auditor 
General, increased at rates of 47 percent from 1960 to 1965, 23 percent in 
the next five years, 50 percent in the period 1970 to 1975 when it was 
anticipating the new legislation which enlarged its mandate, and 34 
percent in the period 1975 to 1980. If one breaks these rates down to per 
annum terms, it is seen that growth was still rapid, at 8 percent per 
annum, in the last two years we have measured. These rates of growth do 
not, of course, reveal the size of the contract work force, nor the amount 
of labour that is displaced onto departments. 


Occupational Categories of Federal Public Servants 


Statistics Canada also classifies federal public servants into major 
occupational categories which are quite different from the functional 
categories: a person working in the protection area, for example, can be 
in any of the occupational categories depending on what he or she is 
doing, from patrolling in a police car (operational), to heading up a 
division in headquarters (executive), to typing (administrative support) 
and so forth. Changes in the relative weights of the various occupational 
categories for the 12 years for which data are available (1970 to 1982) may 
reveal whether the federal government’s work force is reflecting trends in 
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the modern work force in general: less need for clerks as technology 
speeds processing, but more need for technical and management experts 
as computer technology and systems replace old manual systems for 
financial control and text production. The relative importance of the 
various categories will also show the extent to which employment of 
experts and professionals is significant in the federal government’s work 
force. : 

The management of professionals in the public sector work force 
presents some dilemmas.!© The idea of professional autonomy, for 
example, conflicts with that of the government being fully responsible to 
taxpayers for the use of its human resources — that is, for providing the 
public with a well-managed service that meets productivity norms and 
adequate standards or levels. To the extent that governments allow 
professionals the right to control conditions of entry to the profession 
and to control certification and the right to promotion, particularly when 
governments form almost the sole market for the labour of those profes- 
sionals, these same governments are neither controlling nor managing | 
their own work forces. 

Statistics Canada sets out the main categories of the federal public 
service in its employment series as follows: 


Executive: The employees in this category are involved in the development 
of government policy, the direction of programs, and in any other line of 
work that requires exceptional management qualities. 

Scientific and Professional: Personnel in this category have specialist 
university training and/or membership in professional groups that is con- 
trolled by non-governmental but legally-established licensing bodies. 
Twenty-nine groups are classified under this heading. Typical are those that 
we normally think of as professions — lawyers, nurses, doctors, vet- 
erinarians, dentists, university teachers/professors, architects and scientific 
researchers. But there are many others that we may still think of as engaged 
in much more general kinds of intellectual work, but are nonetheless moving 
steadily to define their own bodies of knowledge, and which have become 
self-administering in imitation of the older professions. Thus we also find 
here groups like “social work,” psychology, auditing, actuarial science, and 
“economics, sociology and statistics.” 

Administrative and Foreign Service: Here are the groups engaged in 

’ internal management in the public service, in the conduct of political and 
economic relations between Canada and other countries, and in some 
information and translation functions that link the government and citizens. 
It is safe to say that from this group come most of the senior managers and 
executives, although there are no formal barriers to movement from the 
professional category to executive work. 

Technical: These employees are the occupational groups engaged in the 
conduct of analytical, experimental and investigative duties in the natural, 
physical and social sciences; the preparation, inspection and measurement 
of biological, chemical and physical substances and materials; the design, 
construction, inspection, operation and maintenance of complex equip- 
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ment, systems and processes; and the performance of similar technical 
duties. Sample occupations include air traffic control, electronics, engineer- 
ing and scientific support, photography and radio operation. 

Administrative Support: This category is composed of the white-collar 
workers who come first to mind when we think of employment in govern- 
ment; people who work on records and push paper. Clerks, data processors, 
text processors and secretaries are all here. 

Operational: These employees provide postal and protection services, 
operate machines (other than office machines), large equipment and vehi- 
cles throughout the public service, and also provide maintenance and repair 
for equipment and vehicles. 


Table 3-13 shows how the Statistics Canada universe for the federal 
government’s work force is distributed among these types of work. The 
table presents the absolute number of employees in the occupational 
category for the selected year, the share that category has in the same 
year in comparison to total federal government employment, and the 
growth rate of that category for the appropriate previous period. 

Overall, one can say that the pattern of the types of work federal 
public servants perform is roughly as expected: the executive, and 
scientific and professional categories grow slowly but steadily over the 
12-year period we can observe. Indeed, when the first three categories 
are summed together as the officers group, one sees that the highly 
trained and professional groups did gain overall at the expense of the 
traditional support and operational jobs. Administrative support just 
held its own, while the operational category, the largest single group, 
actually started to lose ground relative to the total. If one looks at the 
rate of growth for the total public service during 1970 to 1975, one sees a 
dramatic 22.5 percent increase that drops to roughly 4 percent from 1975 
to 1980. By looking at each group during the 1970-75 period, one can see 
surges of growth, up to rates higher than 40 percent during the five-year 
period, in all groups except operational, which enjoyed its growth during 
the previous five-year period (as shown in the previous table distributing 
employees over the functions of government). Since 1975, the rate of 
increase for all groups has levelled off. 

Unfortunately, Statistics Canada chose to combine the two highest- 
level groups into one category, on the reasoning that the executive 
employment is otherwise so small as to be trivial in comparison to the 
other categories. This prevents one from assessing the alleged growth of 
“chiefs” in an overview of the head count. However, the problem can be 
addressed by reviewing the Public Service Commission’s distribution of 
employees over the classification scheme: the PSC, as noted earlier, 
works with a somewhat different universe than does Statistics Canada, 
and separates executive employment from other categories. However, 
the trend cannot be followed for longer than ten years, as 1981 saw a 
major reclassification. Before 1981, the designation in use was SX (Senior 
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Executive). Then, persons who were performing tasks equivalent to 
management and executive work, but under different job classifications, 
were regrouped into a broad category of SM (Senior Managers). The 
highest executive ranks were renamed as EX (Executive). (Some SX’s 
were not yet reclassified into the newer EX/SM designation by December 
of 1982.) Table 3-14 shows the Public Service Commission’s calculations 
of proportions of employees in each occupational category. The size of 
the executive category grew steadily until 1980, even though it still 
represented less than | percent of total employment to that year. The 
creation of the SM category brings post-1981 total management to more 
than 1 percent of all employment under the PSEA for the first time, 
reaching 1.8 percent in 1983. In the PSC’s calculations, scientific and 


TABLE 3-13 Total Federal Public Servants by Occupational Category? 


1970 1975 1980 1982 
Officers 
Executives and 
Scientific/professional 16,919 25,073 24,626 28,161 
% of Total 6.6 7.6 Jez 7.9 
% Change — 32.0 —0.02 — 
Administrative and 
Foreign Services 25,615 48 ,467 $2,954 58,991 
% of Total 10.0 14.7 15.6 16.6 
% Change — 47.1 8.5 — 
Technical 18,327 27,298 28,259 29,836 
% of Total 12 8.3 8.3 8.4 
% Change — 33.3 3 — 
Total Officers 60,861 100,828 105,839 116,988 
% of Total 23.8 30.6 31.1 32.9 
% Change 40.0 4.0 — 
Support Staff 
Administrative 
Support 55,646 79,212 78,548 81,590 
% of Total 21.8 24.1 Zaat 22.9 
% Change — 30.3 —0.8 _ 
Operational 87,030 101,428 112,292 111,386 
% of Total 34.1 30.8 33.0 313 
% Change — 13.8 9.6 — 
_ Total Support Staff 142,676 180,640 190,840 192,976 
% of Total 55.9 54.8 55.8 54.0 
% Change — AES an — 
Other? 51,456 47,102 43,626 45,439 
Total All P.S.’s 54,993 328,580 340,305 355,403 
Percent Change — 22:5 any — 


Source: Statistics Canada, Federal Government Employment, cat. no. 72-004 (Ottawa: 
- Statistics Canada, 1970-82). 
a. Statistics are reported as at December each year. They exclude members of the 
Canadian armed forces and post office Christmas help. 
b. “Other” includes employees of “special funds” whose occupational group was not 
available. 
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TABLE 3-14 Federal Public Servants Under the PSEA: 
Percentage Breakdown by Occupational Category? 


1970 1975 1980 1982 1983 


Officers 0.3 0.5 — (0.6 0.9 1.0 
Executives 
Senior Managers — — — 0.5 0.8 
Scientific and 10.1 10.5 10.2 10.1 10.1 
Professional 
Administrative and oct 20.3 23.6 24.3 25.0 
Foreign Service 
Technical 11.4 11.5 12.4 1233 2 
Total a] 43 47 48 49 
Support Staff 32.9 SP aF! dic 31.8 31.4 
Administrative Support 
Operational 30.1 3.5 ph es) 19:9 19.5 
Total 63 a 53 52 51 


Source: Canada, Public Service Commission, Annual Reports (Ottawa: Minister of Sup- 
ply and Services Canada, 1970-83). 
a. These totals differ from Table 3-13 because it reports the smaller universe of public 
servants under the Public Service Employment Act (see Figure 3-1). 


professional employment remains remarkably steady, while the real area 
of growth is in the last of the three officer groups, administrative and 
foreign service. As we have already seen, the support group remains 
roughly stable, and the operational category, the largest, declines in 
terms of relative share of total employment. 

One can surmise, then, that the decrease in the federal government’s 
clerical work force reflects the transformation of some routine work 
through new technology, and perhaps some proportional increase in 
officer-level employees and executives. As well, the demand for officer- 
level qualifications might also reflect the impact on the traditional public 
service of demands for more accountability made under the aegis of the 
select Public Service Bureaucracy III. It may be that more specialists in 
planning, auditing and control systems are required to respond to the 
mandates of these agencies. Alternately, some observers attribute the 
effect to ‘classification creep,” encouraged by the individual ambitions 
of officers and executives. 


Provincial Government Employment 

We can now review provincial government employment. Tables 3-15 and 
3-16 report, respectively, the numbers of general government employees 
in each province at December in the selected years, and the numbers of 
enterprise employees for the same periods. There were in 1982 some 
409,000 persons employed in general government functions by provin- 
cial government enterprises. By comparison, the federal government in 
1982 employed 355,000 persons in the equivalent general government 
functions, and had 138,000 working in its enterprises (see Table 3-7). 
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Taking general government first, it is seen that the pattern of growth in 
total provincial jobs is roughly the same as for the federal government. 
There is a burst of growth to 1975, when it slackens in all but Alberta, 
Quebec, Yukon and Northwest Territories. It may be noted that the 
figure of 146 percent growth for the provincial government in New 
Brunswick reflects an administrative fiat rather than bureaucracy gone 
mad: schoolteachers were in this period reclassified as provincial gov- 
ernment employees, a practice not followed by any other provincial 
government. Alberta experienced the most growth in this period from 
1960 to 1982: from 14,000 to 63,000 employees. 


TABLE 3-17 Summary of Provincial Total Government Growth 


General Percent Govt. Percent Percent 

Govt. Change Enterprises Change Total Change 
1960 162,121 — 63,444 — 22265 — 
1965 197,821 22.0 70,281 10.8 268,102 18.9 
1970 253,369 28.1 95,520 35.9 348 889 30.1 
1975 369,860 46.0 134,513 40.8 504,373 44.6 
1980 401,025 8.4 148,105 10.1 $49,130 8.9 
1982 409 ,302 — 159,260 — 568 ,562 —_ 


Source: See Tables 3-15 and 3-16. 


Provincial enterprise growth begins somewhat later than general gov- 
ernment growth, and continues somewhat longer in most provinces. 
Unfortunately, the data gaps for British Columbia and Quebec make it 
impossible to draw accurate comparisons between total provincial and 
total federal growth in employment. Another complexity is that Statis- 
tics Canada’s general government figures include some teachers and 
hospital workers, making strict comparability of the federal and provin- 
cial functions less appropriate. (See Table 3-25 for estimates which 
exclude these workers.) One can, however, make a crude comparison by 
reading summary Table 3-17 alongside the table for federal employment 
(Table 3-3). Table 3-17 shows the rate of growth for each five-year period 
up to 1980, then a two-year period to 1982, for provincial general govern- 
ment employment totals and enterprise employment totals for all provin- 
ces for which data are available for selected years. Provincial general 
government growth rates were higher except for the period 1980-82: 
provincial employment grew at 22 percent from 1960 to 1965, 28 percent 
from 1965 to 1970, 41 percent from 1970 to 1975, and 8 percent from 1975 
to 1980. The corresponding figures for general federal growth were 5, 13, 
34 and 4 percent for each of the five-year periods to 1980. The contrast 
between growth in enterprise employment at the two levels of govern- 
ment is even stronger, with federal enterprise employment currently 
shrinking. 
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Provincial enterprise employment increased by 11 percent between 
1960 and 1965, 3-6 percent between 1965 and 1970, 41 percent from 1970 
to 1975, and 10 percent from 1975 to 1980. Federal enterprise rates for the 
same periods are decreases of | and 4.5 percent, then increases of 6.5 and 
40 percent. 

Do some provincial governments have proportionately weightier pub- 
lic service employment? If one were inclined to believe in the power of 
political ideologies, one might guess that the provinces that have been 
governed by social democratic parties (Saskatchewan from 1944 to 1964 
and 1971 to 1982, Manitoba from 1969 to 1977 and 1981 to the present, and 
British Columbia from 1972 to 1975) would have proportionately larger 
public services. But this is not necessarily so. Table 3-18 displays the per 
capita figures for provincial government employment, both general gov- 
ernment and enterprise. Alberta, notionally a conservative region, out- 
strips Saskatchewan in public sector employment. Quebec, now witha 
social democratic type of government, appears little different from 
Ontario, a Conservative province. Rather, a kind of regional factor is 
operating, which sees the Atlantic and Prairie provinces with the largest 
government presence. One also discerns some economies of scale, with 
the central and most populous provinces having the fewest provincial 
public servants per capita, Ontario having fewest overall (although it 
does have a healthy local government structure). 


Distribution in Functions of Provincial Government 
Employment 


The way that provincial governments distribute their employment over 
the broad functions of government has changed remarkably little over 
the 20-year period 1960-80. (See Appendix Table A-3 which reports 
available statistics for selected provinces on employment in each func- 
tion as a percentage of each province’s total employment.) Perhaps the 
most notable trend for the provincial governments is a decrease in the 
proportion of total employment devoted to transportation and communi- 
cation (recall the federal increase here). There are also smaller decreases 
in health and natural resources. The largest increases are in education 
and social welfare. These areas are under-represented, if anything, 
because of the vagaries of provincial reporting to Statistics Canada. (See 
Tables 3-19, 3-20 and 3-21 for more comprehensive estimates of the 
importance of work in the health and education occupations.) The top 
provincial functions overall in 1980 are protection, health and education. 
The dominant categories for federal! employment in general government 
were general services, protection, and transport and communications 
(Table 3-12). 

One should also note that the 1980 proportion of total employment in 
general services varies considerably from province to province, with 
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TABLE 3-18 Per Capita Provincial Govt. Employment (per 1000) 
1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1982 


Nfid. General Govt. 14.0 19.0 20.0 220) 24.0 20 
Govt. Enterprise 0.7 0.75 oD 4.0 5.0 5.0 
Total 14.7 19.75 22.0 26.0 29.0 30.0 

P.E.I. General Govt. 16.0 18.5 27.0 36.0 35.0 34.0 
Govt. Enterprise 0.5 0.5 0.7 2.0 2.0 jhe 
Total 16.5 9 eal, 38.0 37.0 35.7 

N.S. General Govt. 14.0 17.0 21.0 23.0 25.0 25.0 
Govt. Enterprise Ly. 1.9 6.0 8.0 7.0 7.0 
Total ils p Ts 9 210 31.0 32.0 32.0 

N.B. General Govt. 15.0 13.0 16.0 36.02 36.0 38.0 
Govt. Enterprise 2.00 Pee gee als, SD pe 
Total 17.9 9 19.5 41.0 41.0 43.0 

Que. General Govt. al 8.0 ob 14.0 16.0 14.0 
Govt. Enterprise ‘ote ee eas A me ee 
Total 10.1 10.4 12.3 18.0 21.0 19.0 

Ont. General Govt. 7.6 8.0 10.0 13.0 13.0 13.0 
Govt. Enterprise eee bapa ies wd. Aue $54.07 20 
Total 11.3 LL 14.0 17.0 17.0 18.0 

Man. General Govt. 7.6 9.0 12.0 15.0 14.0 14.0 
Govt. Enterprise Oy EO BO 12.0 il Oe 
Total 14.6 16.5 20.0 27.0 25.0 25.0 

Sask. General Govt. 10.4 107 12.0 19.0 18.0 18.0 
Govt. Enterprise 7.0 7.0 7.0 10.0 14.0 15.0 
Total 17.4 biel 19.0 29.0 32.0 33.0 

Alta. General Govt. 11.0 | ate 15.0 25.0 25.0 27.0 
Govt. Enterprise a6 B58 60 20 eee 
Total 15.6 18.0 210 34.0 36.0 37.0 

B.C. General Govt. 11.9  Weee! 1321 16.0 16.0 16.0 
Govt. Enterprise nite no Ole Cheep 10.0, TeAh 8.0 
Total 15.4 17.3 19.4 26.0 25.0 24.0 

N.W.T. & Yukon |. 12e7 14.0 70.0 66.0 78.0 80.0 
General Govt. 

Govt. Enterprise PO ear BIN Wee op mals pole Zz. 20 


Total 13.8 15.3 ASD 67.005 4.80, OS cau 


Source: See Tables 3-14, 3-15 and 3-16. 
a. New Brunswick started including local school board employees in their statistics from 
1975 on. 
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New Brunswick reporting fewest general administrators and Saskatche- 
wan and Newfoundland most. The Appendix Table A-4 reports addi- 
tional statistics to complete the national picture for Quebec, British 
Columbia, Yukon and Northwest Territories, but unfortunately does not 
cover the same period. However, it does show Quebec as the biggest 
general services employer of all the provinces in 1980 while British 
Columbia has the most employees overall in protection and social wel- 
fare. It is doubtful that these figures are more than suggestive: the 
divisions between functions may have been used differently from prov- 
ince to province. 

Next we can separately review the numbers of full-time teachers and 
hospital workers. Table 3-19 shows the numbers of teachers in public 
schools and universities from 1960 through 1982, and in community colleges/ 
CEGEPs from 1970 to 1982. (It must be noted that the reader should not add 
figures from Tables 3-19, 3-20 and 3-21 to the series above: the result would 
be inflated because of some indeterminate amount of double counting.) 
Teaching employment in public schools and universities generally increased 
quite rapidly from 1960 to 1975, when it levelled out. Public school teaching 
employment even dropped in a few cases. Community college/CEGEP 
teachers continue to grow in number through 1970 to 1982, although their 
absolute numbers are very small compared to other categories of teaching 
employment. One must also note that teaching employment is of consider- 
able importance: totalling all teachers in Ontario, for example, shows that 
there are somewhat more teachers than there are workers in general govern- 
ment. Ontario is fairly representative of the other provinces in this regard. 

Table 3-20 shows the numbers of hospital workers from 1960 to 1981. 
Again one sees that full-time hospital employment is large. Ontario, for 
example, had 95,000 full-time hospital workers in 1981 and, viewing 
Table 3-21, one-third again as many part-time hospital employees, 
although we cannot calculate the numbers of person-years contributed 
by the part-time workers. Table 3-25 illustrates that a single sector, such 
as health or education, comes close to matching and sometimes often 
exceeds provincial general government employment net of the overlap. 


Local Government Employment 


Statistics Canada has published a local general government series only 
since 1967, while federal and provincial catalogues have been produced 
since 1952 and 1959 respectively. The services provided by munici- 
palities through their departmental organizations generally include 
police services, fire, road construction, street maintenance, water sup- 
ply, sewage, garbage collection, health, welfare and recreation. The 
figures presented in Table 3-22 do not, however, include local school 
authorities and municipally owned hospitals, as these data are reported 
separately. The distribution of employment in local general government 
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is shown below the absolute number of employees in each province for 
the appropriate year, and the percent growth from period to period is 
shown below that. Thus, Ontario in 1970 had a total of 83,000 persons 
working for cities and municipalities; this number represented about 42 
percent of non-enterprise employment offered by local governments in 
the whole of Canada, and an increase of nearly 11 percent over 1967. 
Overall, the pattern of growth resembles the pattern for provincial 
general government more than it does growth at the federal level. Growth 
for most provinces has been quite strong. 

It is interesting to view the 1982 figures in Table 3-2 in the light of the 
population distribution for the time (see Table 3-10). Moving across the 
provinces, Newfoundland with 2.3 percent of the Canadian population 
provides roughly | percent of jobs at the local general government level; 
Prince Edward Island with 0.5 percent of the population provides about 
1 percent of local level jobs; Nova Scotia with 3.5 percent of Canada’s 
population offers about 2 percent of all jobs at the local level; 
New Brunswick has just under 3 percent of the population, and less than 
1.5 percent of the jobs; Quebec has 26 percent of the population, but less 
than 21 percent of all jobs at the local level; Ontario has 35 percent of the 
country’s population, but 45 percent of employment at local level; 
Manitoba has 4 percent of all Canadians, and provides about 3.6 percent 
of local employment; and British Columbia has 11 percent of the national 
population and about 10 percent of all local general government jobs. 
Assuming that the statistics are roughly accurate, and that higher pro- 
portions do not merely represent more complete reporting, it would 
appear that local government employment is a little light in the east and 
west, with Ontario quite heavily staffed at the local level, and Quebec 
markedly light. 

The remaining universe of employment is local government enter- 
prises (see Tables 3-23 and 3-24): municipal bodies such as utilities, 
transit systems, telephone, gas distribution, and so on, which are nor- 
mally run autonomously and on commercial lines.'!’ Unfortunately, data 
for enterprise at the local level have only been collected systematically 
since 1983-84. However, by using estimates, we have been able to create 
a very general picture of growth rates of employment at the local level 
back to 1960 (Table 3-23). We also divert to take a quick look at some 
available statistics on electricity-generating activities. The next table, 
3-24, presents statistics on hydro-electric employment. Since 1960, the 
largest increases have been in British Columbia, Quebec and Ontario. 
These three provinces have experienced dramatic increases. In 1982, 
approximately 82,000 employees worked in this field, exclusive of addi- 
tional numbers for Prince Edward Island and Alberta, where statistics 
are not available. 
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Because the local government sector’s importance is a matter of 
provincial discretion, it is appropriate to round out the discussion with 
the aggregate picture. Table 3-25 provides a comparison of provincial 
and local general enterprise employment as a percentage of the provin- 
cial labour force. While the tendencies noted so far still seem to be true 
from this perspective, the differences noted between provinces are 
minimized. Overall, the prairie and Atlantic provinces have somewhat 
more provincial/local employment than do Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, where the proportions seem to have remained steady. Per- 
haps more interesting is the contrasting approach taken to the provincial 
versus local mix of employment in Ontario and Quebec: local govern- 
ment is more important in Ontario than in Quebec. 


Summary: Putting the Numbers into Perspective 

This chapter has attempted to convey the message that what you can see 
depends, in large part, upon where you are sitting. Raw magnitudes, 
seen from centre stage, given an impression that governments increase 
in size at a wild pace. Take the absolute numbers: in 1960 there were 
336,478 federal general government and enterprise employees; 22 years 
later, their numbers had swelled to almost half a million. 

Change perspective, and what was impressive appears much less 
remarkable. One might ask, for example, whether the growth of the 
number of persons in government work has really outstripped the popu- 
lation increase for the same period. Table 3-4 shows that the population 
jumped by about seven million in the same period, an increase of just 
under 40 percent. On balance, then, the bureaucrats are not gaining 
ground as rapidly as appeared at first glance. However, are there still 
more of them than there “should” be — that is, more than are justified 
solely in terms of a greater number of citizens to look after — at stan- 
dards adhered to in the late 1950s? 

The world has changed since 1960. A member of today’s labour force 
will use more public goods and services, meaning telephones, other 
forms of communication, transportation, regulation to support safety 
and health, insurance against illness and loss of wages, and so forth, than 
someone who is not part of the work force. Hence it might be more 
appropriate to gauge the growth in number of public service bureaucrats 
against the growth in numbers of Canadians participating in the labour 
force. And, when one judges the growth in the number of bureaucrats 
against the benchmark of 83 percent, which is our general labour force 
growth for the same period (see Table 3-5), the result makes the numbers 
of public sector workers look more routine. One does not even need to 
draw upon a common justification for public sector growth: that the 
public goods and services required in the mid-1980s are much more 
complex and costly to provide than the mixture that supported the work 
force of the late 1950s and early 1960s. The public sector, it would appear, 
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is actually providing the modern basket of goods and services without 
growing disproportionately in comparison to the labour force. 

What, then, could the critics of the growth of the bureaucracy be 
talking about? One can try to see the bureaucracy from their point of 
view. Don’t fix upon the size of the labour force, they advise, but look 
instead at the numbers of Canadians who are steadily in work. 
Bureaucrats are paid by taxes, and if a potential worker is not receiving 
wages, then that worker cannot pay taxes to support a bureaucrat. And if 
one sets the numbers of public sector workers against fluctuations in the 
rate of unemployment for the total labour force, bureaucrats wax as non- 
bureaucrats wane. The fewer private sector jobs there are (as measured 
by the rate of unemployment of persons who are legitimate members of 
the labour force), the faster the public sector appears to grow in com- 
parison. (One can observe that the persons who testified to this Royal 
Commission about the weight of the government’s presence in the Cana- 
dian north were faithfully reporting the situation as they experience it: 
very many more of the available jobs in the north than in other regions 
are provided by government. See Tables 3-15 through 3-22.) 

A second moral would be, however, that where one sits is not neces- 
sarily an accident that must subsequently govern all perceptions. One 
can choose a perspective. To this point in the chapter, we have chosen to 
move around a good deal, in order to encourage a flexibility of perspec- 
tive. Like Lewis Carroll’s Alice, we have drunk of the potions that cause 
explosions in size and equally violent reversals. In the conclusion to this 
chapter, it will behoove us to flatten and control the spectacle before us. 
We can do this by choosing seats high in the bleachers and far back. 

Operationally, one way of choosing a long view and a moderate 
perspective is to look at the longest period under study that is available 
and choose a median indicator that splits the difference between the 
extremes. The longest period for which we have most of the necessary 
information is 1960 to 1982. (Note that, to provide the forthcoming 
summary, many holes have been filled through an estimating procedure, 
and many inconsistencies that cause double-counting of some 
employees have been likewise “estimated out”: refer to the notes of 
individual tables.) 

The median indicator we will use to put employment in the public 
sector into perspective is, as suggested earlier, the size of the total labour 
force. It recognizes qualitative changes in the Canadian population that 
have come about through longer-term demographic and social changes, 
but is still not so volatile and responsive to immediate economic condi- 
tions as an indicator such as total employment/unemployment. 

Tables 3-26 and 3-27 present a picture of total employment by all 
governments in Canada from 1960 to 1982, calculated as a percentage of 
the total contemporary labour force. Let us take the beginning of the 
period. In 1960, there were about 203,000 jobs in federal general govern- 
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ment, and another 131,000 in federal enterprises. These represented, 
respectively, 3.2 percent and 2 percent of all workers in Canada, or a 
total of more than 5 percent of all workers. Summing provincial govern- 
ment employment with provincial enterprise employment, one finds that 
these represented 3.2 percent of all Canadian workers, fewer than total 
federal jobs. Local government jobs represented 2.7 percent of workers. 
As well, the provincial level was responsible for work in the education 
and hospital sectors: just over 4 percent and under 3 percent of workers 
respectively. The grand total of all workers in all public sector work 
came to 1,154,000. There were 6,430,000 persons in the labour force in 
1960. Therefore, total public sector employment represented nearly 18 
percent of all work. 

By 1982, federal general government jobs represented 3 percent of all 
workers, and federal enterprise employment represented 1.2 percent. 
Provincial general government jobs had increased to 2.7 percent, and 
jobs in all provincial enterprises summed to 1.4 percent: a total of 4.1 
percent. Adding local general and enterprise estimates, one finds that 
total government workers were 11 percent of the labour force. Work in 
the education sector had increased just slightly, offsetting a decrease in 
jobs in the hospital sector over the 20-year period. The result? The 
public sector represents about the same proportion of potential workers 
at the end of the period as at the beginning: 18 of every 100 would-be 
workers had jobs in government. Indeed, the “bureaucrats proper” — 
government workers excluding education and hospital workers — had 
remained remarkably stable at around 11 percent through the whole 
period. !8 

One can move through the table, across time and down the levels of 
government and employment in education and hospital sectors, only to 
find that the chart flattens any indications of change in employment 
share taken by all types of government in the whole of Canada over the 
period. Even the surges of growth in governments that we know we 
experienced until 1975 show only as flickers: in 1960, of every 100 
persons in the labour force, just under 18 were in some kind of govern- 
ment work; in 1965, the figure was 19; in 1970, 20.5; in 1975, slightly 
fewer; in 1980, about 18; and in 1982, just under 18. The margin of 
fluctuation that has impressed observers so strongly over the period, 
therefore, is about 2.5 percent of the total work force. Certainly, the 
picture so described minimizes (by ignoring) the considerable variety 
inside the country from region to region, but this variety is described in 
Table 3-28. | 

The summary picture, broken down for provinces, is shown in Table 
3-28, which should be read in a manner similar to Table 3-26. There is 
more variation from region to region than there is in most regions across 
time. In other words, with the most notable exception of Quebec, the 
total share of the labour force represented by jobs in all levels and all 
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types of government tends to remain quite steady within each province. 
In 1960, for example, combined employment in federal, provincial and 
local general and enterprise government activities in Newfoundland 
amounted to just over 13 percent of the labour force. When employment 
in education and hospitals is added, public sector jobs account for about 
23 percent of all workers in Newfoundland. In 1982, the total figure is 
about one job more. In Quebec, government jobs were held by 15.5 
percent of all workers in 1960, and by 18.2 percent in 1982. The picture in 
Ontario was very stable in comparison. We will leave it to the reader to 
pursue the differences between provinces over time. The point we wish 
to make is merely that while the summary picture masks differences 
between regions, it does provide fairly convincing limits for the amounts 
of growth that one can claim to see for government and ‘“‘bureaucracy.” 
As ashare of the total labour force, the jobs that are available in all levels 
of government have not changed very much over the entire generation 
represented by the 22-year period under review. 

Indeed, it is perhaps more interesting to look at relative shares among 
governments. That is, we have just looked at the proportion of the total 
work force that is made up of bureaucrats and public sector workers at 
all levels, never fewer than 17.9 or more than 20.5 of every 100 members 
of the labour force for the whole 22-year period. Let us now look at the 
portion of total public sector employment for each level of government 
(see Table 3-29). Of every 100 jobs in the whole public sector in 1960, the 
federal level of government had 29. Just fewer than 18 were in federal 
general government employment, and more than 11 were in federal 
enterprise jobs. All provincial general government jobs totalled about 12, 
and all provinces’ enterprise jobs added to just 5.5. Local general 
government jobs totalled fewer than 13 of the 100, and local enterprises 
represented only 2. The education sector, in comparison, was a big 
employer, with almost 23 of those 100 jobs, and the hospital sector had 
almost 16. 

Twenty-two years later, in 1982, shares of public sector jobs have 
changed somewhat. Only about 23 of the total public sector jobs are held 
by federal government employees: it is federal enterprises that have 
shrunk most, general government share decreasing by only about one 
job. Provincial government employment has gone up, the increase 
shared between general government and enterprises. Local government 
jobs, added up across the whole country, have retained a fairly steady 
share of all public sector employment. The numbers of jobs in the 
education sector increased for a time up to 1970, and then dropped off 
again to about one-quarter of all public sector employment, and jobs in 
the hospital sector likewise increased and then decreased. To 1982 at 
least, then, the broad picture shows that the share of all government 
employment dominated by the federal level of government has dropped. 
Over the whole period, the federal government has tended to move out of 
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TABLE 3-27 Percentage of the Labour Force Employed by Government 
1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1982 


Federal 

General Ss 3.0 3.0 3.3 2.9 3.0 

Enterprise 2.0 1.8 1.5 Ls 1.4 iB 

Total Ps 4.8 4.5 4.6 4.3 4.2 
Provincial 

General De 203 PEO 2.9 ye | 

Enterprise 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.4 3 1.4 

Total Sh 3.3 Ba 4.3 4.0 At 
Local 

General 2.3 2.3 an4 25 2.4 2.4 

Enterprise 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 

Total 2h jag 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.8 
Total Government@ 

General 7.6 7.6 8.0 8.7 8.0 8.1 

Enterprise 3.4 3.2 3.0 Ball 3.0 2.9 

Total 11.0 10.8 11.0 11.8 11.0 11.0 
Education Sector 

Teaching 7 2.9 3D 3:1 2.9 2h 

Non-teaching 1.6 1.8 22) 2.0 1.8 jes 

Total 4.1 4.7 57 S01 4.7 4.4 
Hospital Sector 2.8 Be 3.8 3.4 2.0 Ors 

Grand Total 17.9 19.0 20.5 20. 18.3 17.9 


Source: Table 3-26. 
a. Totals exclude DND military personnel. In 1960 they represented 1.8 percent of the 
labour force; in 1970, 1.1 percent and by 1980, 0.7 percent. 


large-scale employment in enterprises. The federal level of government 
remains a traditional bureaucracy in comparison to the provincial level 
of government, where employment in enterprises has increased roughly 
in tandem with increases in general government employment. If one 
considers everything that is not in the federal government’s jurisdiction 
to be in the provincial sphere, it is seen that the federal to provincial ratio 
dropped from 29 percent federal versus 71 percent provincial in 1960, to 
about 23 percent federal versus more than 77 percent provincial in 1982. 
The margin of change is therefore about 6 percent of the whole public 
sector pie. 

Thus, if one conceives of bureaucracy as represented by jobs in any 
level of government, excluding teachers and hospital workers, it is fair to 
say that it has not run mad. Indeed, even including these sectors, the 
proportion of the labour force that is in government work has not 
increased alarmingly. Rather, the size of the labour force has increased 
by 82.6 percent over the 22-year period (see Table 3-5), and the total size 
of the aggregated governments has kept pace. Nor is it the federal 
government in particular, as much comment would lead one to believe, 
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that increases apace. Of every ten public sector employees, only two of 
them are working for the federal government in either general govern- 
ment work or enterprise, while the other eight are not under general 
control, but are under provincial government jurisdiction as either pro- 
vincial or local public sector employees. And while the federal govern- 
ment has lost ground over the 22 years in comparison to the provincial 
jurisdiction, the shift is in the range of 6 percent of total government 
employment. This is a change, certainly, but not arevolutionary change. 

If we are seeking to discern significant changes in the nature of 
government in our society, we will not find them reflected in the sheer 
number of government employees, or even in the relative importance of 
work as aregular government employee as a ratio of the labour force. We 
will have to look at what governments do, and not at how massive they 
have become, for as we have seen, they have remained quite trim in 
terms of this chapter’s findings. 


TABLE 3-29 Level of Public Sector Employment/Total Public Sector 


Employment 
Level 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1982 
(percent) 
Federal General 17.6 15.5 14.7 16.1 15.9 16.7 
Federal Enterprise 11.4 9.5 72 6.6 ie 6.6 
Total 29.0 25.0 21.9 2201 23.4 230 
Provincial General 12-1 12.4 12.6 14.4 14.8 15.1 
Provincial Enterprise Jeo aD 5.6 6.7 7.0 7.6 
Total 17.6 17.6 18.2 21.1 21.8 22a 
Local General 12.9 11.9 11.8 123 13.0 13.6 
Local Enterprise pad | 1.9 1.9 2.0 att Zo 
Total 15.0 13.8 13.6 14.3 ova | 15.8 
Total Government 
General 42.6 39.9 39.1 42.7 43.7 45.4 
Enterprise 18.9 16.6 14.7 15.2 16.6 16.3 
Total 61.7 56.5 53.8 57.9 60.3 Gli 
Education Sector 
Teaching 13.9 15.5 17.0 15.6 15.6 14.9 
Non-teaching 8.6 9.6 10.6 9.7 oe) 9.3 
Total 22S 25el 29:6 pees Pape 24.2 
Hospital sector 15.8 18.4 18.7 16.9 14.3 14.1 


Source: Table 3-25. 
a. The notes of explanation on Table 3-26 apply to the statistics on this table. 
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Chapter 4 


Public Service Bureaucracy 
as the Object of Public Policy 


Rather than simply functioning as the means through which public 
policy is implemented, public service bureaucracies have become the 
object of public policy as: 1) social policy laboratories, 2) economic 
management targets, and 3) experimental subjects for new instruments 
of indirect managerial control by all elected political officials. To under- 
stand the evolution of Canada’s public service institutions, one must 
therefore examine in some detail the different ways in which they have 
served as such an object of policy. 


Public Service Bureaucracy as Social Policy Laboratory 


Public service bureaucracies have increasingly become social policy 
laboratories in the sense that they are required by statute, or expected by 
declaratory intent, to deal with a range of social issues encompassing 
various rights and concepts of equity, equality and fairness. This is not to 
suggest that they had no similar obligations in the past, but rather that 
newer examples have been added to the list of obligations, using both 
federal and provincial policies. Our intent here is to demonstrate the 
broad cumulative effects of these social obligations and the values and 
ideas they encompass. These obligations are reflected in: 1) conflict of 
interest provisions; 2) collective bargaining; 3) language policy and 
rights; 4) affirmative action and broader views of a representative 
bureaucracy; 5) human rights legislation; and 6) the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 

Initially, however, it is useful to affirm that the oldest social policy 
obligation is reflected in the merit concept and the merit system itself. 
Since this is a central element of Public Service Bureaucracy I and is 


14] 


discussed in Chapters | and 2, we need only stress here its essential 
social meaning. Merit was a response to the excesses of political 
patronage. The merit principle initially embraced two interrelated con- 
cepts: the selection of the person most qualified for the job, and the right 
of all qualified Canadians to apply for the job. The first concept does not 
concern us here, since its very purpose was to build a modern rational 
bureaucracy. The second concept was a social one, however, since it 
implied the need for a sense of fairness. The merit idea gave birth to the 
merit system, that is, the administrative procedures necessary to give 
meaning to these concepts. 

Closely related both in time and concept were the principles and 
systems intended to ensure the proper acquisition of goods and services 
as well as people. The system of competitive bidding instituted in all 
governmental jurisdictions was intended to produce honesty and probity 
as well as fairness. Combined with the merit system, it produced a 
system of management that today goes to the core of the public service 
bureaucracy as a modern rational organization in the Weberian sense, 
but one with social obligations rooted in a concept of equity and fairness. 
From the outset, procedures were put in place in public institutions that 
were not required in private institutions. These procedures immediately 
broke the mould of the pure hierarchical model of management where 
the manager goes out and obtains the people and goods he or she needs, 
in order to realize organizational goals. 

Attempts to produce mechanisms that would reduce or eliminate real 
or perceived conflicts of interest are among the newer efforts that 
continue these earlier historic concerns. Guidelines rather than rules! 
have been the norm here. They have been instituted in some jurisdic- 
tions to ensure that ministers and senior officials cannot reward either 
themselves or their relatives and former business associates via the 
contracting or hiring process. Large problems remain as to how much 
honesty and probity can be secured. 

Beginning essentially in the 1960s, public service bureaucracies were 
endowed with a newer genre of social obligations. Chief among these 
was the establishment of collective bargaining, including the right to 
strike. While we examine collective bargaining later in this chapter in 
relation to the bureaucracy as an entity for economic management, our 
focus here is on its role as a further manifestation of the social obligations 
of the government as a progressive employer. 

In the full flush of the social reformist 1960s, expanded public sector 
collective bargaining (a phenomenon that did not have a parallel in the 
United States) was seen as the extension of the social obligations to be 
met within bureaucracy. The wide-scale introduction of collective bar- 
gaining at the federal and provincial levels represented an increased 
recognition of the public servant as both citizen and employee. Granted 
in the midst of the rapid growth of white-collar, middle-class and profes- 
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sional employment in the public sector, the extension of rights also 
reflected the political pressure that these groups were able to bring to 
bear in the heady optimism and prosperity of the 1960s. These pressures 
were not all uniform, however. 

For example, the expansion of collective bargaining in Quebec, and 
the later extreme form of centralized bargaining that occurred there, was 
linked to the overall transformation of Quebec society in the Quiet 
Revolution.2 The existence of language barriers in the English-domi- 
nated private sector in Quebec meant that the Québécois saw the state 
sector as their main avenue of mobility and identity. Thus, the develop- 
ment of collective bargaining in Quebec took on a larger sense of 
collective justice, rather than the more confined sense of furthering 
progressive employment rights that characterized its expansion in the 
federal government and in the other provinces. 

It is well to remember, especially in the light of our later discussion of 
the bureaucracy as the target of economic management policies, that 
collective bargaining rights in the public sector were never the full-blown 
rights that characterized the private sector system.? It must be said, in 
addition, that the right to strike was not initially generously given at the 
federal level. Rather it was given in the wake of a postal walkout which 
seemed to show that even if the right did not legally exist, it would be 
exercised. The methods of selecting the right to strike, the absence of 
lockout provisions, the items that could be bargained, the definition of 
the bargaining unit, and the designation of employees eligible to go on 
strike, were all constrained by law. In short, bargaining in the public 
sector was much less free than in the private sector. 

Hard on the heels of the introduction of collective bargaining in the 
federal government came the Official Languages Act of 1969, which 
ushered in the era of official bilingualism. The federal government’s 
language policy was intended to ensure that Canadians of either official 
language group could obtain access to the basic services of the federal 
government in the official language of their choice. As such, it embraced 
as a social policy a doctrine that went to the very foundation of the 
contemporary definition of Canada as a political society.4 That it was 
both basic and controversial there can be no doubt. There were many 
threads to the language policy in terms of its expectations about 
bureaucracy as a social policy laboratory. First, it made more explicit 
the reality that language competency was to be part of the definition of 
merit. Secondly, it involved the accelerated recruitment and advance- 
ment of francophone Canadians for senior public service positions and 
the development of a massive language training enterprise. Thirdly, over 
time it profoundly affected the structure of provincial education systems 
through language grants and the development of French immersion 
programs. This is perhaps its most fundamental effect, since not only did 
it alter education to help generate a future cadre from which bilingual 
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officialdom could be selected, but it also produced in some quarters a 
strong resentment of a perceived new elitism in future intergenerational 
career changes. Indeed, October 1984 saw Manitoba MP Dan McKenzie 
persisting with complaints to the Canadian Human Rights Commission 
alleging discrimination against English-speaking Canadians in federal 
government hiring.> The goal of McKenzie’s efforts is to have the Cana- 
dian Human Rights Act amended to include discrimination on the basis 
of language. 

In the 1970s, language legislation and its effects were increasingly 
accompanied by a larger array of social pressures to have the 
bureaucracy play a leading role in helping to resolve inequalities other 
than the status of francophones. Sometimes expressed in the concepts of 
a “representative bureaucracy”® or as a commitment to affirmative 
action, these inequalities were centred on the role of women but they 
also dealt with the handicapped, native Canadians, and what were 
increasingly called the visible minorities.’ There are now 65 such visible 
minorities that have advocacy for a share of jobs in the federal 
bureaucracy. Also at the federal level, the Public Service Commission’s 
programs were supplemented by a new, almost “central” agency, the 
Office of the Status of Women. (Various similar offices or units were set 
up at the provincial and urban levels. See the Appendices.) No one, in 
the face of the evidence, could seriously dispute the inequality factor in 
these cases or fail to argue that reform had to start somewhere. In each 
case, the answer to the “somewhere” was the public service. Little 
sustained attention was given to the possibility that inequities in par- 
ticipation of some groups might most significantly stem from social and 
economic inequalities that prevented members of such groups from 
acquiring employment qualifications. In a sense, the bureaucracy 
assumed a burden for the whole society, policies on employment in 
public service jobs substituting for basic social, economic and education 
policy. It is not our intent here to assess the actual degree of progress 
made in the bureaucracies’ social laboratory role; indeed, the record 
seems to be spotty at best. (See the Appendices on the record.8) Rather, 
we merely wish to show the grafting onto the public service bureaucracy 
of these additional social expectations. 

. The 1970s also saw the introduction of human rights legislation. 
Indeed, in some provinces such legislation dates back to the late 1960s. 
Intended to provide procedures to redress discrimination in hiring and 
related practices, the legislation was accompanied at the federal level by 
the establishment of the Human Rights Commission, again, as an agent 
of Parliament as well as of the executive. It should be noted that the 
Official Languages Act also brought with it the Commissioner of Official 
Languages, another direct agent of Parliament, as was the historic 
protector of merit, the Public Service Commission. None of these bodies 
is a large bureaucratic structure when compared to the main line depart- 
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ments of government. In relation to our presentation of Public Service 
Bureaucracy III, however, it is important to stress the degree to which 
these small units, these “rights ombudsmen,” add an institutionalized 
presence for the ideas of equity and equality. They do so out of a 
recognition that parliaments and legislatures, as an assemblage of 
elected politicians, do not in themselves have a sustained organizational 
capacity to persistently fight for or monitor these rights in the day-to-day 
settings in which their infringement is likely to occur. As we have already 
suggested in earlier chapters, however, we believe that Parliament to an 
excessive degree has absolved itself of a responsibility to monitor this 
collection of rights agencies. 

Last, but hardly least, in this brief chronological treatment of the 
bureaucracy as social policy laboratory was the constitutional entrench- 
ment in 1982 of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. The 
effects of the charter on public service bureaucracies can only be 
guessed at this early date. Suffice to say, however, that it institutionalizes 
even more some of the rights that had evolved in the 1970s. Moreover, it 
brings into play a potentially far greater role for the courts? to police the 
bureaucracy itself or, alternatively, to assist the bureaucracy in the 
enforcement of rights, including the implementation of various affir- 
mative action programs. 


Public Service Bureaucracy as the Target of Economic 
Management Policy 


As we have stressed in the previous section of this chapter and in the 
Introduction to this study, a key event in changing the government’s 
approach to the bureaucracy was the emergence of collective bargaining 
rights and the concurrent growth of public sector unions. This was 
especially the case at the provincial level. For most of the 1960s and in 
the early 1970s, there was no apparent conflict between the role of 
government as a manager of the public service and as a manager of the 
economy.!° From then on, however, the conflict between the two roles 
increased greatly. Public service bureaucracies became the target of a 
newer array of economic management policies in several different ways 
and contexts and, in some instances, sought to end or reduce “rights.” 
Once again, it is important to stress that this is not an inherently new 
phenomenon, since controlling the size of government and wage levels 
has been a part of implicit or explicit theories of fiscal prudence and 
fiscal expansion. We trace these newer developments here under three 
headings: 1) direct efforts to control public sector wages; 2) various 
public sector retrenchment and restraint strategies; and 3) more general 
efforts to restrain the use of aggregate governing instruments, such as 
regulation and Crown corporations, in the general pursuit of economic 
management objectives. By economic management objectives, we refer 
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to the pursuit of policies and actions designed to promote economic 
growth and greater price stability in some overall fiscal strategy. In this 
sense, we argue that both the federal and provincial governments prac- 
tise some kind of overall economic management function, recognizing at 
the same time that the federal level has a greater arsenal of tools at its 
disposal. 

Although extensive political debate about public sector wages and 
public service strikes began to occur well before the mid-1970s, the two 
major instances of direct wage control are the 1975-77 anti-inflation 
program and the 1982-83 “6 and 5” program. The former imposed 
controls on the public sector and major sections of the private sector and 
sought to control both wages and prices.!! It applied at both the federal 
and provincial levels. The “6 and 5” program, on the other hand, applied 
only to federal public servants.!* The tentacles of the program, however, 
stretched out in an effort to extend its coverage, albeit episodically, to 
other sectors via vigorous exhortation of those who were the recipients 
of federal grants. Selected provincial control programs are listed in the 
Appendices. 

Two elements of the origins of these programs deserve particular 
emphasis. Both programs were preceded by strenuous efforts to charac- 
terize the then-increasing rates of inflation as being led by public sector 
wages, despite evidence, over the last decade as a whole, that was either 
opposed or decidedly unclear. The variability in the evidence is found in 
Gunderson’s conclusions,!? which showed a strong upward public sec- 
tor wage bias in the 1960s and 1970s but a dissipation of it in the late 1970s. 
The advantage is larger for females and low-wage workers. Indeed, in the 
early years of bargaining, their wage increases involved a catch-up 
situation vis-a-vis the private sector. There is a wage disadvantage for 
the high salary levels, despite the common portrayal of the latter as “fat 
cats” in the 1970s. In 1975, this did not produce a policy targetted only at 
the public sector, but by 1982, it was so targetted. The policy was the 
combined result of: 1) explicit pressure from key business organizations 
that public sector wages be controlled; 2) the federal government’s need 
to recover politically from the debacle of its November 1981 budget; and 
3) the fact that public opinion polls showed an intense resentment against 
bureaucrats, in part because, in the midst of a deep recession, 
bureaucrats apparently had job security. '4 

While these were the most visible examples of bureaucracy becoming 
a direct target of economic management policy, they were by no means 
isolated instances. One must relate them to a series of smaller steps that 
were occurring as governments sought to rein in on the bargaining rights 
previously granted. At the federal level, for example, the Treasury Board 
began to take a much tougher stance regarding the numbers of workers 
designated as essential during a strike. This weakened the impact of 
strike action and the board’s practice was later upheld by the courts.!° 
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At the provincial level, there emerged a strong pattern of the increased 
use of back-to-work legislation. This increased practice of ‘permanent 
exceptionalism” meant that bargaining rights continued to exist only as 
long as they were not practised too often.!© 

Also swept into this burgeoning anti-public service bureaucracy ethos 
were a variety of provincial retrenchment and restraint programs. These 
are the subject of a separate study by the Commission, so for our more 
limited purposes, one or two examples are sufficient.!’ The most stri- 
dently anti-bureaucracy and anti-public sector program was that 
launched in 1983 by the Bennett Social Credit government of British 
Columbia. It attacked the notion of civil service tenure, sought to limit 
collective bargaining rights and eliminated both public service jobs and 
programs. The program cuts were primarily those involving small 
“rights” agencies, including a human rights agency and the Office of the 
Rentalsman. A sharply contrasting, but nonetheless equally real, 
restraint program was that instituted by the Parti Québécois government 
of Quebec. Instead of rolling back programs or engaging in massive 
layoffs, the Quebec government, despite its close political links with the 
public sector labour movement, rolled back public sector salaries. 

Somewhere in between these basic restraint strategies was a range of 
other practices and political circumstances. Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Quebec cut back on public service positions much later than other 
provinces, notably between 1980 and 1982. Ontario professes to have 
practised responsible restraint for much of the post-1975 period and 
there is some evidence presented in Chapter 3 that supports this claim. 
(Ontario, however, now has a rather large local government sector.) At 
the federal level, signs of restraint showed up in two ways in the late 
1970s. First, rates of growth in the traditional public service were cut 
back. Secondly, term appointments increased as a proportion of all 
appointments, in effect creating a more manoeuvrable public sector 
labour force than has historically existed.!® 

Another way in which public service bureaucracy became the target of 
economic management policy in the late 1970s and early 1980s was in the 
debate about, and periodic action on, the reform of regulation and 
Crown corporations.!? By the mid-1970s, these appendages, which had 
grown in importance as employers mainly at the provincial level, were 
the object of debate in two interrelated senses. The first dealt with 
general problems of accountability, both to legislative bodies and to 
those producer and consumer interests affected by their decisions. Of 
more importance in this section of our analysis, however, was the link 
between the economic debate about these instruments and the neo- 
conservative demands for less government as the ultimate cure for a 
stagnating economy. 

Once again the debate was not a uniform one, nor did it necessarily 
result in action. The regulatory reform debate, in one sense, crystallized 
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around the work of the Economic Council of Canada’s regulation refer- 
ence.2° The council argued that excessive regulation in some sectors was 
costing the economy billions and reducing its capacity to be competitive 
and efficient. There were, however, few outright instances of deregula- 
tion resulting in lost public sector jobs at the federal or provincial level. 
Here again, various practices were in evidence. British Columbia estab- 
lished a minister for deregulation. Ontario established various task 
forces that eliminated some of the so-called paper burden of government 
(but presided over an increase in numbers of boards and agencies). By 
the early 1980s, however, the debate shifted to the regulatory context in 
specific sectors. Thus, energy regulation actually increased but there 
was simultaneous pressure to deregulate parts of the industry, such as 
gas exports. Prospects for a form of airline deregulation increased by 
1984 but were counterbalanced in part by demands for more regulation to 
ensure airline safety. 

A similar mixed bag of debate and practice accompanied the issue of 
Crown corporations. At a general level, debate initially focussed on the 
speculations of the short-lived Clark Conservative government about 
privatizing several federal Crown corporations. Attention then shifted to 
the Liberals’ establishment of the Canada Development Investment 
Corporation, which was formed both to divest the government of certain 
firms or assets but also potentially to establish others. Meanwhile, 
despite the general bias against Crown corporations, the Liberals con- 
currently strengthened Petro-Canada and established new Crown enter- 
prises such as Canertech and Canagrex.?! The newly elected Mulroney 
Conservative government renewed its promise to sell off some Crown 
enterprises, but none had been sold up to early 1985. At the provincial 
level, the most concrete manifestation of an economic desire to alter the 
role of Crown corporations was found in Saskatchewan. There, the 
newly elected Conservative government, under Grant Devine, sought to 
restructure the stable of Crown corporations constructed by successive 
NDP-CCF governments.” Even here, however, there were no major 
privatization measures. 

Thus, from the mid-1970s on, public service bureaucracies became the 
target of economic management policies in a variety of ways, but with 
decidedly mixed results. When viewed as “unions and wage deman- 
ders,” the policy makers became increasingly accurate in hitting their 
bureaucratic target. When viewed as “programs or bundles of regulatory 
and Crown corporation activity,” public service bureaucracies, as befits 
their ambivalent role as both implementor of policy and object of policy, 
proved to be more elusive. Nonetheless, in the last decade or so, there 
has clearly emerged a climate of criticism and cynicism in which 
bureaucracy in all its manifestations is seen to be part of the problem 
rather than the solution. 
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Public Service Bureaucracy as the Object 
of New Measures of Political Control 


Interwoven with, but partly distinguishable from, the twin notions of 
bureaucracy as the object of social policy and as the target of economic 
management, are a number of innovations to improve the influence of the 
political level over bureaucratic management. In each case, the dilem- 
mas at the federal level are better known but the provinces had many 
counterparts. Several measures intended to exert some version of 
greater political control were adopted throughout the 1970s and into the 
1980s in the apparently never-ending search for ways to ensure that the 
public servants remain servants of the public and of the elected political 
system. These include: 1) strengthened central agencies; 2) value-for- 
money auditing and other budgetary reforms; 3) ombudsmen and access 
to information legislation; and 4) decentralization and/or the geographic 
dispersal of government offices. 

Central agencies were strengthened and grew in size, in part, out of a 
desire to enhance control over the bureaucracy, especially the line 
departments, but also the independent agencies.’ In part, they were 
strengthened to produce greater horizontal co-ordination among depart- 
ments, drawing a constitutional justification from a novel application of 
the idea of collective cabinet responsibility as distinct from the tradi- 
tional doctrine of individual ministerial responsibility. While such cen- 
tral agencies grew markedly, they were still, in the grand scheme of 
things,. quite small units of government that built on already existing 
agencies. 

Increasingly, however, such agencies, especially in the federal govern- 
ment, came in the late 1970s and early 1980s to epitomize the triumph of 
“out of touch” bureaucracy. The coteries of so-called super bureaucrats 
were perceived to be the opposite of the old-style neutral public ser- 
vant.24 Any useful role that central agencies may have played became 
submerged in the general perceptions of bureaucratic excess. The line 
bureaucrats and ministers of the traditional departmental public sector 
came to increasingly resent the analysts at the centre. Departments 
could not recognize that their needs had really been “harmonized” by 
their processing through the eye of the needle at the centre. Expanded 
central agencies were an innovation nominally to improve cabinet’s 
management capabilities, We have seen also innovations to improve the 
capacity of backbench parliamentarians to intervene in issues of the 
management type.?° 

As concerns about accountability increased, various budgetary 
reform measures were introduced. The auditor general of Canada, with 
an undoubtedly sincere concern about the growth of expenditure, trans- 
formed his office between 1977 and 1984 from that of a traditional 
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“honesty and probity” auditor, who usefully based his work largely on 
financial accounts and records, to that of a “comprehensive auditor,” in 
effect a management consultant,?° who formed opinions not only about 
financial transactions and systems but also about the overall quality of 
non-financial management, the quality of policy advice to ministers, and 
the revenue budget. Since policy cannot legitimately be directly crit- 
icized by public servants, the new management auditors justify their 
work by resorting to a complicated rationale that they are merely con- 
cerned with the appropriateness of the government’s “systems.” Apart 
from assessing whether the auditor general was still functioning cor- 
rectly as an agent of Parliament and a servant of the public accounts 
committee, it remains genuinely debatable whether the new focus on 
systems helps or hinders the elected MP. The latter is now deluged by 
information, much of it in a form that, precisely because it is comprehen- 
sive (but supposedly only about systems), is incomprehensible in prac- 
tical political terms. When MPs push for an interpretation by the OAG, 
the office is led willy-nilly into policy areas; when they do not, the office 
operates without guidance from the body that it nominally serves, the 
public accounts committee. There have been, to be sure, some improve- 
ments in the form of presentation of the Estimates which can be 
attributed to the OAG’s missionary work, but this ultimately must be 
related to whether the consumer, that is, the MP, can make use of it. 

The phrase “intellectual imperialism” can be used to depict the ten- 
dency of key knowledge groups to define new tasks for themselves. This 
applies not only to accountants in the sense described above but, more 
generally, to the recent growth of the professional evaluation industry.27 
Thus, economists’ and other social scientists’ support of cost benefit 
analysis and scientific program evaluation often suffers from a failure to 
appreciate that cerebral forms of evaluation, as opposed to those forms 
that occur through political and social interaction and pressure, are only 
one mode of evaluation. It is not certain that formal evaluation leads 
inexorably to more perfect public policy or more rational behaviour by 
elected ministers. 

It is in this sense that we have included, albeit somewhat hesitantly, in 
our characterization of Public Service Bureaucracy II the notion of new 
forms of what we have called “‘acceptable professional patronage,” in 
the more polite sense of the state as patron. It is not the dastardly, blatant 
patronage about which reformers were exercised in the early decades of 
this century (and during the federal election campaign of 1984) and for 
which the merit system and the sealed contractual bid were the central 
reforms. This new quasi-patronage is more subtle. Moreover, it is not 
necessarily confined to Public Service Bureaucracy III, since there are 
earlier examples — for example, the practice of hiring lawyers in the 
Justice and Attorney General’s departments at both levels of govern- 
ment as well as media specialists, communications experts, auditors and 
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evaluators and management consultants by other departments. Indeed, 
many will object even to calling it patronage. These latter-day ‘public 
servants” are part of the larger contract state. 

Professionally educated and upwardly mobile, many of those who 
practise these technical and evaluative arts, especially private firms who 
do most if not all their business in the public sector, or academics who 
derive steady supplementary contract income, would not even view 
themselves as public servants. But in reality, they are heavily dependent 
on the public sector. Moreover, they often idealize themselves as pro- 
gressive reformers, especially of Public Service Bureaucracies I and II. 

While central agencies and the professional evaluation industry in 
general try to oversee contemporary substantive issues of policy and 
management, the other three examples of control measures are to be 
found on the outer edges of the political system. Ombudsmen, for 
example, began to be established in Canada in the provincial govern- 
ments in the late 1960s and early 1970s (see the Appendices).?? Once 
again, they were usually independent officers of the legislative branch 
intended to handle various grievances by citizens against the decisions 
and non-decisions of bureaucrats and governments. They were consi- 
dered a form of redress for the average citizen, less expensive than the 
courts, but at the same time an implicit acknowledgment that the elected 
MP, the democratic front-line grievance handler, could not fully cope 
with demands. 

In the early 1980s, access to information legislation was passed and 
new “rights” commissioners were established to resolve differences of 
view as to the release of information.*° The legislation sought to increase 
the rights of citizens, the private sector and the media to government 
information. There are a wide range of exceptions or categories of 
information to which the right to information does not apply. These 
include matters of commercial privilege, international relations and 
national security, federal-provincial relations, and intra-cabinet policy 
formulation. But the central point for the purposes of our analysis is that 
the evolving state of bureaucracy had produced the need for new mea- 
sures to control Leviathan, whether the latter was viewed as 
bureaucracy or as big government in general. 

Efforts in the 1970s to decentralize bureaucracies were also an impor- 
tant, though elusive, manifestation of a political desire to make them 
more amenable to control in the sense of enhanced sensitivity to diverse 
local conditions and geographic areas.*! Although two-thirds of all 
federal government employees are traditionally located outside the 
national capital region, the federal government still felt the need to 
visibly alter the field/headquarters balance. Here, one must distinguish 
real decentralization of decision making from the mere geographic dis- 
persal of activity. There are few genuine examples of the former in that 
the acid test of real geographic decentralization is the capacity of 
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regional officials to make major resource allocation decisions. Perhaps 
the closest example of this was the effort to decentralize the decisions of 
the former Department of Regional Economic Expansion (DREE) by 
placing assistant deputy ministers in each of the main regions. A more 
frequent occurrence was the geographic dispersal of government operat- 
ing units, affecting about 4,500 jobs to date. This was done in part to act 
as an economic stimulus to some of the country’s smaller urban centres. 
While this practice was in one sense justifiable, the actual process of 
moving often created chaos for the department and employees con- 
cerned. As a single event, this would not have been unmanageable, 
except that it was one of many such reforms going on concurrently. 

The provincial parallel to DREE was often found in concerns about the 
delivery of programs in the northern parts of each province. The provin- 
cial level was also subject to the not inconsiderable pressure from 
municipal and city governments to decentralize, and to demands for 
public hearings in the environmental assessment process. Thus, no 
matter what configuration of programs exists at either level of govern- 
ment, there is always a geographical and spatial dimension to organiza- 
tional structure, decisions and “presence.” In this sense, too, 
bureaucracy became the object of policy to control it, even when the 
nature of control norms and values was imprecise and partly contradic- 
tory. 


Summary 


By focussing on how the evolving bureaucracies of the past two decades 
have increasingly been the object of public policy, one can see the nature 
of the changes that have been attempted. As shown, they have been the 
object of policy in three senses: 1) as alaboratory for social policy; 2) asa 
target of economic management policy; and 3) through renewed efforts 
to impose control by a variety of political actors. 

In retracing our steps in this way, we can see more starkly why public 
service bureaucracies cannot be viewed only as a constitutional means 
for the delivery of public services and programs. The modern public 
service obviously continues to deliver programs and must be judged 
accordingly, but the reality of the 1980s is that it has become a composite 
summary of both the basic means and the ends of Canadian political life. 
As such, it has become a partially contradictory mix of the social and 
economic policies of the public sector. This is not to suggest that Cana- 
dians have knowingly planned what they have now inherited. 

While the analytical models we are using suggest an overall uniformity 
to the patterns of change portrayed, it is necessary also to distinguish 
among the provinces, since the very nature of diverse provincial political 
systems and regional economies produces varied outcomes. For some 
aspects, the vast differences in the scale of government alone will 
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produce differences. For the smallest provinces, for example, the resort 
to ponderous control structures in the form of central agencies was not 
needed nor necessarily even considered. In other cases, such as 
Quebec, public service bureaucracy can scarcely be understood without 
reference to the links between the modernization of Quebec and state 
employment, and between the Parti Québécois and the public sector 
labour movement. 

What do these three narratives tell us about the manner in which 
elected governments in Canada have chosen to act upon the public 
sector work force? One can draw out a number of problems. 

First, where governments treat their public sector work forces as test 
cases for the development of social policy, we should be safe in assuming 
that politicians are acting from a view of what the outcome should be. 
That is, if the public sector is to bear the burden of advertising particular 
values even as it tries to do its other work, then someone, somewhere, 
must take responsibility for the priorities among those values, for the 
trade-offs between them, and for recognizing unacceptable social out- 
comes. A responsible government should be responsible for the capacity 
and quality of the public sector work force. 

It is easily recognized, and understood, that some of the social policy 
goals will work against some of the economic goals. As we argued in the 
Introduction, due process is not always the quickest and cheapest way of 
operating. As a society, we prefer to operate fairly in our public institu- 
tions, agreeing to pay the “overhead” on fairness and equity. Fairness is 
to operate as a constraint upon managerial goals of efficiency. 

But even the social policy initiatives, when isolated from the eco- 
nomic policy initiatives, conflict with each other. One can use merit, the 
most central value of the public service as an institution for the past 75 
years, as an example. The merit principle is an individualistic, “small-l” 
liberal value: the person who is most qualified for a position is the one 
who will get it. On the other hand, the idea of affirmative action is a 
collectivistic value. It says that, if one does not see the visible minority/ 
groups present in the public service in the same proportion that one sees 
them in the population as a whole, there is some injustice afoot. 

Under the most simplified affirmative action ideas, the public sector 
management tries to achieve social fairness by building a work force that 
will eventually be representative of all the visible elements in society. 
The reformed public service aggregate will eventually be what it should 
have been, had social forces operated as if they were completely blind 
and absolutely neutral. Yet under such policies the state does not 
grapple with the social forces and institutions that continually create the 
initial ‘unfair’ representation out of the fabric of the society. For exam- 
ple, the contingent bias of the education system which affects who can 
qualify for certain jobs is left to operate as it will. Thus, even while 
public sector employers establish targets for hiring (for example) women 
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in non-traditional management and scientific and technical jobs, the 
social and educational systems continue to operate on traditional lines, 
and few women qualify for newly available jobs in these areas. The 
theory is apparently that demand will eventually restructure supply, 
even in the face of formidable barriers, and despite the weakness of the 
new demand. 

There are problems other than ineffectiveness with the administration 
of affirmative action programs, whether the value being affirmed is 
language, territory, gender, age or minority race. It must first be said that 
the question of whether individual members of the visible minorities can 
in principle be fully suitable for their share of jobs is no problem 
whatever. Of course they can. The real issues are, in no particular order 
of importance and with no claim to exhaustiveness; 1) whether personnel 
can meet all the requirements for staffing on a timely basis from among 
those individuals who are able to meet job requirements and decide to 
put themselves forward; 2) whether the sheer proliferation of values that 
must be satisfied leads to arbitrary staffing because the complexity is not 
auditable, and hence, to the eventual demise of a merit system; 3) 
whether persons who possess a characteristic will eventually be com- 
pelled (perhaps to their distaste) to describe themselves as part of a 
group defined by that characteristic in order to make a contribution to 
some target or quota; and 4) whether the representatives of various 
groups in the public service will begin to doubt each other’s merit for 
positions and perhaps evade the control of some incumbents of office. 
The danger here is that the management milieu will lose its rational rule- 
bound character. 

Still more important questions stem from the political history of the 
languages policies. The contemporary policies are ostensibly about 
language,but they found their political energy in the fact that they held 
the promise of lessening alienation from the federal government of 
citizens based overwhelmingly in one territory — Quebec. One can then 
ask, first, whether the initial political thrust to build up francophone 
representation and, thus, national unity 1s trivialized by the proliferation 
of goals for representation of so many other groups, constituted on such 
diverse social principles. As a subsidiary, one can next inquire whether it 
is fair not to give regional groups other than the francophone groups at 
the territorial centre an explicit share of the employment, and so on. The 
sense of being excluded from employment at the national centre is surely 
one source of western alienation. Overall, it is plausible to claim that the 
policies of the last 20 years have partly federalized the bureaucracy, 
placing on it demands for representations in order to shore up national 
unity. It also seems fair to say that whether or not the merit system 
actually works is now incomparably more difficult to establish, since it is 
now in such complex balance with the other rights criteria. 
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In the control bureaucracy seen in the aggregate, a still greater variety 
of values is embodied in institutions which work single-mindedly to 
maximize the particular value(s) that they stand for. They monitor, 
badger, hound and coax the public service into compliance with their 
policies. In short, they are hardly monitoring and advisory agencies of a 
passive kind. Each situation, meaning the resolution of strong demands 
from a variety of sources, is left to chance and the relative powers of the 
opposing forces. When the result is the almost inevitable compromise, 
the individual control agencies often tend to resort to rhetoric and 
pressure tactics to raise the costs of non-compliance for the organization 
resisting them. What one control agency does, so must the others, or 
else the measures of their own performances indicate deterioration. The 
performance of the public service must be painted as terrible beyond 
belief, in order to “improve” it on the next round. 

There is no harmonization of these disparate tunes from on high. We 
are not saying there can be. We suspect that it would be impossible to 
develop a formula for reconciling so many disparate economic and social 
goals, that is, so many “goods” for which no standards have been set. 
We are saying, rather, that if the bureaucracy is to be used for symbolic 
purposes, then these symbols should be few, and powerful, so that the 
observer can at least see what the lesson is meant to be. To establish any 
semblance of increased control, fewer ad hoc control bureaucracies will 
yield more control provided they are accompanied by suitable changes 
in the over-arching elected representative institutions. In short, the 
cluster of bodies in Public Service Bureaucracy II should be brought to 
account before some single elected body for continuous scrutiny. So also 
should the cluster of abstract “goods” being sought by the programs 
designed to improve the representation of various minorities in public 
sector work forces. From one perspective, these are social and political 
policies that are being sought by the instruments of government employ- 
ment targets on the one hand and individual rights on the other, the latter 
now more readily enforceable under the Charter of Rights. The problem 
is that the “laboratory” in all cases is an organization that is also 
intended to be the work force that directly delivers all programs to the 
public. Surely the responsibility of the elected government ought to be 
weighed constantly in matters of such importance. 
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Political Parties as Public Service Control 
Institutions and as Reform Advocates 


Chapter 5 


We have now examined the evolution of Canada’s public service 
bureaucracies through the framework set out in the Introduction and in 
Chapter 1, mapping them both quantitatively and in relation to specific 
control regimes and to the trend toward making bureaucracy an object of 
public policy. Before we can take the analysis further, we must link what 
we have learned to, first, the role of political parties as a real or potential 
control institution; and, second, the ideas that parties embody and 
articulate about bureaucratic reform, both as governing parties and in 
opposition. 

The first analytical task of this chapter is to explore the role of parties 
as a primary institution for the control of public service bureaucracy. In 
this context, we will examine the specific ways in which political parties 
do or could operate as more successful control institutions. More specif- 
ically we look at a political party when it functions: as an electoral 
vehicle; as a democratic forum in convention; when it is preparing for a 
transition to power; and when it functions as acaucus in Parliament. This 
focus arises out of our view that political parties too often see reform as it 
relates to the bureaucracy in the context of other institutions and not in 
relation to themselves as institutions. This is not to suggest that political 
parties have not developed some views about bureaucracy and the 
reform agenda. 

The second analytical task of the chapter is thus to explore the nature 
of these views. Our focus here is on the last decade, when concern about 
bureaucracy has escalated. Before embarking on this dual analytical 
task, however, we will present an historical setting on some of these 
issues. Clearly, they have arisen before and political parties have had to 
deal with them. 
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Parties and Bureaucracies in Historical Context 


Four main issues relevant to this study have evolved out of earlier 
historical periods of Canadian politics. These are: 1) the relationship 
between merit, patronage and parties; 2) the concern of early socialist 
parties about the power of bureaucrats; 3) the World War II experience 
with an influx of businessmen (the so-called dollar-a-year men); and 
4) more general concerns expressed about the problems of transition to 
power. Each of these is discussed briefly. 

The initial reforms which led to the system-wide adoption of merit had 
a profound effect on political parties. In an era when parties were elitist 
and bore little resemblance to modern, more democratic organizations, 
government jobs were an important basis for securing political support 
and party activists. When in power, however, these political civil ser- 
vants did not produce very good administration.! As stressed in Chap- 
ter |, the trade-off for parties in the adoption of the merit system was a 
loss of patronage leverage in exchange for a better quality of government 
and a public service that would implement the will of the governing 
party. There has always remained, however, a tension between merit and 
patronage. The amount of political control over staffing has been 
reduced, but the growth of government in absolute terms means that 
there are still several hundred patronage positions (filled by the gover- 
nor-in-council), as well as the forms of modern quasi-patronage referred 
to in our discussion of Public Service Bureaucracy III. 

The second historical issue to concern us (though now more likely to 
be raised by conservative parties) arose out of the deep concerns of early 
socialist thinkers and parties that, even if they won electoral power, they 
would face an array of officialdom fundamentally opposed to their 
views. In the United Kingdom, this took on particular class con- 
notations, but it also occurred in the early evolution of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF) in Saskatchewan. Lipset’s account of 
the CCF’s rise and assumption of power shows these concerns.2 The 
CCF government of T.C.Douglas put in place a fairly elaborate central 
cabinet planning machinery, in part from its concern to control a civil 
service that had long served a Liberal administration. The CCF’s 
unabashed presentation of party manifestos was also related to this 
issue. 

The influx of businessmen into senior positions during World War II, 
many as dollar-a-year men to lead the civilian war effort, is of consider- 
able importance in a party/bureaucracy sense.? While obviously a 
broader phenomenon tied to the very exigencies and patriotic environ- 
ment that only wartime induces, there is here an important connection 
between party and bureaucracy in two respects. First, the influx led to a 
close association between the governing Liberal party and businessmen 
throughout the postwar period and into the 1950s, in terms of direct 
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recruitment into both the party and the public service. It also implanted 
or reinforced the notion that business experts could be relied upon to 
offer private sector ideas on how to run government like a business. The 
latter did not necessarily take on a deep ideological flavour, since it was a 
view that powerful Liberal ministers such as C.D.Howe applied to 
running the new stable of wartime Crown corporations. 

The general sense of wartime spirit and co-operativeness, coupled 
with Canada’s considerable emergence in the postwar decade as an 
influential middle power, meant also that the interdependence of the 
Liberal ministers and key senior officials was taken for granted. The 
mythical notion of the mandarins as part of the seamless structure of 
power was fostered in this setting. This link is of some contemporary 
importance as a supposed benchmark of what the neutral Canadian 
public service ought to be.* While some of this neutrality ethos was true, 
some of the practical links of senior officials to the governing Liberals 
(such as speech-writing during elections) involved a politicization that 
would exceed that practised today. Yet, ironically, the overwhelmingly 
fond memory of this era is that of the mandarin heyday, while the decade 
ending with 1984 is labelled as having introduced the excessive politiciz- 
ing of the public service. 

These three historical threads can be said to lead to the fourth, namely, 
the more general evolving concern about the transition to power by 
opposition parties. Given that merit plus an expanding bureaucracy was 
producing an increasingly institutionalized centre of power based on 
expertise and permanence, and given the dominance of the Liberals, 
there was a dual problem for opposition parties. Did they have the level 
of expertise to prepare for the takeover of power, and would there be a 
core of senior officials who would be sympathetic and supportive of their 
core values and priorities? It was the Diefenbaker Conservatives who 
first faced this double-barrelled task. At the provincial level, several 
parties faced it in different party configurations. These are explored 
further below. 


Political Parties as Public Service Control Institutions 


Political parties (or the party system) have evolved as political institu- 
tions. We do not propose to examine them in detail, but rather to focus 
on their contemporary links to the topic at hand, namely their current 
and possible future role as essential institutions for the control of public 
service bureaucracies.> 

The assumption of democratic elections is that the winning party will 
carry out a policy plan that has been seriously considered and approved 
by the electorate — the mandate.® Even taking into account the normal 
excesses of electoral debate, there is at least a minimum expectation that 
governing parties assume power with a more or less coherent view of 
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what they wish to do on a list of key items. The notion of a politically 
neutral public service is essential in this parliamentary concept of demo- 
cratic politics, since it presumes that it is the duty of the public service, 
especially at the senior bureaucratic levels, to serve the wishes of any 
party that is elected to govern, tendering its considered advice in a 
responsible way sensitive to the priorities enunciated by the party in 
power. It should not engage in anything that compromises its partisan 
neutrality. As for opposition parties, the system also presumes that 
criticism will be directed to the cabinet, in part at least, on the assump- 
tion and expectation that one of the opposition parties may one day form 
a government, and hence will need and want an expert public service 
that may serve its needs as well. 

If there are overriding institutional impediments to the democratic 
political control of the public service’s policy role, they are partly 
attributable to the extremely uneven way in which the party system 
functions in the electoral context. There are certainly examples where 
parties have made their key positions clear, but also many where elec- 
toral tactics were based on the classic perceived need to be vague so as to 
assemble a coalition of aggrieved voters and interests (the “‘outs’’) who 
would turn out the “ins.” In still other cases, the winning party took 
actions directly opposite to their campaign promises. While there is a 
strong tendency to label parties as being only vehicles for electoral 
mobilization and elections as being the politics of “leadership” and not 
“issues,” the actual record is a mixture of these, since some issues and 
priorities are closely linked to leaders. This kind of evidence must then 
be linked to the actual pattern of electoral results and to party competi- 


tion. 
In national politics, the Canadian party system has exemplified what 


could easily be regarded as almost a textbook scenario for reduced 
policy control of the public service. Until the recent victory of the 
Mulroney Conservatives, Canada has had one-party dominance by the 
Liberal party for all but nine months of the past 20 years, and for 22 of the 
previous 27 years as well. The party system has, moreover, been highly 
regionalized, with neither the Liberals nor the Progressive Con- 
servatives in a position over those two decades to be a truly national 
party.’ The longer the Conservatives were out of power, the more sus- 
picious and distrustful they became of the neutrality of the senior public 
service.® The Liberals have aided and abetted this perception by pol- 
iticizing the public service to some degree. This was not a wholesale 
politicization, but rather one in which appointments of some high-profile 
persons, with direct partisan connections, to the deputy minister level 
and to some boards and agencies, led to the suspicion that the ideal of the 
political neutrality of the public service was being significantly eroded.? 
In the context of the sheer longevity in power of the Liberals, this 
ensured that the perception of public service neutrality, one of the main 
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institutional devices that control its policy role, was partially compro- 
mised. Given the historical antecedents discussed above, there is at least 
some ambivalence on what is the dominant value. Neutrality is preferred 
in one sense but, on the other hand, putting trusted partisans in key 
positions can mean greater control for the governing party. 

It is obvious, however, that it is not just the lack of alternation of the 
parties in power that affects the democratic control of bureaucracy. The 
way in which parties go about developing party policy is itself a factor. 
The parties in convention (annual, leadership review, or leadership 
meetings) do discuss policy but it is much more in the form of aggregat- 
ing a wish-list of resolutions. There are examples of what might be called 
benchmark conventions, such as the Liberals’ 1960 Kingston Confer- 
ence, which helped set the agenda of the Pearson Liberals when they 
assumed power in 1963. But the two major parties are not known for 
developing a platform on the basis of elaborate party processes. Only the 
NDP pays sustained attention to mechanisms for generating, testing and 
consolidating policy. Neither of the two parties that can seriously expect 
to hold office have processes in their riding or national meetings or 
conventions that produce sustained concern for the policy mandate. By 
this we do not mean that every policy adopted by the party must 
eventually be adopted by the government (the party in office). Rather, we 
have in mind the main broad mechanisms through which accountability 
and control operate. That is, if ministers face on the one side a Parlia- 
ment that does not function as a check because it is not organized around 
any clear principles, and on the other side a party lacking any apparatus 
to check on the progress of agreed policy strategies, conditions are ripe 
for maximizing both de facto bureaucratic power and the perception of 
bureaucratic power. 

In this regard, the connection between party and Parliament is abso- 
lutely crucial and usually overlooked. Within the House of Commons, 
the party is the caucus. The ways in which ministers are accountable to 
the caucus is yet another point at which the party can exercise more 
control in the sense of exerting steady pressure on ministers. Caucus 
meetings are held weekly when Parliament is in session. Many govern- 
ment party MPs stress the importance of caucus as their prime arena for 
getting answers from ministers. One could argue that more frequent 
caucus meetings, both during sessions and when Parliament is not in 
session, would increase the points of pressure on ministers and thus help 
counterbalance the daily pressure of bureaucratic advice. Special cau- 
cus measures could be used in pre-budget and similar major occasions. 
But there are limits to this too, not the least of which is ministerial time 
and the time of MPs who have other committee duties, and constituency 
responsibilities as well. There may also be some constitutional 
improprieties involved if the government gives too much advance infor- 
mation to its own caucus and not to the House of Commons as a whole. 
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Our explicit treatment of these key arenas of party activity is not to 
suggest that any one of them is “the solution” to bureaucratic control. It 
is the total array of points of leverage and contact that can add to the 
potential for greater control. Thus the party is: 1) the membership at 
large in democratic meetings; 2) the cabinet as the fulcrum of governing; 
and 3) the caucus in day-to-day, week-by-week interaction. When deal- 
ing with their remedies for taking control of policy by exerting better 
control of the bureaucracy, Canadian parties have too easily ignored 
their own potential role at each of these three points. They have too 
easily succumbed to managerial “reformism,” as a substitute for hard 
thought about their own institutional role. Canadian federal Liberal 
politicians have seemed to be endlessly fascinated by the machine at 
their disposal, disappearing under the hood of the bureaucracy to play 
with tappets while the basic questions about the political party as an 
institution go unasked. (The extent of the changes made to the machine 
are discussed in Chapters 1, 2 and 4.) While the situation is obviously 
different in some degree for the opposition parties, since by definition 
there is no consolidation of the party into a governing cadre (and the duty 
to oppose certainly affects their agendas), it does not fundamentally 
affect the verdict we reach about the degree to which the party system 
forgets about itself when it thinks of reform of the bureaucracy and of 
government. 

Thus far, we have spoken only of the federal party system, and in 
general terms. Since the provincial sector generates ten different intra- 
provincial party systems, it is more difficult to generalize about them. !9 
Some of the provinces replicate the features of the national scene. 
Ontario has had one-party dominance of an even more entrenched, 
uninterrupted kind under Tory rule. Alberta has had long periods of one- 
party dominance both under the Conservatives and under the preceding 
Social Credit regime. In both jurisdictions there have been charges about 
the politicization of the public service. Lest there be any hidden assump- 
tion in our analysis to date about the invariable superiority of competi- 
tive two-party systems, it should be noted that the recent experience, 
since 1970, with the alternation of NDP and “small-c” conservative 
parties in Manitoba, British Columbia and Saskatchewan has produced 
quite deep-seated controversy about the neutrality of the public service. 

Beyond these aggregate features, there are some elements of the 
provincial party systems which perhaps encourage closer scrutiny of the 
bureaucracy by way of greater countervailing pressures on ministers. In 
some provinces, such as Alberta, the role of the government caucus is 
more developed than that in evidence in the national system.!! However, 
this effect is likely cancelled by the inherent weaknesses of the legis- 
lature itself, which has a bare handful of members of the opposition 
party. There is little real evidence that provincial legislatures are better 
equipped to play their role than is Parliament. 
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All of the above deals with the party system as a whole. While we 
believe the parties themselves contribute to the problem, it is not suffi- 
cient to leave our analysis at this level. Political parties and their leaders 
have obviously had to deal with bureaucracy both in general and as 
individual policy proposals, such as those surveyed in Chapter 4, 
emerged on the agenda. Let us now look at what political parties and 
their leaders say and do about the bureaucracy both as governments and 
as opposition entities. What ideas do they bring to bear on the subject? 
Which of the three public service bureaucracies do they wish to reform? 
What is it that they wish to control? 


The Liberal Party and Managerial Reformism 


Given their dominance in the seat of federal power, the Liberals’ views 
and actions vis-a-vis the public service constitute much of the history we 
have presented in previous chapters. However, the Liberal party, as an 
extra- parliamentary apparatus, has expressed few overall views about 
the public service. The closest it came was on those periodic occasions 
during the Trudeau era when resentment was expressed about the power 
of the prime minister’s inner circle of PMO and some PCO advisors. This 
involved his political advisors such as Marc Lalonde, Jim Coutts and 
Tom Axworthy, and sometimes included public servants such as 
Michael Pitfield. In most respects, however, the actions of the Liberal 
party are the actions of the Liberal cabinet. These actions and the ideas 
behind them need not be repeated here, since the earlier chapters fulfil 
this task. Rather, what is essential in the present context is to draw out 
key features of the overall Liberal view. 

As befits a middle-of-the-road party with strong instincts for political 
adaptability and survival in power, the Liberals’ cumulative history is 
not consistent. One must also differentiate the levels of bureaucracy and 
the attendant accountability regimes to which Liberal positions and 
actions were addressed. 

In a general sense, the Liberals have been content to hold a mirror to 
the times. In the 1960s and early 1970s they were willing experimenters, 
making the bureaucracy a laboratory for social policy. From the 
mid-1970s on, they acceded, albeit reluctantly, to using the public ser- 
vice as a target of economic management. Because of their essential 
easiness with the reins of power, however, they presided over and indeed 
essentially reinforced an almost casual, ad hoc view of bureaucratic 
reform. That is, one “reformed” and “controlled” the public service by 
creating more organizational appendages rather than by encouraging 
use of the basic institutions that were already in place. The Liberal 
legacy was to have engaged in permanent experimentalism. Each sepa- 
rate experiment could be justified by reference to a present shortcoming, 
real or only perceived. As each led to another, the cumulative effect was 
not reassessed. 
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Within the executive in the Trudeau Liberal era there was the array of 
central agencies, that is, new or expanded bureaucratic agencies to help 
control the civil service proper. Within the ambit of Parliament, there 
was erected a new parliamentary civil service, an array of devices that 
included more research support for the opposition parties, more staff for 
committees, more rights commissioners and watchdogs and their staff, 
and advisory bodies. Some of these were no doubt useful. Still, the 
cumulative judgment that emerged is that none fundamentally assisted 
the elemental focal points of democratic life, such as ministers them- 
selves, MPs and the caucus, political parties, and Parliament as an 
assemblage of elected politicians rather than just a team of disciplined 
troops. It was as if the Liberal view was to trust the managerial/organiza- 
tional trappings of democracy, but not its essential elected and represen- 
tative underpinnings. 

While the comments above focus properly on the federal Liberals, one 
should also examine the other political parties, federal and provincial. In 
several important respects, they too have supported this view, if not 
always by their words, then certainly by some of their actions, both as 
governments and as opposition entities that vote on such measures in the 
House of Commons and in provincial legislatures. In the case of both the 
Liberals and other political parties, the practical conundrum is a real 
one: the ambivalence we have about delegating power to the 
bureaucracy on the one hand, and the need to maintain the pace of the 
overall policy agenda on the other, which makes increased delegation 
inevitable. Even though it may be known that a host of individual issues 
affect the bureaucracy and other core political principles, one is in fact 
usually looking at them one at a time. Moreover, there are other value- 
laden disputes about each issue, meaning that the impact on core institu- 
tions is only one among many concerns. 


The Progressive Conservatives 
and Other Conservative Regimes 


The harsh reality facing the federal Progressive Conservative party prior 
to its massive 1984 election victory was that it had been out of power for 
most of the past four decades.!? For that reason alone, it had grown 
increasingly more suspicious of what it perceived as a Liberal-infested, 
self- perpetuating, and increasingly interventionist bureaucracy. From 
the mid- 1970s onward, this critical analysis of bureaucracy has been 
aided by the generation and propagation of a core of theoretical ideas 
that have been aggressively presented and in part acted upon. The latter 
ideas are reflected in what might be called Parkinsonian-cum-public 
choice theory applied directly to the behaviour of bureaucracy as well as 
other public institutions. !3 
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Generally, these ideas represent a concerted promotion of market 
mechanisms and an attack on the expansionary habits and waste of 
bureaucracies. Rooted in a long-standing conservative ideology but 
brought to the fore in the 1970s by the realities of economic decline, these 
views have been systematically articulated by some private sector 
bodies that study public policy, such as the Fraser Institute in Van- 
couver, and have entered the debate within federal and provincial Con- 
servative parties as well as the Social Credit party in British Columbia. 
The ideas have also been sympathetically viewed by the conservative 
wing of the Liberal party. In essence, the pro-market stance is suspicious 
of the claim that the public sector does behave “in the public interest,” 
and is strongly inclined to attribute the expansion of government to the 
automatic empire-building habits of self-interested bureaucrats and their 
ministerial allies. 

There was some evidence supporting this critique of bureaucratic 
expansion in the documented rapid growth of senior executive positions 
in the federal public service in the early 1970s and in such tendencies as 
the proliferation of Crown corporations through the creation of subsidi- 
aries. Some saw the penchant for reorganization as further evidence of 
expansionary motives. The “horror stories” of the auditor general’s 
annual reports were also often read as proof that the bureaucrats’ minds 
were less on their jobs than on self-aggrandizement. While no one can 
convincingly deny the existence of some expansionary habits, the evi- 
dence on program growth and on actual growth in numbers of 
bureaucrats is dubious on two grounds. First, in the areas where pro- 
grams grew and hence reflected the growth of governments, the history 
of virtually all of them suggests that they cannot be causally attributed to 
the initiatives of bureaucrats. Far larger social, economic and political 
factors account for their emergence and growth. '4 Secondly, the growth 
of federal bureaucratic employment levelled off, as we saw in Chapter 3, 
from the mid-1970s. While one observer might say that this restraint was 
in part because of the pressure brought to bear in a very general way by 
the overall conservative critique, another might believe that it simply 
showed the bureaucracy responding as usual to direct instruction from 
the political masters. 

This conservative critique has led, in addition, to the advocacy of 
deregulation, the privatization of Crown corporations, strict expen- 
diture control, and flat-rate tax systems — in short, less government — 
and also to the advocacy of revoking the right to strike by public 
servants. 

This increasingly clearly articulated set of ideas has not, however, 
been the only conceptual influence upon the federal Conservative appre- 
ciation of the bureaucratic beast. The Conservatives also pay strong 
homage to the traditional underpinnings of parliamentary government, 
including the ideal of a neutral public service. This has been demon- 
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strated in concrete terms on the previous two occasions when they have 
assumed power and, hence, relates to the issues of transition discussed 
at the beginning of the chapter. 

The stance taken by both prime ministers John Diefenbaker and Joe 
Clark was informed by a respect for tradition.'° Despite the strong 
urging of their Conservative colleagues and supporters, both leaders 
resisted the temptation to make major new appointments at the senior 
levels of the bureaucracy. Clark made more changes in his short tenure in 
power than did Diefenbaker, but even these were few in number. 
Adherence to these traditional views was also reinforced by the Con- 
servatives’ dependence on the expertise of the civil service about how to 
govern. The experience here is a mixed one. For example, the first year 
of the Diefenbaker government did involve a strong ministerial/political 
push to impose its then-new populist program. The Clark government, 
which was functioning in a minority context, seems to have been not at 
all well prepared to govern, despite having established a transition team. 

The Mulroney Conservatives, at least in comparison to the Diefen- 
baker and Clark teams, were much better prepared for transition to 
power, but vis-a-vis the control of the bureaucracy, the transition mea- 
sures reflect a melding of concerns. Thus, Prime Minister Mulroney 
reassured senior public servants that he wanted a neutral public service 
and that they would be fired only for incompetency. At the same time, he 
instituted the highly paid position of ministerial “chief of staff,” allowing 
each minister to hire a senior policy advisor with sufficient knowledge 
and authority to challenge the deputy minister and provide competitive 
policy advice. While he had criticized Liberal patronage in the realm of 
order-in-council appointments, Mr. Mulroney’s own actions were 
ambiguous: first, he made a few non-partisan placements such as former 
Ontario NDP Leader Stephen Lewis, but followed that with a host of new 
appointments sympathetic to Conservative views. Later, he announced 
quite strict rules regarding public servants and the media. These 
required public servants to speak only about facts and not to explain 
policy. Discussions would be ‘“‘on the record” and the public servant 
would be named. 

In much of their opposition party role, the federal Conservatives, 
since the mid-1970s in particular, did increasingly take up the banner of 
the neo-conservative critique of government, both at a rhetorical level 
and in some of their actions. For example, they strongly supported the 
conservative “‘value for money” ethos of the auditor general and his 
demand for greater expenditure control, fewer expenditures, more pro- 
ductivity measures, more policy and program evaluation, and reduction 
of the national debt. 

In a speech to the Progressive Conservative Canada Fund in April 
1984, Brian Mulroney promised to instil a “positive approach to produc- 
tivity management that will permeate the whole government,” led by 
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cabinet ministers who would themselves “spell out the objectives and 
intended outcomes of any program.” He pledged also to create “a 
budgetary structure that will challenge existing programs” through such 
mechanisms as sunset provisions (where ongoing programs are given 
specific termination dates so that they will automatically die unless the 
legislature, i.e., the government, intervenes to vote funds specifically for 
them), the role of the comptroller general and zero-based budgetting 
techniques. At the same time as resource control would be centralized, 
human resource planning would be decentralized, he said, to the work- 
place. More complete ministerial and parliamentary control would be 
exerted over Crown corporations. Again, following Conservative tradi- 
tion, he asserted allegiance to a parliamentary form, pledging to “bring 
back” the principle of ministerial responsibility. !© 

This hard-nosed business ethic moderates, however, when federal 
Conservatives move from the realm of the abstract and into that of the 
concrete. For example, the Conservatives objected strongly when pro- 
ductivity measures were instituted by the Department of National Reve- 
nue to improve efficiency in the tax collection process. Here, efficiency 
was perceived to clash with fairness and equity. Yet the Conservatives’ 
solutions to the problem involved more bureaucracy when they even- 
tually advocated both more tax auditors and more appeal mechanisms.!'” 

In other realms, the federal Conservatives pushed hard for the control 
of Crown corporations and for the privatization of some of them. The 
Tory view of privatization has not been a uniform one, in that support for 
the privatization of Petro-Canada, a key 1979 election promise, had by 
1984 been changed to a policy of qualified support for the national oil 
company. Similarly, in the controversy over government-owned Cana- 
dair and de Havilland, the Conservatives, while wishing to sell the 
companies, give no indication that they will stop supporting these indus- 
tries. 

As to other tactics to control the bureaucracy, the Conservatives were 
in the forefront of the battle to secure passage of access to information 
legislation, and they have enthusiastically supported federal human 
rights legislation. Their caucus was divided over language policy, but a 
strong majority of Tory MPs supported the policy and its objectives for a 
bilingual public service. 

At the provincial level among Conservative governments, the experi- 
ence varies considerably, both among provinces and over time. The 
long-entrenched Ontario Conservative government adopted many of the 
provincial equivalents to those measures adopted in Ottawa, sometimes 
leading the way and at other times following the federal lead. Ontario, 
however, can claim, with some justification, that it has not succumbed to 
the federal excesses in the expansion of the executive category. It does 
not suffer from anything like the same perception that its public servants 
are “out of control.” This is no doubt partly because the Ontario 
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Conservative leadership, party and caucus have exercised considerable 
control. It also stems partly from the fact that: 1) one of the opposition 
parties, the NDP, would not, in principle, campaign against public sector 
workers in the same way as a Conservative party would; 2) no single 
province has to contend with criticism to the same degree that Ottawa’s 
bureaucrats do; and 3) the legislative auditor has not interpreted his 
mandate in the same way as his federal counterpart. Ontario Tories pride 
themselves on being good and sound managers in both the organiza- 
tional and political sense of the word. On the other hand, they are subject 
to the same charges as the federal Liberals when it comes to patronage in 
appointments to agencies, boards and commissions; in short, in 
Ontario’s Public Service Bureaucracy I.!8 In both cases, the criticism is 
deserved, all the while evincing the inherent ambivalence to which 
patronage issues give rise. 

The election of the Conservative government of Premier Grant Devine 
in Saskatchewan produced a quite different variant. For the first time in 
any significant way, a political battle arose over the public service. Its 
senior mandarins had been used to decades of primarily NDP/CCF rule 
which strongly supported state expansion. The quality of its senior 
officials was praised throughout the 1960s and 1970s by the larger 
national network of official bureaucratic and ministerial opinion. The 
Devine government, however, came to power with several key activists 
who were operators of small businesses and who were strongly resentful 
of bureaucratic power, of big government, and of “socialist” bureaucrats 
in particular. This was a role reversal, certainly in relation to the historic 
CCF concern about bureaucracy alluded to at the beginning of this 
chapter. During the election, a few Saskatchewan public servants 
actively supported the NDP, angering Conservative partisans even 
more. Immediately after its election, the Devine government took 
decisive action. Many senior officials were ousted or pressured into 
leaving. Even in this instance, however, the anti-bureaucratic, anti- 
Statist instincts of the new government were not uniformly put into 
action. For example, the Devine government did not make a fundamen- 
tal attack upon the stable of Saskatchewan Crown corporations, most of 
which were politically popular. Instead, it took steps to ensure that they 
were “better managed,” that is, managed along more commercial 


lines. !? 
Without doubt, the most significant concerted generalized attack on 


statism and its bureaucratic appendages is to be found in the Bennett 
Social Credit government’s package of “restraint” measures announced 
in July 1983, just after an election.*° In contrast to the Saskatchewan 
case, the British Columbia situation did not involve an assault on the 
‘““mandarins’’; rather, it brought the elimination of some services and 
agencies, the privatization of others, actual reductions of several thou- 
sand public sector positions and limits on public sector collective bar- 
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gaining. It also cut into levels of service of institutions such as hospitals, 
leaving them understaffed. As well, it attempted to establish more 
centralized control over the heart of the provincial version of Public 
Service Bureaucracy II; namely, the education system. Thus, it was a 
comprehensive attack directly influenced by the neo- Conservative ide- 
ology. 

“Small c” conservative party views of public service bureaucracy 
necessarily cover a wide spectrum, depending on the particular political 
economy and jurisdiction which they occupy, or in which they are 
competing for power. As a whole, however, it is fair to say that Con- 
servatives, of all party representatives, are the most inherently sus- 
picious and critical of bureaucracy. In addition, and in common with 
other parties, they often do not specify which bureaucracy they are 
criticizing, nor do they openly acknowledge the basic ambivalence that 
is a part of their historical record. 


The New Democratic Party and the Political Left 


We have already referred to the early concerns of the CCF about control- 
ling unsympathetic bureaucrats. In some respects, however, especially 
since the mid-1970s when the impression of a general malaise of govern- 
ment became more widespread, the NDP and left-of-centre parties such 
as the Parti Québécois faced the greatest intellectual dilemmas about 
bureaucracy and government. At the heart of the left’s traditional cri- 
tique of capitalist society has been the recommendation that only action 
by asocialist democratic state can remedy the failures of the market. For 
the PQ in Quebec, as we have seen in Chapter 4, the state is doubly 
necessary: not only must the excesses of capitalism be rectified, but the 
excesses of English-dominated federalism must also be overcome. 
When evidence mounts that the state has failures too, and can produce, 
moreover, a stifling kind of impersonal society, the gap between ideology 
and reality is especially difficult to resolve. This tension is amplified even 
further by strands in the Canadian left which are rooted in populist 
concepts such as co-operatives and other voluntary citizen-based ways 
of solving problems. These instincts and traditions that imply 
decentralization also suggest disapproval of impersonal bureaucratic 
modes of response. 

The NDP and the political left have accordingly also exhibited their 
own array of responses. At one level they have practised the art of 
studied silence, much of the time trying to avoid active participation in, 
or encouragement of, debates over items such as the auditor general’s 
reports or criticisms of spending. In the June 1984 leaders’ debate, 
however, Ed Broadbent did speak out in support of spending, frankly 
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doubting that a new prime minister would discover great savings in the 
existing federal program array. At another level, the NDP has been the 
most active protector of public sector collective bargaining rights. This 
is a matter of both genuine belief and necessity. The belief is historically 
well established even when one notes the periodic support of wage 
control programs by provincial NDP governments. The necessity arises 
from the fact that, in the 1970s, public sector unions were the fastest 
growing element of the Canadian Labour Congress, whose support for 
the NDP was a crucial base for the party, if not in votes then certainly in 
organizational and financial resources. At still another level, the NDP 
has supported all the major “rights” reforms and has joined enthusi- 
astically in criticism of patronage and conflict of interest issues, and has 
supported the auditor general’s quest for access to cabinet documents on 
general grounds. 

It is useful also to draw attention to one feature of the NDP as a 
governing party, namely, its close attention to the party’s policy resolu- 
tions and the potential of this connection to control the bureaucracy 
along the lines discussed. The NDP prides itself on the democratic nature 
of its party processes and on its serious debate of policy. NDP 
governments in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia lend 
some credence to the view that they enter power with more detailed and 
coherent platforms derived from the party, and with a party that under- 
stands the program and wants to see it implemented. Still, there is no 
conclusive evidence that this, in itself, translates more exactly into the 
action ultimately taken by the public services over which they take 
charge. This is because there is inevitably a large gap between the 
process of being a party and that of being a government; hence, the gap 
between actually having to govern on behalf of the entire electorate, as 
opposed to only that part which supports the party, and doing so in the 
face of many new and unforeseen circumstances. 

Because of its two-pronged rationale of the state, the PQ government 
encounters a double dilemma when the state does not deliver. The PQ’s 
support was firmly rooted in white-collar, public sector, professional 
workers in the education and other departments of Quebec’s Public 
Service Bureaucracy II. In Quebec’s system of highly centralized collec- 
tive bargaining, the PQ government of René Levesque granted generous 
wage increases in the late 1970s, partly to buy support or, at least, a 
favourable climate for the sovereignty-association referendum of May 
1980. Later, when the recession hit, the PQ was forced to roll back public 
sector wages, and thus lost a great deal of its support. The PQ approach, 
however, did not take the form of a concerted attack on particular 
programs or on the bureaucracy as the mandarin class. It made its 
Savings in an across-the-board rollback of wages. 
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Summary 

We have drawn attention to the role of political parties both as real or 
potential institutions for bureaucratic control and as ambivalent bureau- 
cratic reform advocates. The former implies a need to specify the party 
role in elections, in convention, in caucus and in transition to power. We 
conclude that, within limits, there is room for parties to look more to 
themselves as core institutions to deal with bureaucratic control. While 
we have seen some improvements in the state of preparedness for power, 
weaknesses exist in the other realms in which parties are present. 
Reforms to party, however, are invariably linked to other core institu- 
tions such as Parliament and federalism. Parties, moreover, deserve 
some sympathy because keeping rein on the modern agenda is no easy 
task. 

The main federal parties are, in part, prisoners of both their own 
rhetoric about the bureaucracy and the economic and social pressures 
that buffet government. As brokerage parties in a highly regionalized 
country with a complicated division of powers between provincial and 
federal governments, they appreciate “safe” issues, those on which they 
can afford to commit themselves before they have tapped public opin- 
ion. In the 1984 federal election, platforms were being put together on a 
running basis. Both major parties attempted to tailor statements for 
enough narrow special interests to add up to a winning coalition.2! The 
public, however, being an aggregate, can register temperatures only on 
issues taken one by one. This means that nothing necessarily follows 
from any one commitment. There are no logically grouped “families” of 
issues that fall into place when one priority is stated, because the public 
is not one mind operating by logical and conventional principles of what 
goes together. The party thinkers do less thinking than diagnosing of the 
public’s many moods: they must be ever watchful for almost any winning 
cluster of issues. In such a volatile environment, it is no wonder that the 
main parties have embraced the motherhood issue that the bureaucrats 
should be forced to efficiency, and have geared important parts of their 
campaigning to promoting their own images as managers. Yet, however 
attractive to voters the idea may be that the country should be “well 
managed”? and however feasible this may seem, it is a potential 
minefield. 

Even the notion of reforming the bureaucracy is not the comprehensi- 
ble issue that it seems at first glance. For the most part, when members 
of the public criticize government or bureaucracy, they do not have a 
particular level of government or agency in mind. They often mean the 
vague total of local, provincial and federal officialdom as it affects them. 
The major federal parties (and some provincial parties) play to this 
vagueness of public expression in their campaigns, and inadvertently 
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offer an impression that their party, if elected, can affect a correspon- 
dingly broad, virtually jurisdictionless redress for general grievances. In 
short, politicians make an implicit promise that extends well beyond the 
capacity of their own jurisdiction. Further, provincial and federal politi- 
cians tend often to play to the confusion by blaming many of their own 
sins of commission and omission on the other level of government in 
their own election campaigns. 

In power, not being a “national” government in the sense of being a 
superior level of government, but only a federal government in the sense 
of being one government in a near-dozen, federal politicians find that 
their substantive initiatives are easily lost. Nevertheless, tinkering with 
the machinery of the state does get results and innovations accumulate, 
simply because the public service takes action (whether or not the exact 
intended action) when instructed. It sets up agencies, revises legislation, 
and occasionally sends parts of itself packing. One of the main effects of 
the long Liberal rule, set in an evolving period of significant change, has 
been the blurring of lines of accountability that are natural to a parlia- » 
mentary system by an array of devices that have in many ways attenu- 
ated it. The tendency to add controls has in at least one major case been 
accelerated by the opposition’s desire for short-term partisan advantage. 
The Conservative opposition’s whole-hearted use of the strengthened 
Office of the Auditor General to discredit the Liberals’ managerial 
capacity can partly be understood from the perspective of a party 
mentally in permanent opposition. In assisting the OAG to expand its 
mandate, it seemed not to consider that an executive has some legitimate 
prerogatives. Only the NDP, with no hope of governing, has taken a 
matter-of-fact attitude toward the public service, but one not without its 
own set of ambivalent components. 

The various parts of the Canadian public sector, we suggest, have been 
in the limelight over the past decade, often for the wrong reasons. The 
real record does not justify the kind and level of negative rhetoric thatisa 
normal part of any Canadian federal electoral campaign. Taking a swipe 
at the bureaucracy solves few of the ills that impinge from all directions. 
Inevitably, even robust organizations will become unable to work well 
under such conditions, and the best parts of the leadership will drift 
away. The danger is the erosion of quality in top ranks through constant 
vituperation for partisan advantage: as sure a route to the destruction of 
the merit principle at the top of the bureaucracy as is outright use of 
patronage. 

Not a major villain, the permanent machinery of the state is not a 
potential miracle worker either. It is fundamental, however, that public 
service mechanisms cannot be created to routinely generate political 
control. It is the task of political parties to assign value and priorities to 
possibilities — in other words, to aggregate and articulate goals. 
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Chapter 6 


Conclusions 


The remaining task is to draw together the threads of our analysis. To do 
SO, we will first summarize the findings of the foregoing chapters, then 
suggest broad lines of reform for refreshing the capacity for control and 
oversight of the various bureaucracies by elected officials, and for 
rejuvenating the ideas of merit and of responsible citizenship in a mature 
bureaucracy set in Canada’s evolving constitutional framework. 

The Introduction to this study presents a framework for differentiating 
major aspects of the evolution of the public service bureaucracy in 
Canada. It argues that bureaucratic development can be described as 
evolving in three overlapping phases: 1) the traditional departmental 
public service that administers the basic functions of government and for 
which ministers are accountable; 2) a somewhat independent division 
that embraces a range of regulatory boards, Crown enterprises and 
many of the institutions of the so-called welfare state, all characterized 
by a greater preference for collective leadership and a loose kind of 
representativeness through this leadership, and by indirect accountabil- 
ity; and 3) a set of expert agencies that we also call the control 
bureaucracy, whose members are intended to exercise surveillance of 
the traditional public service bureaucracy in a variety of ways. 

Chapter 1 examined the evolving constitutional rationales for the 
various aspects of the conglomerate depicted in the framework. It 
portrayed the idealized controls and the secondary or “auxiliary” con- 
trols of cabinet government, then described the main features of the 
Canadian adaptation of the genius of the Westminster system. It is 
important not to be captured by romantic notions about parliamentary 
democracy, because the Canadian system has never functioned as an 
ideal parliamentary system. When the nation was established, the struc- 
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tures of federalism were as important as the parliamentary institutions. 
In the decades since, the Canadian system has been influenced by 
underlying social and economic changes. It has also been attracted by 
the American congressional example, and influenced by the political 
agenda flowing from south of the border. Nowhere is this mixed and 
sometimes contending set of influences more clearly seen than in the 
methods at play in Canadian government for handling the relations of 
political actors to the various bureaucracies, and in the conceptions that 
have guided the evolution of the internal structures of the public service 
bureaucracies. 

The chapter proposed that the important ideas from the British influ- 
ence are those of responsible and representative government, and the 
main supplementary ideas coming in significant ways, but certainly not 
exclusively, from the United States are pluralism and efficiency. The 
chapter attempted to demonstrate that the net effect of this particular 
mix has been a paradoxical weakening of the exercise of responsible 
government; in the Canadian context, a weakening of the capacity and 
will of political actors to set goals for bureaucratic actors and to control 
the implementation of those goals. This weakness is most in evidence in 
the newest distinguishable aspect of the public service bureaucracy, 
Parliament’s control bureaucracy. 

We argued that traditional ideas of government by responsible minis- 
ters are likely as adequate as they ever were for understanding the main 
lines of functioning of the departmental public service. This is not to 
denigrate the very real tensions that do exist. For example, newer 
themes that emphasize the collective responsibility of ministers for the 
quality of management, implemented through the central control agen- 
cies, have made the system considerably less comprehensible, if only in 
mythical terms, without demonstrable gains in either the quality of 
government or in efficiency. 

The non-departmental segment, Public Service Bureaucracy I, is less 
accountable/responsible than the traditional bureaucracy, but has its 
own rationales that emphasize a form of representation and arm’s-length 
ministerial responsibility. Further, the scope of operation and the policy 
significance of any one element of Public Service Bureaucracy II is 
limited; it does not, as a rule, have the opportunity to advocate values 
that are of society-wide significance. 

Public Service Bureaucracy III is different again. The contemporary 
Canadian control bureaucracy embodies, in part, the modern U.S. 
influence on our constitutional framework, but it also reflects important 
domestic social and economic changes. The former consists of a pro- 
nounced emphasis on managerial efficiency as an important agenda- 
setting value, separate strong advocacy for other rights-oriented values 
from other fragments of government, and a belief that there is a need to 
control the power of the executive by resort to expertise and the legis- 
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lature, either jointly or separately. One can summarize these themes by 
reference to the primary U.S. values of efficiency and pluralism. But the 
Canadian Public Service Bureaucracy IU that is loosely attached to 
Parliament rather than to the executive does not embody the particular 
genius of U.S. congressional democracy, which is electorally represen- 
tative pluralism. Because of the emphasis on “independent” leadership, 
the current norms of parts of our control bureaucracy do pose a partial 
acceptance of alternative sources of energy and power to that of the 
cabinet. Most significantly, the cabinet does not take responsibility for 
harmonizing the demands of the various parts of Parliament’s control 
bureaucracy. Thus, even though the various agencies of Parliament’s 
control bureaucracy affect policy of great scope, sometimes from a basic 
adversarial position, and can be charged with the duty of interpreting 
their own founding legislation, they have neither an independent elec- 
toral foundation nor a comprehensive set of links to a minister or a 
parliamentary body. They are thus not fully founded democratically in 
either British or U.S. constitutional rationales. 

In effect, therefore, Chapter 1 proposed that the basic control theory 
of the place and role of bureaucrats in our constitutional framework is 
generally adequate to the two largest kinds of bureaucracy, but not to 
significant parts of the newest, Parliament’s control bureaucracy. It has 
become a kind of wild card in our mixed system that, to the extent that it 
has power to affect outcomes, demands to be given either its own 
electoral base or a link back to responsible government. 

The control bureaucracy is, however, only one source of pressure of 
control (other than the control of party which operates mainly through 
the agency of the minister and the scrutiny of the House of Commons) 
that guides and influences the traditional public service. Chapter 2 
showed what it means to be part of the bureaucracy that is at the centre 
of the Constitution and is thus regulated by law and ongoing central 
agency surveillance. The chapter described these controls, taking a 
perspective from inside the bureaucratic structures. 

Chapter 3 presented evidence bearing on the question of bureaucratic 
growth from a single perspective, employment across all levels of gov- 
ernment. One of the ideological threads that wove its way through the 
1970s, in part to counter the entrenchment of social programs in the 
welfare state, was a claim that bureaucracies grow inexorably, that there 
is a Malthusian aspect to officialdom that is distinguishable from the size 
and kind of program being administered. With regard to the federal 
bureaucracy, this general fear of a self-aggrandizing bureaucratic energy 
was melded into a more focussed critique of the Trudeau era’s emphasis 
on central agencies, and its related indulgence of growth in senior 
executive ranks through both upward classification of existing functions 
and tolerance of “classification creep.” To the extent that data on 
employment can address such complex concerns, it would appear, to the 
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contrary, that general government growth was fairly well controlled, and 
that some “Trudeaucrat” growth was evident but was not a major trend. 
The proportion of the work force that is made up of bureaucrats and 
public sector enterprise workers at all levels of government has 
remained at around 20 percent for the past two decades. This is very 
similar to the public sector presence of other nations, with the possible 
exceptions of the United States and Japan, whose public sector employ- 
ment is atypically small. If one takes the total of employment by all 
governments as a universe in itself, at the beginning of the 1960s the 
federal level of government held almost 30 percent, while 22 years later 
it had dropped to about 23 percent. Most of the loss in the federal share 
appeared to be due to loss of impetus in the federal enterprise sector. 
Hence, the big picture is generally soothing, at least to the extent that it 
says there are no runaway trends toward inexorable growth in 
bureaucracy. 

We do not argue that there is no connection between the growth of 
government, expressed as programs or instruments, and bureaucracy. 
The evidence is more persuasive, however, that the big programs (expen- 
diture and regulatory) that have emerged and incrementally expanded 
are due much more to political forces rather than to bureaucracy itself. 
This is all the more apparent when one looks carefully at the two major 
issues of Chapters 4 and 5, issues which we believe have not been fully 
examined in either existing literature or debate. 

Chapter 4 focussed on the ways in which our nation’s political actors 
have treated the public sector work force as a captive, or, more neutrally, 
as an object, and have acted upon it for experimental and demonstration 
purposes as well as to fulfil various kinds of representational needs. For 
example, the method by which a state takes on personnel and acquires 
goods, through merit or through patronage, can be seen as either a 
principle of management or as a social policy. The chapter was con- 
cerned with the second aspect, where the government acts on the public 
sector work force to make a statement about its values, or perhaps to set 
an example, so as to exhort the rest of society. Our analysis suggested 
that Canadian politicians too often act indirectly upon a bureaucracy, 
rather than attempting to effect more direct kinds of change on the 
problem they have targetted. 

Chapter 5 both continued the thrust of the analysis, examining those 
senses in which the public service bureaucracy is controlled or not, 
especially as regards policy control, and pointed to the obligation of 
political parties to fulfil their traditional control responsibilities. That is, 
although partisan politics is at the heart of our maintaining a democratic 
system, parties too seldom look at themselves, after the cabinet, as the 
single most important source of control over the policy directions that a 
bureaucracy can take, or get away with taking. While this lack of 
perspective on themselves is understandable, because the whole pan- 
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orama Is accessible only to hindsight, it nonetheless dilutes the political 
influence that is brought to bear on official action. The chapter described 
the general approaches of the parties to the permanent officials, and 
suggested that parties should methodically refresh the mechanisms at 
their disposal for influencing and guiding the bureaucracy in all arenas in 
which they operate — electoral, convention, and caucus. 

The potential directions for change are implicit in this analysis. Our 
opinion is that there are obvious imperatives for the federal government 
at two points: 1) the constitutional framework; and 2) inside the 
bureaucracy, with an emphasis on a simpler view of merit in a mature, 
maximally autonomous work force. 

The reader will not be slow to grasp that our operating preference for 
Canadian institutions is the parliamentary, rather than the congressional 
system. Our reasons for this choice of values are: 1) we believe that our 
institutions are still closer to basic parliamentary forms than to congres- 
sional forms. Consequently, we think political control will be easier to 
re-establish along parliamentary lines than by a leap to a frank separa- 
tion of powers system where the fragmentation of power to contending 
actors is substituted for parliamentary centralization of power; and 2) we 
believe that parliamentary government has some advantages in that it 
provides the citizens with a clearer focus for grievance in the person of 
the minister, and in that it is a manoeuvrable form of government suited 
to a middle power that must be able to accommodate to the imperatives 
posed from outside. Doubtless, however, some observers will prefer 
lines of change leading to congressional forms. What follows is a con- 
cluding sketch of what we think are the main directions that emerge from 
the analysis. 


Reassertion of Political Control 


The analysis suggests a need to clarify the main lines of accountability to 
political actors and ultimately to the electorate. Most generally, this 
implies some pruning back to the main design of the system, which has 
become unnecessarily overwhelmed by other rationales and auxiliary 
control institutions. Specifically, in our view, direct political control 
would be enhanced by close political attention to the following points: 


¢ The current lack of political leadership for the various agencies of the 
control bureaucracy. The non-democratic/non-electoral-based plu- 
ralism exemplified in the autonomous operations of some of these 
agencies is an anomaly. Even if one accepts that parliamentarians 
require institutionalized assistance to monitor the adherence of gen- 
eral bureaucracy to certain politically stipulated values and goals, 
democratic norms would dictate that politicians should continually 
“face the music” with regard to ranking and melding the values that 
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now can come into conflict through the current pluralistic operation of 
these agencies. It would be in keeping with the logic of a parliamen- 
tary system if the various audit criteria pursued by these agencies 
acting independently of one another were to be placed together in one 
body, perhaps a parliamentary committee, and if one minister were to 
take responsibility for the policy that emerges as a result of their 
combined impact. The Office of the Auditor General especially, being 
the largest and the most powerful of these bodies, as well as the most 
ambitious and independent, requires responsible monitoring, lead- 
ership and restraint, and a balancing of its corporate views and 
demands with those of other centres, which pursue other values and © 
standards. In essence, politicians should be responsible for establish- 
ing a more explicit hierarchy of values and standards as pursued by 
these agencies collectively. They would be ina much better position to 
identify conflicts of values and standards than at present. Finally, in 
no case should an “independent” control bureaucracy be allowed to 
wedge itself between cabinet and its advisors on a pretext of scrutiniz- 
ing the calibre of advice. 
¢ A need to re-invigorate political parties as the most crucial part of the 
circle of control beyond cabinet and Parliament. Related, a need for 
somewhat less “‘managerialism” from parties in power, and for less 
dramatizing of managerial-type values like efficiency. This is because 
the pursuit of efficiency, like the pursuit of economy and probity, can 
easily become a substitute for goal-setting and thus stand in the way of 
political, as opposed to managerial, interpretations of the effects of 
policy. Since there is no firm principle for dividing “administration” 
from “politics” that holds for more than one case at hand, it becomes a 
question of continual balance. Nonetheless, our analysis has led us to 
believe that Canadian politicians by habit and inclination retreat to 
managerialism too readily. We think that if parties were re-invigo- 
rated, they might take a more value-oriented interest in bureaucratic 
action. But the reform of parties in this context is multi-dimensional 
and would have to occur in all of the arenas in which they function. 
¢ Possible benefits to be realized from scaling down some of the most 
dramatic myths about how parliamentary institutions operate. Con- 
.ventions of confidence are an obvious example. While the idea of 
confidence in the sense that the cabinet must be responsible and 
accountable in the House of Commons and to the House’s mem- 
bership is essential, it is a fact that political common sense mediates 
the application of the convention, and governments, in fact, often 
choose when they will ignore a vote against them in the House on the 
grounds that it was an accident of attendance, or an item that is nota 
“matter of confidence.” It might be possible to use this adaptation of 
the convention more constructively, rather than purely defensively. 
By this, we mean that under a more generous confidence convention, 
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MPs might be capable of more substantial investigations than at pre- 
sent, because the government would feel able to share more informa- 
tion (without fear of a partisan use that could lead to its defeat). This is 
a familiar enough recommendation and really only implies that the 
government might forecast the issues on which it will be sensitive so 
that it could allow more of a contribution from the membership of the 
House, while retaining the capacity to control or deny any given 
initiative through use of the vote when necessary. 


There is obviously an important connection between these three points 
and the full agenda of parliamentary reform. We have not examined the 
full array of issues on the latter agenda, in part, because of the internal 
division of labour within the present Commission’s research program. 
Accordingly, we see the three directions for reform itemized above as 
flowing from a focussed analysis of public service bureaucracy as such. 


Reinforcing Merit, and Maturity in Management 
of the Work Force 


The conclusions about the quality and character of the Canadian 
bureaucracy, particularly the federal bureaucracy, that emerge from our 
work, are somewhat more general. Our assumptions are that the Cana- 
dian public service bureaucracies are mature institutions and that, at 
least for the near present, the gains that were made in the fight for merit 
in personnel appointments and for probity in procurement still exist. 
Likewise, since bureaucratic growth has been at the same rate as that of 
the labour force over two decades, and since most economic analysis 
shows that public sector wages are, in general, responsive to market 
forces, there is no reason to regret the existence of collective bargaining 
rights. It is perhaps time to move on to broader issues and new chal- 
lenges for the development of an expert, efficient, loyal and fairly man- 
aged work force consonant with the changes in Canadian society that 
have occurred in the past three decades. 

We view the existing tension between governor-in-council/”’ political” 
appointments and “merit’”/PSEA appointments as natural, inevitable 
and even desirable. After all, merit and patronage are both, albeit 
different, systems for making appointments that assist the politicians to 
achieve some element of control over their bureaucratic instrument. It is 
again, like the policy administration debate, a question of continual 
balance rather than a question of setting inexorable rules and limits. Oui 
analysis has suggested, however, that the upper ranks of the federal 
public service, at least, have become somewhat too heavily politicized, 
and that, furthermore, this politicization at the top had not (to early 1985) 
been matched by a liberalization of rules that guide the conduct of rank- 
and-file bureaucrats. That is, even while some very prominent political 
appointments have been made that violate the ideal of a non-partisan 
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public service, fairly strong sanctions are continually threatened and 
sometimes levelled against comparatively minor forms of political 
activity when the offenders are lower-grade public servants. Hence, 
even while it is the right of the government to place partisans in key 
positions and, in addition, to be served neutrally by the permanent 
officers, the current practice still has an air of saying that might makes 
right. Other countries, notably Britain, manage systems that allow more 
freedom of expression to rank-and-file public servants who are not in 
sensitive positions. 

In addition, one must take into account the increasing complexity of 
the public service environment, and its differentiation into quite distinct 
aspects and kinds of work, many of which bear no relation to policy or 
advisory roles nor involve positions of any sensitivity regarding fair 
dealing with members of the public. Accordingly, our general assump- 
tions are that both citizen rights to collective bargaining and partisan 
political rights are in principle compatible with most forms of rank-and- 
file work in the various public sectors, but that they are generally 
unsuitable for senior bureaucrats and officers working in sensitive public 
positions. The lines of reform that we think should be examined are as 
follows: 


¢ Anall-party group might review the current use of governor-in-council 
appointments in the foreign service, the judiciary, top-level depart- 
mental appointments, and ministers’ staffs, with a view to identifying 
positions where the advantage of a partisan sensitivity is obvious. Our 
view is that the process should be continuous and that appointments 
of no clear partisan value should revert to the merit system so that the 
total of such appointments does not grow overall. We suggest in 
addition that the role of merit appointees in ministers’ offices is 
currently undervalued. In other words, career civil servants have a 
role to play in serving as links to the instrumental bureaucracy, and 
service in a minister’s office could be a crucially important develop- 
mental experience for a potential deputy minister. 

¢ Further, governor-in-council appointments might benefit from a more 
open process. The right of the executive to make these appointments 
in a parliamentary system is beyond dispute, but some consideration 
might be given to putting potential appointments to a parliamentary 
committee for exposure and information. While it might not prove 
useful to engage in public discussion of individuals, open discussion of 
the general criteria that should guide selection would seem par- 
ticularly valuable for both senior policy advisory positions and the 
control positions. 

¢ A mechanism similar to that in the collective bargaining system for 
-determining and designating categories of employees might be of use 
for the purpose of allocating specific kinds of political rights to public 
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servants. Our view is that senior policy bureaucrats (those in the 
permanent public service) should have no rights to engage in partisan 
political activity other than the simple acts of gathering information on 
which to base a vote and then voting, and should have neither the right 
to run for office while on a leave, nor the right to donate money toa 
political party. The rights of all officer-level appointments to an organi- 
zation of the control bureaucracy should be similarly limited, because 
of the sensitive nature of the work. Rank-and-file workers, on the 
other hand, should be free to engage in the full range of expression, 
subject only to the stricture that it should not affect their capacity to 
perform their work without bias, or put them in a position in which 
they would be open to suspicion of bias in workplace decisions. 


In conclusion, we believe that proposals for changing the bureaucracy 
should be reviewed against two basic criteria: first, whether or not they 
will increase the leverage of elected representatives on the bureaucracy 
while preserving the basic features of cabinet-parliamentary govern- 
ment; and secondly, whether they increase the fairness and maturity 
with which the work force is managed in light of the values inherent ina 
more rights-oriented society, while maintaining the ideal of a neutral, 
loyal, non-partisan bureaucracy in its fundamental policy advisory role. 
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TABLE A-5 Canadian Labour Force: Male and Female (000s) 


1960 
1965 
1970 
1975 
1980 
1982 


Source: Table 3-S. 


Male 
4,711 
5,046 
5.631 
6,417 
6,909 
6,867 


% 
Male 


73.3 
70.2 
67.6 
64.7 
60.0 
58.5 


Female 
19 
PINE, 
2,698 
3,506 
4,613 
4,876 


% 
Female 


26.7 
29.8 
32.4 
85:3 
40.0 
41.5 


Total 
6,430 
7,185 
8,329 
9,923 
116522 
11,743 


Participation 
Rate 

Male Female 
Hoo) 28.8 
76.7 31.9 
74.8 Sa 
75.4 40.3 
78.3 50.3 
75.0 S1u2 


LF 


Pop. 
Total 


54.1 
54.1 
54.8 
51.6 
64.0 
62.8 
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Appendix B 
Comparisons of Provincial Organizations 
and Their Responsibilities 


Where we could not establish the relevant information, a blank space has 
been left. The variety of organizational forms and inter-relationships 
may make some comparisons tenuous. Most of the provincial bodies 
have had a number of name changes which could not be accommodated 
in the tables. Therefore we have reverted to using a generic title for the 
relevant function, which will be more or less close to the actual, current 
title in use in any one province to designate the organization. 
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Appendix C 
Equality of Participation and the Merit System 


In his 1972 discussion of the merit principle in operation in Canada, ! 
J.E.Hodgetts outlines what he sees as the meaning of the ideal of merit. 
First, all Canadians should have “reasonable opportunity” to be consi- 
dered for appointment; and secondly, the decision to appoint should be 
based solely on an individual’s fitness for the job. It is in the administra- 
tion of the merit system that he sees problems emerging. He identifies 
the treatment of French-Canadian civil servants and females as two 
major areas where the merit system has demonstrably failed to provide 
the framework in which equity of participation could be ensured. 

More than a decade later, the problem largely persists that the neutral 
application of a rule of appointments and promotions by merit (as 
defined by the PSC) simply does not guarantee proportionate representa- 
tion of identifiable social groups. This persistence is in spite of the Public 
Service Commission’s known care in interpreting the merit principle in 
operational terms, and despite programs such as Equal Opportunity for 
Women? and strong efforts to support francophone recruitment. To use 
the phrase of these jargon-ridden times, it has become clear that “‘sys- 
temic discrimination” has operated below the surface to deprive certain 
groups of their job opportunities and the merit administrators of their 
goals. More recently, since 1983, the Treasury Board secretariat has 
initiated “proactive” policies to increase the representation of visible 
groups through affirmative action policies, leaving the Public Service 
Commission responsible for auditing departments and agencies for com- 
pliance with these new policies, as well as for the traditional merit 
audits. 


REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN 


In general terms, there is evidence of a dramatic increase in the par- 
ticipation of women in the federal public service. Whereas in 1965, only 
26.9 percent of full-time employees under the Public Service Employ- 
ment Act (PSEA) were women, by 1982, the figure had climbed to more 
than 40 percent; in 1982, women represented 41.5 percent of the labour 
force (see Table C-1). 


TABLE C-1 Percentage of Males and Females Employed Under the 
Public Service Employment Act 


1965 1967 1970 1975 1980 1982 
Male 73.1 ea, Teles 67.4 62.2 59.6 
Female 26.9 21.3 28.1 32.6 37.8 40.4 


Source: Public Service Commission, Annual Reports. 
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However, the almost 90,000 women enumerated in the Public Service 
Commission’s universe of federal government employees (that is, falling 
under the provisions of the Public Service Employment Act) are not 
distributed proportionately throughout all the occupational categories. 
Nearly 71 percent are working as support staff in either the administra- 
tive support or operational categories, with only 29 percent working at 
officer levels. In 1982, only 172 women, less than one-quarter of | percent 
of officers, were working as executives (see Table C-2). The proportions 
of women who work at these heights are therefore so tiny that great 
improvements can be made to the absolute numbers of women employed 
without much affecting the male-female ratio; see below for more on 


women at executive ranks. 
Of the total of men, 61 percent are at officer levels, and 2.8 percent are 


executives. Statistics Canada’s figures? actually show a decline in the 
proportion of women employed at higher levels since 1970. Then, women 
were nearly one-quarter of their grouping ‘“‘executive, scientific and 
professional” which combines executives with the other two groups, 
while in 1982 their proportion had declined to just under 21 percent 
(Table C-3). The increase in proportions of women in public service 
employment is preponderantly due, then, to their increased presence in 
the administrative support category: in 1970, women were 67 percent of 
all workers here, while in 1982 they were more than 82 percent of all 
workers in these lower-paying support jobs. (Some improvement has, 
however, occurred in the administrative and foreign service category; 
while in 1970 women were only 12 percent of officers here, by 1982 they 
were nearly 32 percent. Improvements can also be seen in the technical 
category.) 

The government has demonstrated concern over this apparent lack of 
progress in the integration of women into all ranks of the public service. 
In June of 1983, Treasury Board President Herb Gray announced an 
affirmative action program to begin in 1985: “‘a comprehensive systems- 
based approach” to “ensure equitable representation” of women, hand- 
icapped and indigenous people.* The goal is to create a work force 
“representative of the Canadian people,” from among the “available, 
qualified and interested people.” Gray claimed that equitable represen- 
tation “can only be achieved through strong proactive measures.” His 
affirmative action strategy is in essence a work-force audit and analysis 
of policies, practices and procedures. It is designed to eliminate barriers 
in employment (systemic discrimination), to establish “temporary spe- 
cial measures” to facilitate entry, along with corresponding support in 
development and promotion. Each department and agency, as defined in 
Schedule 1.1 of the Public Service Staff Relations Act (PSSRA), is respon- 
sible for undertaking this analysis and for preparing “action plans” that 
include goals and timetables before the end of 1984. 
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TABLE C-3 Participation of Women in the Public Service by 
Occupational Group: Statistics Canada Universe 


1970 1975 1980 1982 

Executive/scientific/professional 24.2 22.6 20.4 20.7 
Administrative + foreign service 11.6 18.7 26.6 31.7 
Technical 6.9 9.4 11.1 12.4 
Total officers 13.8 fib: eh i 24.2 
Administrative support 67.0 73 80.4 82.2 
Operational 14.5 1333 22RD Saas 
Total 28.6 32.6 36.2 37.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, Public Finance Division. 


This echoes the D’ Avignon Committee report of 1979 which called for 
“fair and equitable treatment for all, ensuring equal access of employ- 
ment, training and development and career opportunities . . . creating 
an organizational climate that will prevent, eliminate or redress disad- 
vantages that beset certain groups of employees.’’° The report suggested 
that new priorities necessitated a reinterpretation of merit — in other 
words, a change in the way the system was administered as distinct from 
the general principle of fairness and non-discrimination. 

A few months later, in October 1983, Mr. Gray followed up the basic 
affirmative action policy formula with an announcement that a target had 
been set to more than double the number of women in the management 
category before 1987, from 217 to about 475. He emphasized that the 
target figure was not a quota: “The merit principle will still prevail in all 
Public Service appointments.’’® 

According to a 1983 Public Service Commission planning document,’ 
women had in 1975 made up less than 2 percent of all persons working 
above the Senior Executive | level, a proportion that had risen to about 
5 percent in 1982. That year, a Senior Management level (with members 
promotable to the first rank of the executive category) was created by 
reclassifying all officers working at management jobs in other catego- 
ries — the “‘senior executive minus one step” groups — into a group of 
general managers. Of this new category, women were just over 4 per- 
cent. They represented just over 7 percent of all the feeder groups for the 
new level. The PSC’s planner claimed that “. . . it is reasonable to 
expect, that as a minimum, the Public Service could double the current 
number of women executives within the next four years,”’ that is, if they 
were promoted only proportionately to their numbers who qualified. The 
authors thought that women could form more than 10 percent of the 
executive group by December 1986. 

Comparison with the private sector’s record for integrating women 
into the most elite ranks of executives is difficult, if not impossible, 
because of lack of reliable sector-wide statistics for the private sector, 
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but available evidence suggests that the two sectors are not very dif- 
ferent. Statistics Canada has found that women made up 30.5 percent of 
managers (middle levels and up) in the private sector as of December 
1983, and that the proportion of women filling similar jobs in government 
(including the Crown corporations) was virtually identical at 30.6 per- 
cent. Eight years earlier, in December of 1976, women had made up 
21 percent of all managers in private sector jobs, and 19.6 percent in 
government, again including the Crown corporations.® 

The Public Service Commission’s own four-year forecast of women’s 
participation, given a more or less steady course, seems to suggest that 
Treasury Board’s target is modest. There would appear to be enough 
strength in feeder groups inside the public service to meet demand for 
promotable women, without resorting to heavy outside recruiting or any 
other extraordinary measures. By December of 1986, PSC anticipates 
that 121 women at the Senior Management (SM) and SM Minus | levels 
will be promotable to the executive group. In December of 1982 there 
were 592 women at the SM Minus | level and 1,405 at the SM Minus 2 
level, a pool of nearly 2,000 from which to draw to reach the 1986 and 
1988 targets.? ° 

In addition, there are some initiatives to strengthen women’s represen- 
tation at officer entry and middle levels. In the last decade, the PSC has 
taken steps to increase the recruitment of women university graduates, 
up to more than one-third of all university recruitments in 1982, from 
about one-quarter in 1975. However, this must be judged in the light of 
extreme restraint in hiring since 1978. In addition, the Career Assign- 
ment Program which, since its establishment in 1968, has groomed 
officers with the potential to work at management levels, has improved 
its recruitment of women: up to about one-third of participants in 1980, 
from about 20 percent in 1976. In 1981, almost two-thirds of new appoint- 
ments to officer groups were women. !° 


REPRESENTATION OF FRANCOPHONES 


The history of representation of francophones in the Canadian public 
service is far too broad a subject to treat in depth here. It is captured well 
in reports of the past two decades, most notably in the 1972 work for the 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism Commission by Christopher Beattie, 
Jacques Désy and Stephen Longstaff on the career patterns of anglo- 
phones and francophones in the Canadian Public Service.!' At that time, 
the authors found that francophones were “generally absent” from the 
upper levels of the public service (with the exception of lawyers), having 
a much stronger presence at both the very highest positions and 
throughout all the lower levels. John Porter, nearly 20 years earlier, 
reported on the same tendency for the francophone presence to bulge at 
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low levels, then decline through the middle to top ranks, reappearing 
only among the elite posts. ! 

The Bilingualism and Biculturalism Commission warned that fran- 
cophones were seriously disadvantaged in their career progression 
through the middle and upper ranks by the extreme dominance of the 
English language in those realms. Hence, the career development of a 
francophone tended to be arrested at the entry to top management 
ranks. This, in turn, meant that there were no francophones to feed 
recruitment at highest levels, at which point the practice was to para- 
chute prominent francophones in from outside. The Official Languages 
Act of 1968-69 addressed this problem by ensuring that French could be 
a language of work at all levels. It provides that: ‘““The English and 
French languages are the official languages of Canada for all purposes of 
the Parliament and Government of Canada, and possess and enjoy equal 
rights and privileges as to their use in all the institutions of the Parliament 
and Government of Canada.” (See Chapter 2 for a discussion of the 
organization that implements the act, the Official Languages Commis- 
sion.) 

Between 1974 and 1982, francophone participation has improved mar- 
ginally, up from 24.6 percent to 26.8 percent of employees under the 
PSEA (see Table C-4). Since francophones represented about 26 percent 
of the total Canadian population in 1981,!3 some observers might be 
tempted to conclude that francophone participation is now fully satisfac- 
tory. But like women, although not so markedly, francophones are well 
represented in the support categories, and in administration and foreign 
service, but under-represented in the scientific and professional and 
management groups. They have a particularly low participation at the 
senior management level (17 percent). '4 

The PSC uses essentially the same mechanisms to try to redress the 
imbalances: appointments from outside, of which francophones formed 
38 percent; improvements in career assignment program participation to 
develop more francophone middle-to-high level managers (this fluctu- 
ated between 40 and 28 percent between 1979 and 1982); and university 
recruitment, up to 39 percent of all recruits, from only 20 percent in 
1967.15 


\ 


SUMMARY 


The overall effects of general affirmative action by government to 
improve its own record of employment of minorities appears to be 
modest at the higher levels. It would also seem that the Public Service 
Commission has had mechanisms (if only non ‘“‘proactive’’ ones that 
pose no problems for the principle of appointing the single most mer- 
itorious candidate) in place for some time to try to improve the represen- 
tation of women and francophones. 
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One is tempted to speculate that the latest initiatives have been 
considerably blunted by the effect of restraint in the public service since 
1978. During the five years between 1977 and 1982, the rate of promotions 
dropped by 38 percent, the lateral transfer rate by almost 50 percent, 
and the separation rate declined by 30 percent.!© 

On the other hand, the fact that the merit system has seemingly not 
provided a framework for equity of participation through all groups and 
levels of the public service is not a new failing: it can be documented in 
administrative statistics through the century. Most popular diagnoses of 
the reasons for the failure do not go beyond the idea that unequal 
representation is a denial of the merit of certain groups, caused by 
prejudice from the social groups that enjoy power against interlopers. 
Normal administrative statistics with their categories of male/female, 
francophone/anglophone do not support a more complex analysis. In 
this regard, Treasury Board’s new policy to assess the strength of feeder 
groups, and then to judge if departments have distributed opportunities 
fairly, is again for subtlety. Perhaps the board’s analysts will discover the 
obstacles to realizing equal representation within the merit system by | 
locating the points at which “ghettos” begin to form. 

It may also be, however, that the causes of light female and fran- 
cophone participation in higher level management jobs are not to be 
found in simple prejudice against them at point of entry to the govern- 
ment work force, and thus cannot be addressed by challenging work- 
place attitudes and by audits for compliance. Indeed, the causes of 
under-representation of females and francophones may be quite dis- 
similar, and therefore require to be addressed, if at all, by quite different 
methods. It may not be possible to meet the implicit normal target of 25 
percent francophone and 50 percent women in all levels of work from 
among, to quote Mr. Gray, the ‘“‘available, interested and qualified” 
applicants for federal public service jobs. Equally, the causes of under- 
representation of indigenous people, blacks and the handicapped may be 
diverse, and incapable of being covered by one policy. It may also be 
time to review the administration of policy for defining minorities 
(excepting women). Certainly there are moot questions about the “‘visi- 
ble” minorities which turn out not to be so visible after all. If I apply for 
appointment or promotion in the public service, it is usually up to me 
whether or not I identify myself as a member of a minority group: so far, 
no one examines my pedigree or studies my skin before I am admitted to 
statistical membership in a minority group or in the presumed residual 
catch-all of pale male sound-bodied anglophone. In the spring of 1985, 
the most that had been done toward validation of current levels of 
various minorities was a voluntary questionnaire circulated by Treasury 
Board: all employees were asked to identify whether they were hand- 
icapped persons, indigenous people or members of visible minority 
groups. The information would be used to monitor their employment 
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progress in terms of training, career mobility and occupational group and 
level. Self-identification, however, has a great deal to do with self- 
consciousness, a variable that can be importantly affected by any sen- 
sitizing initiative. Surely there are dangers in establishing powerful 
employment incentives for individuals to think of themselves and 
describe themselves as, in Diefenbaker’s phrase, “hyphenated Cana- 
dians.”’ Self-interest may create quite new groups, as persons without a 
current label perceive that they have been disadvantaged comparatively. 
As a result, it is possible that what once looked like a comfortably 
slumbering majority might fragment into still more special interest 
groups. In other words, at what point does a process stop? 

Related, then, is the question of how to begin setting verifiable stan- 
dards for membership in one or another group. A policy cannot be 
administered fairly and subjected to the continuous audits and reviews 
that are part of government unless its standards are objective and verifia- 
ble. What isafrancophone? What is anative Canadian? What isa black 
Nova Scotian? What sorts of physical limitations qualify one as hand- 
icapped? Linguistic competence is fairly readily verified by use of 
objective written and spoken tests, but what of these racial and status 
visible minorities? The word “visible” is obviously meant to be an 
important modifier, but what is to stop an individual adding an element of 
visibility by adopting a costume or a bearing? Where membership is 
thought to convey any kind of advantage or disadvantage, one may well 
see a day when targets are experienced by group members as quotas, 
and they begin to challenge each other’s bona fides. 

Further, the operation of general social and economic forces may 
skew supplies of qualified and interested applicants for positions so 
profoundly that affirmative action in hiring becomes purely symbolic, 
meaning that the public service is not to be censured for failing to meet 
its targets. It is hard to imagine, for example, that the quality of the 
primary and secondary education systems available to native people will 
soon equal that of middle-class southern Canadians, and thus be ade- 
quate to prepare natives in the numbers required to represent them 
proportionately in our public service. Indeed, the invisible majority in 
all these schemes for sharing employment in government work forces Is 
the group whose incomes and educational standards do not meet middle- 
class standards. The causes of under-representation of women are likely 
very different than for any other minority. For one thing, women are a 
majority except in higher-level employment. They are easily identified. 
Women are not disproportionately located in any one geographical 
location. Indeed, the only characteristic that women share is their 
gender. Many observers believe that factors such as the lack of better 
day-care facilities and after-school programs for their children inhibit 
female willingness (or perceptions of their capacity) to take on extraor- 
dinarily heavy management jobs during the years in which potential 
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managers demonstrate their potential. In this regard, it is an open and 
bitter joke among federal public servants that many of the important 
training and development courses (the PSC’s Developmental Career 
Assignment Program included) are residential, a simple factor that quite 
effectively prevents or postpones participation by women with young 
children. Likewise, many observers, women among them, are beginning 
to fear the emotional tension in the workplace that is ostensibly caused 
by affirmative action programs. The accomplishments of women are 
“explained away” by attributing them to the new mechanisms to assist 
women. Ironically, then, one of the results of the affirmative action 
approach can be that it justifies male workers in choosing to bypass and 
exclude female colleagues from the interesting and challenging aspects 
of work which are often collegial in nature. !’ 

Overall, analysts of the outcome of the normal merit process should 
perhaps ask “who benefits?” rather than “who suffers?” The analysis of 
characteristics that seem to confer an advantage on individuals in their 
quest for occupational preference might illustrate the processes in. 
society that systematically favour certain groups. In addition, the ways 
in which definitions can be used to systematically favour certain groups 
should be a constant subject of review. '8 In this way, the focus could be 
shifted to social development and change in society, as opposed to the 
manipulation of fragments of the public sector work force for symbolic 
purposes. 
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National and Provincial Wage Control Policy Initiatives 


and Legislation 


Federal Public Service 
Compensation 
Restraint Act, Bill C-124 
(Royal Assent 4 August 
1982) 


Newfoundland May 1982 


October 1982 


“6 and 5” 


Announced in 18 June 1982 
MacEachen budget as a “‘two- 
year national effort to break 
inflation.” 

Break “vicious circle of 
inflationary expectations.” 
Act covers federal public 
servants, Crown corporations, 
RCMP, CAF, senators, MPs, 
their staffs, and federal judges. 
Six percent for 1982/83 and 

5 percent for 1983/84: no 
merit, increment, or 
performance payments are 
allowed for groups of 
employees with salary range 
above $49,000. 

Compensation limits also apply 
to existing two- and three-year 
agreements, and for the first 
time government has required 
rollbacks of signed contracts 
and extended collective 
agreements for the length of 
the program (and because of 
labour legislation for federal 
employment, the right to strike 
and management’s duty to 
bargain is effectively removed). 


Wage restraints on senior civil 
servants. 

One hundred and seventy 
executives, DMs, and ADMS 
limited to 5 percent in 1982/83 
(said wage restraint policy 
would not be extended to civil 
servants who are represented 
by the various unions). 


Announced a sliding scale on 
public sector salary increases: 
4 to 7 percent over the next 
two years. 
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December 1983 


April 1984 


Prince Edward April 1984 
Island 


Nova Scotia September 1982 


New 
Brunswick May 1983 Budget 
Quebec Bill C-70 — June 1982 


Bill 105 — December 1982 
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If employee was earning less 
than $13,000, increases would 
be limited to 7 percent in the 
first year and 6 percent in the 
second; up to $18,000, 6 and 

5 percent; over $18,000, 5 and 
4 percent. 

Also announced that other 
contract clauses were open to 
collective bargaining, that “the 
right to strike was still there.” 


Announced a two-year 
program limiting wage 
increases to one-half of 
inflation rate (3 percent) if 
earning less than $18,000 and 
2 percent if earning more. 


Freeze on wage increases for 
two years. 


Introduced job sharing plus 
other part-time employment in 
order to reduce costs and 
minimize layoffs. 


Six percent limit on wage and 
benefit increases. 

Collective agreements which 
took place before 15 
September are not affected. 
New contracts must be for a 
one-year period and signed 
before 28 February 1983. 


One-year wage freeze on 
public sector employees. 

No plans to legislate the wage 
freeze and it would not affect 
current contracts or those in 
advanced states of negotiations 
(it would apply to the next 
round of contracts). 


Rolls back public sector wages 
and imposes a three-year 
contract on more than 300,000 
public sector workers. 
Automatically outlaws strikes. 


Wages of 145,000 civil servants 
cut by 19.45 percent for three 
months. 

Cuts of 1.5 to 19.45 percent for 


Ontario Provincial Restraint Act 
September 1982 


November 1983 — Public 
Sector 

Prices and Compensation 
Review Act (Bill 111) 
(Replaces Provincial 
Restraint Act) 


Manitoba 1983 Budget 


Saskatchewan October 1982 


Alberta January 1983 


160,500 workers (to soften the 
rollback on lower paid 
workers). 


Controls program to limit 
salary increases of more than 
500,000 public servants. 

Wage control year runs from | 
October 1982 to 30 September 
1983; compensation plans and 
contracts expiring during that 
time are extended for 

12 months with wage increases 
limited to 5 percent. 
Contracts which expire after 
the control period are rolled 
back to 5 percent after the first 
year has expired. 

Inflation Restraint Board 
established to administer the 
prices program (minimal 
control over publicly 
administered prices) and to 
monitor wage increases in the 
public sector. 


Returns the right to bargain 
collectively and for some, the 
right to strike, but places a 

5 percent limit on public wage 
spending. 

Doctors who were previously 
exempt have a 10 percent 
increase rolled back to 

5 percent. 

Removes the $35,000 limit 
beyond which employees got 
no wage increase (merit 
increases are now included 
within the 5 percent overall 
increase). 

Inflation Restraint Board no 
longer has power to roll back 
wage increases but only to 
monitor them. 


Limits hiring to the most 
essential positions. 


Announced intention to limit 
wage increases to | percent 
below inflation. 


Guidelines of 5 percent on 
public service wage increases 
for fiscal year 1983/84. 
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1984 
British 
Columbia 1978 
1981 
1982 


October 1983 — Bill 3” 
Public Sector Restraint Act 


Reduce number of full-time 
positions in government and 
agencies by 2 percent. 


Announced their intention that 
the rate of public service wage 
increases “should follow, not 
exceed appropriate private 
sector compensation patterns.” 


Reasserted the 1978 statement. 


‘Compensation stabilization 
plan,” base inflation factor of 
10 percent plus or minus 

2 percent for special 
circumstances (“‘to adjust for 
serious distortions due to past 
compensationary experience”). 
Increase of 11.9 percent for 
MPPs rolled back to 8 percent. 


New way of thinking about 
government and about the 
expectations we have.” 
No provision for general 
compensation increases. 
Another objective is to cut 
10,000 jobs by September 
1984. 


Sources: Provincial Budget Speeches, 1982-84. Commercial Clearing House, Provincial 


Pulse, 1982-84. 
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Perhaps the most commonly cited total for government employment is 24 percent. 
This is the statistic developed for 1975 in the IRPP study, Growth of Public Employ- 
ment, by Bird in collaboration with Bucovetsky and Foot. The Bird statistic is readily 
reconciled with the figures developed in this study. The discrepancy in the final ratio 
arises from two sources. First, in arriving at total government employment, we 
exclude the Canadian armed forces, Christmas post office staff, and part-time hospital 
workers and education sector employees (because there is no way to tell how many 
part-time workers would form the equivalent to a full-time employee). Secondly, Bird’s 
larger total is not normed against the total labour force but rather against the employed 
labour force, a number which moves with the unemployment rate. If we include the 
armed forces and part-time employees, and take the total as a percent of employed 
labour force for 1975, our 1975 figure is very close to Bird’s. This is comforting for all of 
us, particularly as the present study has been able to report sub-totals for the various 
levels of enterprise employment and for other categories that were not available at the 
time of the IRPP research. Our choice of total labour force, instead of currently 
employed workers as a denominator, came about, first, because employment since 
1975 is fairly volatile, whereas stability is essential for a norming figure; and secondly, 
because it seemed fair to both government and the people not currently in work but still 
desiring to work. The unemployed worker creates pressures and expenses for a 
government well beyond those generated by the non-working citizens: manpower 
centres and retraining, unemployment insurance, job creation programs, incentive 
programs to potential employers, and so forth. As well, it is in the potential workers’ 
interest that we have governments that remember that more work is needed, and do 
not simply choose to have the size and kind of government that is based on the 
numbers, and perhaps needs, of those who have steady jobs. 
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for the years 1975 to 1979. Basically, francophones were concentrated in program 
administration, administrative services and personnel administration. More than one- 
half of the total francophones employed were in these three groups. There are no 
recent analyses of the ideal background for development of a senior executive, but the 
Porter and Beattie et al. studies, cited above, all suggest that it does not depend heavily 
on these groups. One suspects that while they are attractive to entry-level persons 
because the salaries are high and conditions of work can be made attractive, jobs that 
are defined by linguistic skills are dead ends, if only because they develop few other 
capacities. 


. Public Service Commission, Annual Reports. 
. Ibid. It must be remembered that since 1981, about 60,000 post office employees are no 


longer part of the PSEA universe. This loss also removed some of the promotion and 
transfer activity from that universe; hence any comparisons over time should take this 
factor into account. Our estimates which use rates instead of absolute numbers do so. 
See also Nicole Morgan and Charles Moubarek, Nowhere to Go? (Montreal: Institute 
for Research on Public Policy, 1981). 


See Musten, ‘Affirmative Action.” 


servants. The authors found that 50 percent of the francophone middle level was from 
Quebec and 40 percent from Ontario. Given that less than 10 percent of the total 
francophone population resides in Ontario, from the perspective of ‘‘representational 
bureaucracy,” this is a decided over-representation of a regional group. From the 
perspectives of the requirements of the Official Languages Act, however, region is not 
relevant. In our Conclusions, we suggest that this is the sort of question that a 
parliamentary committee on the public service ought to wrestle with. 
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regulatory boards, Crown enterprises and many of the institutions of a so-called welfare state; and a 
set of “expert” agencies whose members are intended to exercise surveillance of the traditional 
public-service bureaucracy in a variety of ways. 

This study outlines the constitutional rationales for various aspects of bureaucracy, attributing 
some to British influences, others to American. The authors analyze the growth of the bureaucracy 
in relation to the size of the population and compare their findings to corresponding data of other 
nations. 

An important element of the study focuses on the uses that politicians have made of the public- 
sector work force as an object of policy for experimental and demonstration purposes. The federal 
government in particular has used the public-sector work force to make a statement about its 
political values. 

The authors also consider the ways in which political parties might improve their use of elec- 
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conclude with a number of general suggestions for enhancing the control of elected politicians over 
officialdom. 
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